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A Special Word to Subscribers 


‘ | JHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 

already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 
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If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must be sent immediately to avoid missing the next num- 
ber. Wecannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published twice amonth. By subscription : One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 
Canada, $2.50 ayear, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 ayear. Single copies in Canada: 10 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above : Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 
order (about $3.25 in American money); Single copies, 
8 pence each (16 cents in American money). 
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The Twice-a-Month Journal 


HIS is the first number of THE 

LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL appearing as 

a twice-a-month, instead of a once-a- 
month, magazine. As our readers will 
quickly see, the magazine is exactly the 
same with the exception of the omission 
of the Fashion Department, in the place 
of which is the new Interior Decoration 
Department called ‘‘The Little House,” 
which it is intended shall grow in strength 
and interest until it becomes one of the 
strongest departments maintained by 
THE JOURNAL. That there is a want for 
such a department our readers have 
clearly demonstrated in thousands of let- 
ters during the past years. 

The introduction of pages in full color, 
as on pages 40 and 41 of this number, is an 
innovation. It is our first public trial of 
full-color pages, and the result is not all 
that we shall hope to make it in future 
numbers. But we had to make a start, 
and this is the beginning. From this point 
we hope not only to master the color proc- 
ess better, but also to present more pages 
in color, so that each issue of the magazine 
will be distinguished for its pages that 
shall speak to us in full color. 

The next issue of THE JouRNAL will 
appear on September 10, dated September 
15, and will be the first of the middle-of- 
the-month numbers. It will be a full- 
fledged magazine of 40 pages or more, 
and will be called ‘‘The Paris Fashion 
Number’’ because it will be entirely given 
over toa presentation of the latest French 
fashions in every department of clothes, 
such as this magazine has never given 
before. Every French authority in dress, 
millinery and the accessories has been laid 
under contribution to make this number 
a success, and give a complete mirror of 
what Paris says will be the fashions for 
the autumn and winter of 1910. 

In this number some of the most beau- 
tiful hats, blouses and dresses will be shown 
in pages of full color, giving the exact 
colors of the hats and garments illustrated. 
This will be the first time that THE JOURNAL 
has attempted to give its fashions in full 
color. 

The completeness of this ‘‘ Paris Fashion 
Number’’ may be gauged from the mere 
fact that it will have in it not fewer than 
35 distinct articles on every phase of the 
fashions, and illustrated by not fewer than 
230 pictures. 

Of course the American Fashion Depart- 
ment will likewise have a number all to 
itself, similar to the Paris Fashion Depart- 
ment. This number is now being pre- 
pared, and will be the fullest and best 
expression of American fashions thus far 
attempted by THE JOURNAL. 

But, first, we ask our readers to keep a 
watch out for the first mid-month issue. 
It will appear promptly on September 10. 
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$1000 for One Story 


A Prize Offer of $2250 for Three Short 
Stories by Girls’ College Alumne 


E HAVE decided to offer to the alumnze 


of girls’ colleges three prizes, amounting to 
$2250, for three short stories. The prizes will be 
awarded as follows: 


$1000 for the Best Short Story 
$750 for the Next Best Short Story 
$500 for the Third Best Short Story 


We are looking for good stories, bright, wholesome, enter- 
taining, well told—original, of course. Any phase of life of 
interest to women may be described. No limitation whatever is 
set upon selection of theme. Do not be deterred from competing 
because you are not a writer or have not a literary style. If you 
have a real story to tell, dealing with any one of the big, simple 
truths of life, tell it to the best of your ability in as concise, 
straightforward and natural a way as possible, and let us judge 
the result. Even if your story does not take a prize it may be so 
attractive that we will want to buy it, and you will then get a 
good price for it; for we hope to purchase a number of the 
stories in addition to the prize-winning ones. 


Read These Special Points Carefully 
and Keep Them in Mind 


The stories must contain at /east two thousand words, but not 
more than seven thousand words. Be sure to keep within this word 
limit. 

There is no limit to the number of stories which may be sub- 
mitted by any one competitor. 

Stories by two or more alumnz working in collaboration will 
be considered the same as stories offered by single competitors. 

In order that the stories may be quickly read and a prompt 
decision reached they should be typewritten if possible. If that 
is out of the question then the handwriting should be so neat 
and clear as to be easily read. 

Manuscripts must be written on one side of the paper only 
and sent either flat or folded. Do not roll them, nor send letters 
with them unless special explanations are needed; ro//ed manu- 
scripts will not be considered. 

Be careful to put your name, your address, the name of your 
college, and the year of your class at the head of the manuscript. 
If married give in parenthesis your full name at the time of your 
graduation. Where manuscripts are the work of more than one 
graduate these details must be given by each collaborator. 

Be sure to preserve the original manuscript or to retain a copy 
of your story, as no manuscripts will be returned. No postage, 
therefore, need be inclosed. Such stories as are found worthy 
will be awarded prizes; others will be considered for purchase 
at good rates; the rest will be destroyed. 

We wish to award the prizes just as much as you wish to 
have us do so. But we reserve the right to withhold any or all 
of them if in our judgment the stories do not come up to the 
required standard. 

This offer will remain open until November 30, but not a 
day later. All stories must be mailed so as to be in our hands 
on or before that date. 

Read all the foregoing conditions over carefully. “They are 
stated here as clearly as they can be stated; hence do not write 
to us about them, as such letters of inquiry cannot be answered. 

Address all short stories intended for entry in this prize com- 


tition to 
ashe THE COLLEGE STORY EDITOR 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 
A HAPPY birthday, dear Girls’ Club !’’ 


Postcards, notes and letters, bear- 

ing this cordial message in various 
wordings, have commenced to heap my 
desk already, for I don’t believe there is 
one, among our thousands of old mem- 
bers, who does not recall that September 
is the natal month of our Club. Indeed 
I doubt if there is any reader with seven 
years’ acquaintance with THE JoURNAL, 
whether a member of the Club or not (and 
all girl readers of THE JOURNAL should be 
members, if they are interested at all in 
our “one idea”), who does not remember 
the inauguration of that idea in September, 
1903. 

What a stir it created, to be sure! A 
chance for girls—girls without special train- 
ing for any profession—to make money 
for themselves, on as liberal a basis as 
that offered to their brothers! No wonder 
hundreds joined in the first few months; 
no wonder thousands have joined during 
the seven years, until it is now famous as 
the largest Club in the world. So we can 
all flatter ourselves that the stir has not 
died down. Each successive birthday has 
found our Opportunities widened. Where 
the first Girls’ Club girls earned ten dollars, 
twenty dollars, fifty dollars, the same girls 
or their sisters who joined later now find it 
as easy to earn one hundred dollars, and 
more; and, in addition, each can wear the 
exquisite Club pin, the gold-and-diamond 
Swastika, write her letters on the dainty 
Swastika Club stationery, hang up in her 
room the beautiful picture by Mr. Taylor, 
reproduced especially for our members— 
oh, I, for one, am mighty glad to be a 
Girls’ Club girl! 

Let’s show our appreciation by making 
this birthday month a very busy one in 
the work of the Club. If your vacation 
has emptied your pocketbook, the winter 
wardrobe and lots of other necessities— 
and, still more pressing, luxuries—can be 
provided if you get briskly to W-O-R-k, 
as one of our members writes this important 
word. The more work done the larger 
will be the salary earned. 

And here’s another important word, 
which the Club always spells in capitals 
too, so that every girl in America can 
see it: W-E-L-C-O-M-E. It would seem 
that as September opens the season I get 
more letters than ever from girls who need 
money and are acting on my standing 
invitation to drop me a line, in order to 
learn the Club’s plans for helping them do 
it. But I can never receive too many of 
them, so long as Iam 


MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Harrison Fisher Cover for 
| Ten Cents 


HE drawing by Harrison Fisher, on 
this month’s cover, is a continuation 
| of his series ‘‘The Girls I Like Best.’’ This 
one is a graceful débutante, a type of the 
dainty American Girl just blossoming into 
womanhood. Our girls will surely like 
this drawing, and the head alone will 
frame most attractively for a girl’s room. 
We have prepared a special poster edition, 
which is limited in size, retaining all the 
printed matter, but with no advertising on 
the back. To any one sending ten cents 
we will, as long as the supply lasts, forward 
a copy, carefully packed ina strong tube, 











with all postage prepaid. 
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Advice to a Baby 


XERCISE systematically the muscles of the 
throat and lungs. Remember that for this 
purpose the night air is the best. 

Remember that bedclothes have but one use— 
to be kicked off. 

Always keep in reserve a certain amount of 
strength for the time when your mother or the 
nurse is obliged to go out, thus leaving you alone 
with your father. At these periods you can 
show what you really amount to. 

Insist upon being rocked to sleep every night. 
It will endear you more than ever to everybody. 

When on a railroad train keep as quiet as the 
grave until everybody has settled down to a 
quiet ride and the serious old gentleman in the 
next seat has remarked that he never saw such a 
good baby. Then begin to stir, and settle down 
gradually to a series of blood-curdling yells. 

As you grow older and are taken out in your 
baby-carriage try and break the springs by 
bouncing up and down. 

Kick the nurse in the face occasionally just 
to show her that there are no hard feelings. 


Suspected of Courting 


OR the first time in his life Pat Finnigan had 
been a member of the jury. He dressed up 
in his best Sunday suit, and when his wife 
inquired where he was going he answered with 
much importance that he was going ‘‘to coort.”’ 
‘*H’m,” said his wife, and Pat stalked out. 
Next morning Pat appeared again, smoothly 
shaven and nicely dressed. The same inquiry 
brought forth the same remark. But on the 
third morning things were coming to a climax. 
With war in her voice Mrs. Finnigan asked 
the question again: ‘‘And where are you goin’ 
this mornin’, Pat?” 
‘Sure it’s to coort I’m goin’ agin,” said Pat. 
The wife laid her hands upon a rolling-pin, 
took her stand by the door and said: ‘‘Pat, 
ye’re not goin’ to coort. If there is any coortin’ 
to be done it will be done right here. Take off 
them clothes!” 








Causes of Things 


EVEREND GENTLEMAN: Do you know, 
my friend, that half the cases of cancer are 
caused by people smoking those foul, dirty, 
short, black clay pipes? 
Son oF Tort: And do you know, Guv’nor, 
that ’alf of the black eyes are caused by folks 
not mindin’ their own business? 


Knew It All Except—— 
yy OLD darky had been working around an 


automobile garage as a handy man for over 
a year. One day a former employer asked him 
how he was getting along in the automobile 
business. 

‘*Fine,” said he. 

‘*I suppose you know everything about an 
automobile now, Tom?” was asked him. 

‘Yes, sir, I knows a lot about dem cars, for 
I’se been working under dem, and over dem, and 
all around dem. But dere is just one thing 
about dem automobiles dat puzzles me,” said 
Tom. 

‘*What’s that?” 

“Well, sir, I can’t get it into my head how 
oy make dem go without hitching a horse to 

em. 


First Call for Breakfast 


N A PULLMAN sleeper at seven o’clock 

in the morning, when the passengers were 
about ready to leave their berths, a baby in the 
stateroom began to cry lustily. Just at that 
moment the porter opened the door and sang 
out: ‘‘First call for breakfast.” 

















He Had Reason to Believe 


““VAS, I b’leaves in prayer, I does,” said the 
old colored man as he rested during his 


window-cleaning job. ‘‘’Deed I does. Once 
when I hadn’t any meat fer a long time I begin 
a prayin’ fer some, but no meat come. Every 
day I kep’ prayin’ fer some kin’ uv meat. 

***O Lord, do sen’ a chickin to me! No 


chickin. 

**Den I’membered what the Good Book says 
*bout faith witout works, so den I prayed, ‘O 
Lord, do sen’ me to a chickin!’ an’ de vary nex’ 


| day we had de nicest potpie fer dinnah.”’ 


Was He an Infant Prodigy? 


“YOUNG man,” said a rich and pompous old 
gentleman, “‘I was not always thus. I did 
not always ride in a motor-car of my own. 
When I first started in life I had to walk.” 
‘*You were lucky,” rejoined the young man. 
‘*When I first started I had tocrawl. It took me 
a long time to learn to walk.” 


A Deaf Churchman 


‘LJE WAS astranger in a strange land. He had 

the misfortune of being very, very hard of 
rearing. It was the Sabbath day and he wanted 
to go to church. Walking up to the hotel desk 
he addressed the diamond-studded clerk: 

“*Can you recommend a good church I can 
go to this morning?” 

‘*Why, yes,” said the obliging clerk pleasantly, 
‘that detec over there.on the corner is a very 
good one.” 

‘*What’s that?” came from the man, with his 
hand to his ear. 

“*T say that Presbyterian church on the corner 
all right.” 

“*Tt’s all right, is it?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

‘*What’s that?” 

“*T say it’s all right.” 

“Any Episcopal churches about here?” 
“Yes, four blocks down.” 

‘*What’s that?” 

“*T say four blocks down, on High Street.” 
‘*High Church, did you say?” 

‘*No, the church is on High Street.” 

‘*Any Baptist church here?” 

‘*Yes, there’s one down on Water Street.” 
‘*What’s that?” 

‘*T say the church is on Water Street.” 
‘*Watering the streets, are they?” 

(Aside): ‘‘Oh, rats!” 

‘*What’s that?” 

‘*Say, I’ll tell you where you want to go. Go 
down to the Methodist church on Wesley 
Boulevard; that’ll suit you. They’re all shout- 
ing Methodists down there.” 


i 
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Bewildering English 


E ARE told by a London editor of a 
French visitor who announced: ‘‘I call 
to see Monsieur Rollard.” 

Maip: You can’t see him, sir; he’s not up 
yet. 

FRENCH VIsIToR: Vat you tell? Icom’ yester- 
day and you say, Can’t see heem because he 
is not down; now you say, Can’t see heem 
because he not oop. Vat you mean? Ven will he 
be in ze middle? 
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Treatment for Volubility 


BERNETHY was supposed to influence 
people by a brusqueness amounting to 

absolute rudeness. It is related that one day a 
very voluble lady took her daughter, who was 
ill, to see him. 

‘*Which of you two wants to consult me?” 
said Abernethy. 

‘“My daughter,” replied the elder woman. 

Abernethy then put a question to the girl. 
Before she had a chance to reply her mother 
began a long story. Abernethy told her to be 
quiet and repeated his question to the girl. A 
second time the woman began a story, and a 
second time he told her to be quiet. Then she 
interrupted him a third time. 

‘*Put your tongue out,” he said to the mother. 

‘*But there’s nothing the matter with me,”’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘*Never mind, put your tongue out,” he com- 
manded. 

Thoroughly overawed, the woman obeyed. 

‘*Now keep it out,” said Abernethy. And he 
proceeded to examine the girl. 


, 








No Assistance Needed 


colored 


S THE ttrain neared the a ced 
-laced gentle- 


porter approached the jovia 
man, saying with a smile: 
‘*Shall I brush you off, sah?” 
‘*No,” he replied, ‘‘I prefer to get off in the 
usual manner.” 


With and Without 


HE clerk in the music store was saying to 

Mrs. Newly Rich: 

‘‘We have a beautiful setting of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Spring Song Without Words’ for two 
dollars,’ when to his astonished ears came the 
question: 

‘*How much is it with the words?” 

















The Eternal Feminine 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL teacher had been im- 
pressing upon his pupils the ultimate triumph 
of goodness over beauty. At the close of a 
story, in which he flattered himself that this 
»oint had been well established, he turned con- 
idently to a ten-year-old pupil and inquired: 
‘*And now, Alice, which would you rather be, 
beautiful or good?” 
‘*Well,” replied Alice, after a moment’s 
reflection, ‘‘I think I’d rather be beautiful—and 
repent.” 


Truth Will Out 
|g genie (with irritation): Why is it that you 


women insist upon having the last word? 
WIFEY (calmly): Wedon’t. The only reason 
we get it is because we always have a dozen 
arguments left when you stupid men are all 
run out. 


He was Sure 


CERTAIN Captain in the army was sum- 

moned to answer a charge of assault pre- 
ferred against him by a sentry. The officer 
had no recollection of it. The sentry declared 
the officer was intoxicated. 

Among those questioned was an Irishman, 
who protested vigorously that the allegation 
of the sentry was a slander—that he was sure 
the Captain was perfectly sober. 

‘*Why are you so sure that Captain Blank 
was sober that evening?” he was asked. 
‘‘Did he speak to you upon his return to his 
quarters?” 

‘*He did, sir.” 

‘What did he say?” 

‘“‘He tould me to be shure an’ call 
early in the mornin’, sir.”’ 

‘‘And did the Captain say why he wished 
to be called early?” 

‘Vis, sir, he did, sir. He said he was goin’ 
to be Queen o’ the May, sir,’’ responded the 
orderly with convincing gravity. 


him 


Getting Along Backward 


“Hew iss your boy Fritz getting along in der 
college?” 

‘*Ach! he is halfback in der football team and 
all der way back in his studies.” 


How Stupid! 


iy pow JONES (reading): It says here that a 
nautical mile is 6080 feet, and a statute mile 
is only 5280 feet. Why is that? 
mile was a mile. 

Mr. Jones (without looking up from his 
paper): Well, a mile is a mile, but a statute mile 
is measured on dry land, while a nautical mile is 
measured on the water, and you know most 
things swell when in water. 

Mrs. JONES (resuming her reading): Why, 
of course! How stupid! 


I thought a 


Wanted to Know 


NE evening at the opera in New York a man, 

from the country evidently, seemed very 
restless and constantly consulted his program. 
He was much agitated and not much accus- 
tomed to address strangers. 

Finally his curiosity got the better of him, and 
turning to the man sitting next to him he said: 
‘“‘Excuse me, but can you tell me have they 
begun to play Wagner, or are they just tuning 
their fiddles?” 

















Looked Like a Record 


RS. CRIMSONBEAK: What are you going 
to do with that porous plaster, John? 
Mr. CRIMSONBEAK: I am going to see what 
tune it will play on the pianola. 


Lots for Their Money 


IGGINS,” said the bookkeeper, ‘‘we have 
raised fifty dollars to get the boss a 
Christmas present, and we want something 
that will make a show for the money—some- 
thing that will look big, you know. an’t you 
suggest something?” 
“Sure,” replied Wiggins. 


‘*Buy fifty dollars’ 
worth of rice and boil it.”’ 


About Face 


ISS PRUDE: I just heard that Mr. Upton 
had an accident—in fact, that he broke his— 
ah—er—limb, you know. Do you know how it 
happened, Mr. Jones? 
Mr. Jones: Why—er—he was gathering 
apples, you see, and he fell from the—aw—er— 
that is—the leg of the tree. 


What the Professor Asked 


HE new professor in the girls’ college was 

a German and not fluent with the English 
language. So when Miss Ellis had not been 
proficient in her recitation the good-hearted 
professor made up his mind to help her a bit 
after the class had been dismissed. And to the 
amazement of the class the professor asked: 

‘*Miss Ellis, may I, after the class has gone, 
hold you for a few minutes?” 
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T° HENRY WARD BEECHER there came, 
one day, from a European country a letter 
which was addressed in the following manner : 


RCHBISHOP RYAN, of Philadelphia, has 

a kindly wit which some persons have mis- 
construed as caustic. At a dinner-party a lady 
whom he had been 





Mr. BEECHER, 
UNITED STATES. 








chaffing thought she 
saw her opportunity 
and his dessert. 


A Fig for His Grace; 
a Figleaf for the Lady 











A friend, who was 
present when the 
letter was received, 
remarked to the 
famous clergyman: 

“Well, now, Mr. 
Beecher, that cer- 
tainly does prove 
that you have a 
National reputa- 
tion.” 

‘*No,” replied Mr. 
Beecher, laughing; 
‘it doesn’t do any- 
thing of the sort. 
There’s only one 
American whom 
I ever heard of, other 
than the Presidents 
of the country, who 
has a National rep- 
utation.” 

“And who is 
that?” asked the 
friend curiously. 

‘“‘P. T. Barnum,” answered Mr. Beecher. ‘‘A 
National reputation means that you shall be 
known not only by every man and woman but by 
every child as well. And Barnum is.” 


one 
THE Late King of Belgium, Leopold, was 


out walking in the country with a member 
of his suite when they stopped at a house and 
asked for some milk. 

“That’s good 
milk,” said the King 
to his companion, 
speaking in English. 

“‘T wonder,” said the peasant woman in her 
native tongue to her husband, thinking their 
visitors were Englishmen, ‘‘how much this long- 
nosed John Bull will give me for my milk.” 

The King smiled as he gave the woman a new 
coin and said in her own tongue: 

‘* Be so good as to accept a portrait of the long- 
nosed John Bull.” 








The One Really 
National American 














She Found Out 
When Leopold Paid 











ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR was noted 
for his hasty temper. One day he became 
enraged at his Italian cook, and quite beside 
himself he picked up 
the little chef and 
threw him out of 
the window. 
‘Good Lord,” ex- 
claimed Landor a moment afterward, ‘‘I never 
thought of that violet bed!” 


aed 
OHN FOX, the Novelist, stayed overnight 


in a cabin in the Kentucky mountains. In 
the morning he repaired to a mountain stream, 
producing incident- 
ally from his travel- 
ing-case a comb and 
a toothbrush, and 
being regarded crit- 
ically by a native youth who finally said: 

‘*Say, Mister, ain’t you a lot of trouble to 
yourself?” 

cee, 


RESIDENT DIAZ, of Mexico, was much 

inconvenienced by the eccentricities of an 
automobile which manifested a remarkable tend- 
ency to break down 
incom prehensibly 
when its state of re 
pair was supposed to 
be perfect. 

At last it dawned 
upon the President 
that the trouble was 
less with the car than 
with the young man 
in charge of it. The 
chauffeur, it appeared 
beyond a doubt, was 
prone to indulgence 
in alcoholic stimu- 
lants. 

One day General 
Diaz was kept waiting 
an unconscionably 
long time for his car, 
which at last hove in 
sight. Clearly some- 
thing was wrong 
again and the chauf- 
feur as usual was pro- 
fuse in excuses. 

‘*There is certainly 
something odd about 
this automobile,” he 
announced gravely. 

“Yes,” replied the President, ‘‘it requires the 
consumption of gasoline and not alcohol.” 





When Landor Forgot 
| His Pet Violet Bed 











He was a Lot of 
Trouble to Himself 

















What President Diaz’s 
Automobile Consumed 











ec 
ERNARD SHAW, although a vegetarian 


himself, does not fail to see the possibility of 
humor in the practice. Presiding recently at a 
meeting he was 
called upon to intro- 
duce Sir Edward 
Lyon, who confines 
his diet to nuts. 
** And now,” said Mr. Shaw, ‘‘I present to you 
Sir Edward Lyon, he of the earth, earthy, and of 





“or the Earth, Earthy; 
of the Nuts, Nutty” 








the nuts, nutty!” 


‘““A fig for you, 
our Grace,” she remarked pointedly, passing 
im a plate of figs in their leaves. Her waist 

was cut very low in the neck. 

The Archbishop only smiled politely, and 
taking a leaf from the plate said: ‘‘A figleaf 
for you, Mrs. X.” 

od 


ING EDWARD was Never at a loss for a 
quick, suitable answer. One day he was 
coming around a street corner on one of his 
riodical walks in 
ondon when he col- 
lided with a very 
stout person, who, 
being nearsighted, 
did not recognize the King, took him by the 
lapel of his coat and gave him a tongue-lashing. 
‘‘Do you know, sir,” finished the irate man, 
“that Iam a member of the London Council?” 
“In that case I beg your pardon,” replied the 
King, ‘‘for I am only the King of Great Britain.” 


ned 


THE Late Speaker Reed, Mark Twain and 
Joseph H. Choate were one day dining to- 
gether. When the waiter was about to pour 
winefor Mr. Choate 
he shielded his glass. 

‘“‘What! no wine, 
Choate?” asked 
Mark Twain. 

“‘No,” replied Mr. Choate. ‘‘I am sixty, and 
never have tasted wine or tobacco, nor gambled.” 

“Really?” said Mark. ‘‘Wish I could say 
that!” 

‘“‘Why don’t you, Mark?” drawled Reed. 
“*Choate did.” 

ond 


MADAME SEMBRICH was telling the other 


day how she really once bought a gown for a 
song. 





Being Only the King 
Edward Apologized 














Why Couldn’t He 
Say So, Too? 











“*It was, of course,” she said, ‘‘earlier in 
my career. I was 
25 told one day in 
Berlin that I was to 
appear as Violettain 
‘Traviata.’ Now in 
Germanythecurious 
custom obtains of 
furnishing costumes 
to the male singers 
and obliging the 
women to dress 
themselves. At that 
stage in my Career a 
role calling for sev- 
eral elaborate even- 
ing gowns meant a 
serious drain on my 
resources. At the 
same time I realized 
that appropriate 
dressing was vitally 
essential to my suc- 
cess. Bravely I be- 
gan my bargain- 
hunting, but the 
prices of the gowns 
which I wanted 
were far beyond my 
purse. I was forced 
to resign myself to 
do the best I could from my own scant wardrobe. 
But plan as I might no ingenuity could pos- 
sibly encompass a suitable ball gown for the 
third act from my meager array of dresses. 
I started on another round of the shops, and 
good fortune bore me this time to a smart- 
looking little place. The proprietress recognized 
me and was most courteous. Just the gown | 
wanted was the first dress she produced. My 
voice trembled as I asked the price. She named 
a figure that put it as effectually beyond my 
reach as the top of Mont Blanc. 

‘“¢What can you pay, Madame?’ she asked 
gently, as she read the disappointment in my 
face. 

‘‘Hesitatingly I named a sum less than half 
the price she demanded. 

‘**On one condition the gown is yours,’ she 
said. 

‘**And what 
breathlessly. 

“¢*T have a father who is bedridden,’ she said. 
‘Never was there a greater lover of music. Only 
last night he was fretting because he might never 
hear Sembrich, of whom I have told him so much 
since your début here. Come and sing an aria 
for him and the gown is yours at your own 
price.’ 

‘‘T kissed her with brimming eyes and the bar- 
gain was struck. That night, with my husband 
as accompanist, I went to the home of the old 
gentleman and sang for him, not one but many 
arias. 








Sembrich Really Got 
a Gown for a Song 











is that condition?’ I asked 


X-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT liked to 
leave the White House at times and make 
informal calis on his friends. One night he 
strolled up to the 
home of Justice 
Moody of the Su- 
preme Court, who 
was then Attorney- 
The colored butler 
He peered out suspiciously 





Of What was He 
the President? 











General, and rang the bell. 
came to the door. 
and asked: 

“Well?” 

‘*T should like to see Mr. Moody.” 

‘*Mr. Moody ain’t in to nobody.” 

“*Oh, I guess he will see me. Tell him the 
President is here.’ 

‘*The President ?” said the butler suspiciously. 

‘Yes, the President.” 

The butler pulled the door almost shut. He 
looked at Mr. Roosevelt’s slouch hat with dis- 
dainful eye and inquired scornfully: 

‘*President of what?” 


ong 
LARA LOUISE KELLOGG had a most 


adoring mother. In her opinion there was 
nothing her daughter could not do: One day 
they went to see the 
famous clown, 
George Fox, in pan- 
tomime. Fox, a 
skilled acrobat, per- 
formed sundry astanishing feats, rewarded by as 
many ‘‘Ohs!” and other exclamations of sur- 
prise from Miss Kellogg. 

‘*Nonsense, Clara, you could do that,’’ was 
her mother’s invariable comment. 

But Miss Kellogg recognized her limitations. 
When Fox finally turned a double somersault 
her modesty asserted itself. ‘‘Now, Mother,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘even you must admit that I 
couldn’t do that.” 

‘*Not at all. On the contrary, I’m sure you 
could, Clara,” came the quick rejoinder, ‘‘if 

ou had your bloomers on and nobody was 


ooking.” 
ned 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY, who dislikes 

social functions, was induced to attend a “‘lit- 
erary” dinner in Indianapolis given in honor of 
one of the novel- 
ists who lived 
there. Mr. Riley 
took in to dinner 
a sister of the 
host, anexcellent 
woman, but not 
literary. 

The conversa- 
tion touching 
upon the beau 
ties of Chaucer, 
about whom a 
certain set of the 
city was then 
cultivating afad, 
a spirited discus- 
sion ensued, dur- 
ing which the 
bewildered sister 
caught from 
time to time 
only the name 
‘‘Chaucer.” At 
last she _ whis- 
pered to Riley: 

‘‘Who is this Mr. 
Chaucer they’re 
talking so much 
about? Is he very 
popular in society?” 

‘‘Madam,” solemnly responded Riley, ‘‘that 
man did something that forever shuts him out 
of society.” 

‘‘Mercy!” exclaimed 
‘What was it?” 

‘‘He died several hundred years ago,” 
Riley. 





She Thought Clara 
Could do Anything 




















Why Chaucer was 
Shut Out of Society 











the worthy woman. 
said 
“eed 


HERE Has Been a Tendency in some 

quarters to criticise Mrs. Cleveland for taking 
her children and educating them abroad, it 
being felt that this 
course is not in line 
with the ex-Presi- 
dent’s” sterling 
Americanism. But 
when folks make this criticism they either for 
get or do not know two points that have largely 
led Mrs. Cleveland to take this step — first, 
Mr. Cleveland’s unflinching honesty as a public 
servant, and, second, the American public’s 
parsimony in the matter of the salary of the 
President of the United States. Had ex-Pres 
ident Cleveland been less honest and had the 
American public paid him a larger salary as its 
President, so that he might have saved more 
than he did, his widow might not have felt it so 
strongly incumbent upon her to seek foreign 
fields of education where the cost of tuition and 
living is infinitely more moderate than in 
America. 





Why Mrs. Cleveland 
Lives in Europe 
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Do You Know Any Stories About Famous Folks ? 


E WANT any stories you may know or have heard about famous men and women, 
pe this page depends upon our readers 
get as many interesting anecdotes about well-known persons as we Can. 
promise to print all that are sent: we will make a selection of the best. 
expect all these stories to be entirely new, but they must be short and crisp and they 
must be about famous persons: not stories which famous persons tell about somebody 
else. We prefer humorous anecdotes, but all kinds, funny and serious, will be considered, 
For each story accepted we will pay two dollars. Stories which are unavailable will 
Please do not ask us to make you an excep- 
Observe these conditions and we shall be glad to 
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THE World-at-Large has never known just 

what a tremendously important part in the 
future of the Dutch nation was played by the 
little baby, the Prin- 
cess Juliana, that 
came a year or so 
ago to the Queen of 
the Netherlands. 
The importance of 
the coming of this 
baby was heralded 
everywhere on the 
basis of a succession 
to the throne. But 
there is another part 
the baby played 
which hasneverbeen 
told, andeven alarge 
part of the Dutch 
people know not how 
divinely opportune 
was the birth of the 
little Juliana. For 
Queen Wilhelmina 
and her subjects 
were slowly but 
surely pulling apart 
and headed straight 
for an open breach. 
And the cause harks 
back to the dislike 
and distrust that the 
Dutch have for the 
Germans. They did not like it when Wilhelmina 
married the German Prince Henry. Wilhelmina 
knew that her people would not like it, but 
counted on her personal popularity to overcome 
the National prejudice and objection. But try 
as she might and did the Queen could not 
induce her people to look with favor upon, much 
less accept, her husband. And both husband 
and wife felt it. 

The Dutch people were ready to believe the 
stories of the mistreatment of their Queen by her 
husband, and nothing that the Queen or the 
Prince did could convince the Dutch people to 
the contrary. The Prince was a German: that 
was enough, and anything was possible from a 
German. When disappointment succeeded dis- 
appointment of an heir to the throne the fault 
was placed upon the Prince. His early life was 
to blame. After a while the stolid refusal of her 
people to accept the Prince began to wear upon 
Wilhelmina and to irritate her. 

The Queen’s Dutch stubbornness came to the 
surface and she began to show her disgust with 
her people in public. She became cold in her 
demeanor: she withheld herself from any public 
appearance that she could get out of. Her hus- 
band pleaded with her, but her ‘‘ Dutch” was up. 
A rupture was imminent and Wilhelmina is not 
the woman to have avoided it. On the contrary, 
she longed for a chance to show her impatience 
with her people, and only her mother’s tact 
warded off several public expressions of the 
daughter’s disgust. 

It was at this critical juncture that the baby 
came, and immediately the Dutch stolidity 
disappeared asa mist. In their joy they accepted 
the Prince, and today, while he cannot as yet be 
said to be loved by the Dutch people, there is no 
doubt of the nation’s changed attitude toward 
him, And, of course, Wilhelmina was corre- 
spondingly happy, although it will yet take some 
time for her to forget the dogged refusal of her 
people to accept her husband. But it was, 
essentially, a case of a stitch in time—only the 
stitch was a baby. Juliana came in the nick of 
time to save her mother, her father and the peo- 
ple over whom she may rule from a mighty 
unpleasant scene and the remarkable picture of 
a popular Queen and her devoted people divided 
against themselves. 

teed 


A THOUSAND Cornell Students went to 
the theater one evening to hear Ethel Barry- 
more. As the play progressed the young men 
admiringly watched H 
the pretty young 
actress’s every 
move, clung to each 
word she spoke, 
followed her every 
graceful gesture. At 
the fall of the first 
two curtains the ap- 
plause was one bet 
ter than thunder, 
and each time the 
pleased Miss Barry 
more bowed her 
thanks to her enthu- 
siastic admirers. 

When the final 
curtain fell and when 
the valedictory ap 
plause died out a 
football cheer 
leader, down in 
front, jumped on to 
his seat and cried 
out: Ready, men: | «4 Curtain Speech 
the locomotive for » 
Ethel.” And with | That Made a Hit 
the boom of the sea = 
the famous yell of the old college sounded 
throughout the theater. When the yell died out 
the shout of ‘‘Speech,”’ “Speech,” was taken up 
with an insistence and an enthusiasm that 
clearly would brook no denial. 

After a moment’s pause the curtain was 
pushed aside and out came Miss Barrymore, 
half smiling, half afraid. She toyed for a second 
or two with a hat she held in her hands, and then 
as she laughed that familiar little nervous 
laugh of hers, she said: ‘‘Oh, say, fellows, I 
can’t make a speech—so let’s all sing!’ 

The ‘‘fellows” were on their feet in an instant, 
and there, from the stage, Ethel Barrymore, the 
girl, swung with them into the chorus of their 
— Mater’s battle song, ‘‘ Far Above Cayuga’s 
Waters.”’ 








How a Baby Moulded 
a Nation’s Future 



















































































“About once in two months,” writes a California woman, “I! give 
my mahogany pieces a good bath. 


With a dry cloth, | wipe off the dust. Then, with warm Ivory 
Soap suds and a piece of chamois, | begin the washing. After 


washing well, I wipe lightly with a piece of cheesecloth, polishing 
with a chamois. 


I wash just what I can dry and polish at one time. By doing 


this, and a little dusting every day, | am able to keep my furniture 
in good condition.” 


Ivory Soap Lew ee we « 99440 Per Cent. Pure. 
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that girl who is going to pitch the note of American society in the 20th century — who is going to make of America a 
nation that is either good or bad, cultivated or ignorant, law-abiding or lawless. I have something to say to that girl. 
Iam notaman: Iam not Mr. Bok because he has given me the place where his page usually is printed. 
woman: an American woman who was an American girl: 
hundreds of American girls, and at least this much I can say for myself—I know my subject. 


Now then: 


HERE are nearly seven millions of you American girls 
in your teens in this country today. Of course among 
q all those millions there are many thousands who are 










|: sweet and bright and well bred. They are all that is 
ty most lovely in a world full of lovely things. 

wi But if numbers are to count they are no more the 

1 sam typical American girl than a white blackbird is the typical blackbird. 

ast Shocking as it sounds—and is—you are the type; you, to whom I 
Wy 


want to say plainly that you are being described all over the world as 


’4 selfish, pert, self-centered—in a word, ill bred. 
(2 This is the truth—the gospel truth. It isn’t the claptrap that the 
‘fe papers print about you, but it is what real men and women are saying 
ie, about you. 

G You have blandly accepted your yellow-journal title of “the 
‘f3e) American Princess.” Clapping your mock crown as firmly as possible 
AW) upon your exaggerated coiffure you have given us an exhibition—we 
re may as well put it flatly—an exhibition of incompetence which would 
iy relegate a real Princess to the nursery, and of bad manners which 
‘a would send a Royal Highness supperless to bed. 
(Key Now what are the points on which this opinion is based? 


First your voice! Vocally, you are always on the scrimmage line. 
Europe puts its fingers in its ears when it hears you coming. 

You not only talk too loud, you talk too much—or you talk too 
little. Now you will exclaim that there’s no suiting me anyway, 
and I can distinctly hear the high, shrill voice with which you are 
Waar demanding whether I “ain’t the limit.” Of course it is impossible 
4 to measure out conversation by rule and to say: “Give three tea- 

, 





spoonfuls every fifteen minutes.” But if you cannot watch yourself 
Oe just watch your girl friends when they are with older persons. See 


e . 
wigey how many of these girls are openly bored; and how many others 
es talk ina high dogmatic tone, proclaiming their opinions on every 
a, 


4 possible subject on which they know—or think they know~—anything 
at all, and dismissing the rest with plain indifference. 






MAN of international reputation, traveled, cultivated, 
knowing books, art, music and society, recently told me of 
meeting a young American girl with whom he had a con- 
versation about a much-discussed exhibition of pictures. 
That is, it started out to be a conversation, but it soon resolved itself 
into a monolog by the girl. 

‘The man happened to be a native of the country from which the 
pictures came. He had made the art of that country a lifelong study. 
Yet this girl, not half as old and a thousand times less experienced, 
contradicted his statements, disputed his judgment and proceeded to 
lead him—or, rather, to drive him—in the way she thought he 
should go. 

**Of course,” the man said in relating the experience, “I simply 
kept silence and allowed the young person to deliver her extraordinary 
fund of misinformation without comment.” 

If your voices were only pleasanter, your manner of speaking less 
disagreeable and slovenly, the things you say would not sound so 
hopelessly rude and ill bred. For instance, I do not join in the 
sweeping denunciation of slang which is often preached to you. 
Slang is like certain seasoning. Used with fine discrimination it gives 
flavor and even distinction. But it takes judgment to give that flavor. 
And that judgment you do not supply. Your talk is just loaded with 
slang; just crude, common, senseless slang. 

If you have not enough perception to make you use slang as a rare 
piquant flavor—piquant because it is rare—forswear it altogether. 
You can easily prove my point that what you say has a very different 
sound according to the way you say it. Experiment with the phrase 
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An Open Letter to the American Girl 
Who was Born 
Between January 1, 1892, and January 1, 1899 


WANT to talk, straight and without mincing words, to the American girl who was born between these dates—the 
ike girl who, in other words, will not be out of her teens until between January 1, 1912, and January 1, 1919. 
Q 








For it is 


Iama 
I have met, known, worked with, lived with, and loved 


I mentioned above. You feel like saying it, I am sure. Well, try it 
in a voice pretty and intimate, with little modulations conveying, if 
you want to, good-natured tolerance of my old-fogyism. Now then: 
“ Tsn’t she the limit!”’ And now again, this time in your usual high, 
nasal tone: ‘ Well! ain’t she thuh lim-mut!” 

A second point made against you will please you even less—the 
magazines and newspapers are printing scores of articles about your 
ignorance. You do not know that they are for the simple reason that 
you do not read the papers, and you rarely permit yourself to stray 
beyond the stories in the magazines. But it is a fact that men and 
women all over the country are commenting with contemptuous 
amazement upon the fact that you cannot spell, you cannot read even 
passably well, and you cannot write a presentable letter. I have seen 
plenty of letters lately from girls at finishing (!) school and at college 
which a twelve-year-old child should be ashamed to have written. 


T IS this ignorance of yours which makes your attitude 
toward older people so much the more ridiculous. For ask 
yourselves this question: “ What can we do better than our 

i mothers could do?” Is there anything you have learned 

that your mothers could not now teach you much more about from 

their own knowledge and experience? What are you accomplishing? 

You are not doing anything with the housekeeping problem — except 

to shirk it. You are a slave to the dressmaker. You are a poorer 

daughter to your mother than she was to hers. And it looks very 
much as if you are going to bea less wise mother to your children than 
your mother was to you. 

And that isn’t all. For even if you couldn’t cook, sew, manage 
servants or direct a household we might forgive you if you had learned 
other things; if you had learned to be respectful, obedient, unselfish, 
considerate, well bred. But I am willing to accept even your own 
verdict on these points. If you will be honest with yourselves you will 
admit that at home you are self-willed and heedless of others’ comfort 
and pleasure; while in public you are not only lacking in courtesy but Ay”) 
are often an actual nuisance as weil. And, which is worse, you do ENG 
not have enough self-respect to be ashamed of it. roe x 

I spent a winter recently in a city where, I believe, there are more Ms 
schools for girls, in proportion to the population, than in any other 
place in the country. What was the result? I found by sad experi- 
ence that if I were going to the opera, a concert or even the theater, 
it behooved me to find out whether my seats were near any reserved 
for delegations from the seminaries. For almost invariably there 
were girls among them who had neither courtesy nor conscience about 
spoiling the pleasure of everybody within hearing. Nor were these 
experiences with girls who have lacked education and home influence 
of the right sort. They were with girls who, by reason of their birth 
and breeding, should represent the best product of American culture. 
It is the degeneration of the nice American girl which is so alarming. 
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ae UT don’t think that I, as a woman, am the only one who is 
By saying these things. Men, young and old, are talking about 
EM MWe] you critically, coldly, in a very different tone from that they 
WEI NS once used about you. A man who confesses to a growing 
dissatisfaction with the twentieth-century brand of American girlhood 
told me the following incident which happened while he was abroad 
last summer. It was in an Amsterdam gallery where he had spent a 
good deal of time studying one particular painting. 

During the hour he sat in front of it one morning six American 
girls at different times wandered through the room, and in the course 
of their indifferent transit stopped squarely in front of him and took 
a more or less prolonged survey of the picture he was studying. 
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said the man. 


“The gallery was almost empty,” 
room for them to see if they had stepped a little to one side, giving me 


“There was ample 


a chance, too. They knew I was studying that canvas, for they looked 
at me as they came along and it was my interest in the picture which 
seemed to rouse their curiosity. 

“Yet every one of those six American girls planked herself stclidly in 
my way without even a glance of apology! Finally a seventh girl came 
into the room, gradually made her way around to my picture, glanced 
at me, saw I was studying it, and with a murmured word of apology 
immediately stepped out of my range.” 

“The one nice American girl to-six rude ones!” I sighed. 

“Not at all!’’ he remarked dryly. “She was Dutch.” 


Z2Q90O'T long ago I was one of a group at supper after an informal 
A evening. While we sat at the table the son of the house came 
ae a ee in accompanied by a girl cousin who was visiting there. The 

aI two had been at the theater, and I was struck by the difference 
in t'their attitude toward the older persons present. 

The young man, taking a chair somewhat in the background, listened 
with the keenest interest to the general conversation, in which the leading 
parts were being taken by a railroad president and a banker. The girl 
pulled up a chair— causing several others to move along — spread her 
arms on the table, slumped forward on to them and began telling her 
aunt about the play. I caught such phrases as “perfectly dandy,” 
“simply bum” and “I’m just crazy about him.” She succeeded, whether 
intentionally or not, in so disturbing the whole atmosphere that finally 
the men’s talk languished; one of them turned to her with a question 
about the play—and she was launched! 

I do not wonder that a man recently called you the most self-centered 
creatures in the world. For how many of you outside of two or three 
cities know anything about opera seasons in this country—or anywhere? 
How many of you know Botticellis from bottled cherries? In short, how 
many of you know anything except your own immediate personal affairs? 
How many of you read anything except current novels and _ story 
magazines? You shirk the slightest mental effort just as you avoid 
anything like actual physical work. 

Here is an experience I had only a few weeks ago. I sat talking to 
an elderly woman, whose granddaughter—a young lady of twenty-two — 
was writing a letter in an adjoining room. Ina high nasal voice came 
the following appeals at intervals of about three minutes: 

““Gram-ma! how do you spell tomato?” 

‘'T-o-m-a-t-o,” was the reply. 

“Gram-ma! is there a hyphen between non and sense in nonsense?” 

“No.” 

“Gram-ma! do you spell ‘all right’ a-]-r-i-g-h-t?”’ 

“No, dear; it is two words.” 

“Gram-ma”’ was Close to seventy and the girl was just out of college! 
Do you wonder that I say you are giving us an exhibition of ignorance 
which would send a real Princess back to the nursery? 

I know the inside of newspaper work; and I repeat, my dear but 
deluded American girl, that the people who write about you as the 
‘‘ American Princess” and the “ American Queen” call their own effu- 
sions “slush.” They know it is mere claptrap. But it makes good 
headlines. Do not be fooled by it. So far as you are concerned there 
is more plain truth in one criticism from your mother than in all the 
newspaper headlines in the country. 





JHUS FAR I have repeated a few of the bitter things said about 
you. I donot ask you to forgive me. Rather should you ask 
us all to forgive you because you have made such accusations 
wee possible. Now I will take some of the blame from your 
shoulders. For I frankly admit, my dear American girl, that you do not 
seem to me to deserve the lion’s share. I said that your children will be 
what you make them. And I admit that you are what we have made you. 

Has your mother ever said to you: “If I could have had as much 
when I was your age as you have now I should have been the happiest 
girl in the world”? 

Of course she has. So has your grandmother. So have your aunts, 
maiden and otherwise. You have heard it so often that it has lost its 
meaning for you if it ever had any. But it really did mean more in your 
life than you ever dreamed. ‘The chances are that when your mother 
was a girl she did have an overdose of self-denial and unsatisfied 
longing. She was forbidden pleasures which seemed to her perfectly 
innocent. She had precious few good times, as you young folks count 
good times. She dressed simply. She had few books and magazines to 
read. Her spending money was a pittance which would not keep you 
in ice-cream soda. 

In short, her overdose of self-denial was not soon forgotten, and when 
you came along and began wanting things the memory of her girlhood 
heartaches stirred all her tender love of you—and she gave you what you 
wanted. She gave you clothes which her own judgment told her were 
not suited to you. She gave you food you had no business to eat. She 
gave you money, of whose value you had not the faintest conception. 
She gave you praise you hadn't earned, privileges you abused, devotion 
you accepted as a matter of course. 

You became like the young birds that tag around after the mother 
bird, their bills stretched in a constant and appalling demand for more, 
and more, and yet more. It was a mistake which has had cruel conse- 
quences for your mothers and for you. 

But one forgives that sort of a mistake. 





There was in it only love 


/ and kindness and good intention. Even a mistake, when it has such 
Pres golden threads in its pattern, cannot be altogether ugly. That is the 
( ; reason why, as you American girls grow older, so many of you show how 
a right you are at heart. Those golden threads in the foolish, pattern of 
“oN your training never kernieh, and in time you begin to repeat them— 
ht the golden threads of unselfishness and devotion. You become more 
De womanly and helpful. Even your manners take a turn for the better. 
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Your digestions, alas! are not so easily repaired. 
you quite the same as if you had begun right. 

So much for the blame which belongs to the too tender mother. 
I condemn her in one breath—and forgive her in the next. But there 
is another class of women on whose shoulders I would like to pile most 
of the responsibility for the degeneration of nice American girls. They 
are those women who are the ever-present models in that degeneration. 


And in no way are 
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UT almost every accusation I have made against American girls 
I make against many American women. If our women were 
soft of voice, gracious in speech, conspicuous only because of 
their beauty and their exquisite courtesy our girls would not 

have to be the target of a thousand lectures. Example is better than 

preaching any day. 

But what of all that? What if there are excuses by the hatful for your 
shortcomings? What if your mothers have loved you not wisely, but too 
well? What if they themselves are often selfish, overdressed— in a word, 
ill bred? And what if they have made you like themselves? 

At any rate you do not have to stay so. Thank your stars that 
you are not a leopard. You can change your spots if you want to. 
You are an American girl. You can be—as I said that some of you 
already are—all that is most lovely in a world full of lovely things. 
Then why not be it? 

A great many grown-ups say that you have no imagination. I 
don’t believe them. I know it lies hidden in your heart ready to be 
thrilled by the right touch. And I wish I could rouse it. I wish I could 
speak “with the tongues of men and of angels’”—of men, mind you! — 
and make you see just what you mean to this great, beautiful, wonderful 
country of ours. 

The way you talk, the way you dress, the way you treat your home 
people, the things you eat, the money you spend and the way you spend 
it—these are not little things, which concern only you and your family. 
They are far more important, in the long run, than even the big things 
your brothers and your sweethearts are doing in business and science 
and politics. 

A man once said: “Give me a place to stand and I will move the 
world.” I say: “Give me a compelling influence over American girls in 
their ‘teens and I will make their country the greatest the world has 
ever known!” 

If only you could be stirred and thrilled by a knowledge of your 
power, you young girls who hold the future in the hollow of your hands! 
If, for instance, you make and keep your bodies healthy you will have 
done a more important thing than to engineer a pure-food crusade, or to 
conduct an anti-tuberculosis campaign—great as those movements are. 
For you will have gone to the very root of the matter and have given 
the next generation a nation of healthy mothers. 
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3K YOU know enough to be healthy yourselves you will know 
enough to keep your children healthy. And in time, instead 
of being a people notorious for nerves and dyspepsia, we will 
Si be superb in physical beauty—the Greeks of the modern world. 
A fine picture, and you alone can make it come true. 

As for your manners, I suppose you think it will be of small import- 
ance in the long run whether you speak in one tone or another. What 
difference can it make to the country whether you lounge about in round- 
shouldered abandon or carry yourself with spirit and grace? Society 
won’t go to pieces, you think, even if your conversation is a mere hash 
of other people’s slang. ‘The country won’t be saved by your being polite. 

Won’t it? ‘Think of some one you know who has a manner of fine 
and sincere courtesy. Rare as the quality is, you surely must know 
some one who has it. What traits seem to shine through it? Are not 
they kindness, sincerity, respect for one’s self and consideration for 
others? If we need a better basis than that on which to build a National 
character I wish some one would tell us about it. 

You may say that you know people who are mighty. polite so far as 
manner goes, but that their courtesy is like some beauty—just skin deep. 
And you are quite right about this. ‘They are like a gown made of 
cheap, ugly material but covered with frills and furbelows of silk. You 
constantly have glimpses of the ugly background and the frills are 
always coming off. 

But the average American girl is not cheap and ugly at heart. She 
reverses the case. Her background or foundation material is all right 
when we see it now and then. It is her frills and furbelows which are 
cheap and ugly—but which seldom come off. 

It does make a difference, even to the future of the nation, whether 
you are—as people say you are—ignorant, selfish and ill bred. It makes 
a most startling difference in two ways which will come home to you 
very closely. You will not win the lasting love of men if you are selfish, 
ignorant and ill bred. That is one fact which there is absolutely no 
denying. And another is that you cannot prevent your children being 
like you, except that if you are ignorant, selfish and ill bred they will 
be more so than you are. 





Base O JUST think what it would mean to this nation if its women 
were no longer “lovable” in the best sense of the word. ‘There 
ONS is only one thing that could be compared with it: that would 
is beats) be a nation whose men were cowards. And even that would 
not be so bad. For it is true that good women, when compelled by 
circumstance, can be all things to their children. ‘They can be as brave 
as they are tender, as indomitable as they are gentle. 

So that even if men were craven-hearted women could, out of their 
own natures, bring up brave sons. But if women were to become con- 
temptible then God help us all! For we should have to walk through a 
Valley of Humiliation indeed before we could climb again up to the light. 

I am not saying that you are contemptible now. But I do say that 
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you cannot go on being ignorant, selfish and ill bred without losing your 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 64 














The Wedding in “The Love of Life” Compan 


The Story of a Courtship on the Stage: By Louise Closser Hale, Author of “The Actress,” etc. 


Part One: I 


HE mud-covered depot omnibus emerged from the 
gloom of a side street, and, lumbering into a feebly 
lighted thoroughfare, drew up before the hotel. There 
was the usual attempt among the occupants to escape 
through the narrow door before the horses were wheeled in a 
quarter circle and the rear end of the bus bumped against 
the curb. As a result the soubrette was precipitated into 
the arms of a traveling salesman. This caused much 
laughter among the other salesmen, but elicited only wan 
smiles from the members of the company to which the 
soubrette was attached: they had seen her do it so many 
times before. 

As the commercial men were nearest the door the mem- 
bers of ‘‘ The Love of Life’”’ company were the last to leave, 
and certain whispered directions were given to the juvenile 
to fly to the register as soon as he touched earth, and engage 
rooms for those to follow. This he did, putting his own 
name down first and arranging as best he could for the 
others, who crowded into the office as soon as possible to 
gaze belligerently at the numbers written opposite their 
names, yet unresistingly to accept their room keys. 

The last to enter the hot, ill-smelling lobby was Robert 
Deemster, the leading man of the company. He had stayed 
behind to help the women down, and, before entering him- 
self, ushered through the door a tall, fair girl with a nose so 
straight that one lost courage, but with a twinkle in her 
gray eyes which put her well among the humans. They 
were both quietly dressed, and yet no one in the hotel office 
of that small Western town would have mistaken their 
calling at the first glance. 

Near the desk she turned to him. 


‘‘Did you write for 
rooms, Bob?”’ 





































ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


“Yes, dear, I know this place of old. Sit down, and I’ll 

send the bellboy to you with your key. 

Under the stare of some thirty pairs of eyes ] M arcia Holt 
sat, utterly unconscious of her surroundings. ‘‘ How bossy 
he is,”” she thought, “ yet how I like it!”’ 

A voice broke in unpleasantly upon her, the raspy voice of 
an elderly woman, tremulous with indignation. She carried 
in her hand a small, worn notebook, to which she referred as 
she berated the clerk. ‘‘ You see it is the same room. I 
keep the names of all the hotels and just how I like them; 
this one is marked : ‘Table awful—no sleep—steam pipes.’ 
And now you've given the same number to me again. It’s 
too bad: our advance man should look after me 

The clerk interrupted her impatiently: ‘‘It’s the only 
room left in the house, Madam, and one of our best.” 

““Haven’t you any on the front ?”’ 

“‘Miss Holt has the only one left.” 

The old lady bristled. ‘‘ Ah, Miss Holt, of course. May 
I ask how Miss Holt, whose name is not yet on the register, 
was assigned this room?” 

The clerk continued writing names on small slips of 
paper, then inserting them in a ledger, and Bob Deemster, 
who had been waiting for his key, turned to her, and in a 
lower voice, hoping that she would catch his pitch, replied: 
“‘T wrote for rooms—for Marcia and myself. You should 
have done that too.” 

The lip of the old actress, who had been a star in the hey- 
day of her youth, quivered. ‘‘No one looks after me, but 
I’m not a beauty; I’m just an old woman.” 

Deemster gave her an angry look and she shrank visibly. 

‘I don’t say you shouldn’t do all you can for Marcia,” 

she hurried on. ‘‘You’re engaged to marry her, and it’s 

a man’s duty to ti ike care of the girl he loves; but the 
Management 

Her voice soared again, and Marcia, catching the 
drift of the difficulty, rose and advanced swiftly to the 
desk, a bellboy in her wake. ‘‘ Take my room, Mrs. 
Flewwellin,” she urged, offering the key. ‘‘{ don’t care 
where I am; I sleep so well.” 

The old lady beamed. ‘‘Oh no, my dear, I really 
couldn’t’’—accepting the brass offering as she pro- 
tested. ‘‘All right, then, since you insist, and you’re 
a sweet girl, Marcia. It’s not the steam pipes that | 
mind,’’ she added, speaking covertly, eyes on the clerk, 
‘‘but I do so like to look out in the street.” 

She sailed away, and the clerk, Bob and Marcia 
smiled wearily at one another. 

The bellboy seized their bags and examined their 
two keys. ‘This way,” he snipped; ‘‘you’re both 
together.” 

A delicate flush rose to Marcia’s cheek, and she shook 
her head uncertainly, but in Deemster’s eyes there 
deepened a steadfast determination. ‘‘It’s Fate, dear 
love,” he whispered. 

Marcia smiled back at him. ‘Perhaps,’ she answered. 

Deemster, in a transport of happiness, entered his 
room and shut the door; but Marcia, as though afraid 
to be alone with her own thoughts, stood in the 
hallway exchanging a few words with the juvenile, 
who had the room opposite. Farther down the cor- 

ridor the first old man was already splashing 
through a wash-up, the sounds coming from 
the open transom. 

‘See you've changed rooms with Old Mother 
Bunch,” commented the juvenile. ‘1 wonder 
if any show under the sun ever settled down 
in the numbers originally assigned to them. 





“Not a Look had Passed to Suggest a 
Deeper Fmotion Than the Interest in 
Fach Other as Hero and Heroine” 


I gave Little Dotty Cough-Drop my room because she 
wanted a patent rocker; seems she has one at home; she’s 
changed twice since, and now listen ‘4 

Squeals of excitement on the part of the soubrette were 
heard at the far end of the hall emanating from a dark 
room, and exclamations wafted out from a bellboy evidently 
in the pursuit of the unattainable, and annoyed over his 
failure. As Marcia walked down the corridor and stopped 
at the young girl’s door 
she was greeted by a burst 
of light and prolonged 
laughter. The soubrette 
was taking an electric-light 
bulb, which hung on a long 
cord, from out of a drawer. 
The light was on. 











“Elizabeth Tightened 
Her Grip on Marcia’s 
Shoulders. ‘Do as I 
Tell You; You Love 
Him, Don’t You?’” 


‘‘Oh, Marcia!’’ she shrieked, spying the leading woman. 
‘“We couldn't find the light anywhere, but at last I got hold 
of the cord and followed it up; and get on to the wisdom of 
some old farmer! Since he couldn’t blow it out, and didn’t 
know about turning it out, he just naturally pulled this 
chiffonier into the center of the room, and shut the light up 
in the top, drawer. Aren’t we a great little nation for 
ingenuity ? 

Miss Holt went back to her room smiling softly, while the 
soubrette discovered that the bed wasn’t made up, so she 
would have to change again. But Marcia made no other 
move. Her room had been done over recently; the wall 
paper, of a poppy design of giant proportions, gave an air 
of exaggerated cheerfulness to the scene; and the white 
bed was newly enameled, and had a clean counterpane. 

The girl turned down the coverlid and buried her nose in 
the bedclothes. It was an extraordinary proceeding to a 
layman, but Marcia was seeking, yet dreading, the odor of 
old comforters, soggy with age rather than soil. She with- 
drew her pretty face, well satisfied. 

‘It’s nice and clean,”’ she said to herself, and turned to 
the unpacking of her bag. 

There was a glint of raindrops upon the windowpane, and 
the early winter’s evening was raw and black; but the steam 
pipes to this poor stroller simmered cozily, the lights were 
bright, and in these humble surroundings Marcia found 
herself quite happy. 

Through the locked connecting door, which opened into 
Deemster’s room, she could hear the conflict of china bowl 
with china pitcher as Bob made himself ready for six o'clock 
supper after their all-day journey. He heard her as she 
moved about the room humming snatches of popular airs, 
but he made no effort to communicate with her through 
the thin wooden paneling; that would have been a breach 
of etiquette.. 
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When the town clock in the square struck six he locked 
his outer door and knocked at hers from the hall. 

“Room all right?” he asked as she bade him enter. He 
stood in the open doorway. 

She nodded, and lifted up her mouth to show that a pin 
between her lips prevented her speaking. Her hands were 
busied with the fastenings of her collar at the back. 

“Want any help?” he continued, advancing. She 
backed away from him and shook her head, but in doing 
so she moved beyond the visual angle through the open 
door, her hands still fluttering with the lace. 

Deemster, seeing his opportunity, slipped an arm 
around her neck, removed the gold pin from between her 
teeth, and endeavored to kiss her. Marcia twisted her- 
self from him, laughing silently, and a noiseless struggle 
ensued behind the door. 

“You sha’n’t,’’ she whispered. 

“T will, and you know it,’”’ returned her lover, his 
mouth against her ear.’ : ; 

“You've no right in here.”’ 

“‘Give me the right, dear heart.”’ . 

“The door is open.”’ 

‘And we're behind it, but in half a second ”” Bob 
made a pretense of dragging her in view of the corridor. 

Marcia, with a gasp of protest, lifted her face to his. 
“You brute!’’ she said. 





ZS Yet Deemster was no “brute.’’ Once having 
conquered he pressed her lips as reverently as would a 
courtier the fingertips of his queen. His fierce envelop- 
ing arms relaxed gently. ‘‘I adore you,” he whis- 
pered brokenly. ‘‘I adore you.” 

Marcia, still within the circle of his arms, faced him 
squarely. She slipped her hands under his coat after a 
fashion of her own, and he held them close on each side 
with the pressure of his upper arms. He looked down at 
her gravely, but she smiled up at him. 

“I’m admiring your uglinesses,’’ she said under her 
breath. ‘‘The faults in your face make you attractive; 
do you know that?”’ 

Deemster’s face twitched humorously. ‘‘I didn’t, but 
it’s cheering news.”’ 

“Don’t be foolish. I meanit. I like that little indenta- 
tion between your brows. I used to think you were get- 
ting ready to be cross with me.” 

‘* Dearest !’’ 

“Ssh! I like the long line from the top of your head to 
the end of your irregular nose. Most men whom women 
love—and obey—have that. Don’t look so satisfied.” 

“I’m not; it’s horror.”’ 

“I like the way your cheeks crack in half circles when 
you smile.”’ 

Bob’s eyes twinkled. ‘Pretty, pretty,”’ he murmured. 

Her little hands pinched him under the coat. ‘Now 
this is serious,’’ she admonished; ‘‘the women out in 
front admire you for your height, the way that one wave 
of hair crisps over your forehead; and they watch for you 
to laugh so as to see all of your teeth.” 

“Oh, stop it,” said Deemster, shaking her. He was 
genuinely bored. 

Marcia waved back and forth limply, but continued: 
“Those silly matinée girls haven’t sense enough to know 
that you are most ‘smiley’ when your face is grave. Oh, 
it isa very good thing,”’ she hastened on as he begged for 
quarter, ‘‘ because you are rather a solemn person, Robert, 
and if you weren’t at your sweetest and gentlest when 
the lines in your face are most resolute I don’t think I 
could stand a lifetime of you.” 

If she were hoping for a protest she was disappointed. 
Bob, with some of this resoluteness of which she spoke, 
lifted his hands to her shoulders as she turned away and 
brought her face to face with him again. ‘Not yet, 
little girl. All this talk about my map, its boundaries, 
doesn’t interest me in the least except that it interests 
you. And the matinée girls who care for dentistry can go 
to the dickens for all of me, as you know. But at last 
you've got to the subject that is nearer my heart tonight 
than it has ever been.”’ 


46 His voice deepened and Marcia looked at him 
quickly, pulling herself away. ‘‘Bob,’’ she interrupted, 
“we mustn’t stay behind this door. Some one will see.”’ 

“You mean they won't,” was his response, and, going 
to the door, opened it wide. Marcia stood silent; she 
had brought this on herself. ‘‘ You said a lifetime,” 
Deemster went on, returning to her side and talking 
rapidly, eagerly. ‘When does this life begin—yours and 
mine together ?’”’ 

‘““Next summer, dear, of course.’ 

Deemster shook his head impatiently. ‘‘ And why next 
summer? Why not now—tomorrow? We'll be two days 
in this place, counting Sunday, and three nights, and 
judging by our route we sha’n’t have such a chance again 
for a long time. What’s the use in our going on in this 
way, hungry for each other, lonesome, losing the best 
days of our life, waiting, waiting—and for what? Let 
me get the license and we'll be married after the matinée.”’ 

Marcia looked at him fondly, yet with dilating eyes of 
fear. She was country bred. Marriage to her meant a 
gown or two, a wedding party, talks with older women 
nearest of kin to her, some sort of preparation beyond 
this callous walking to a minister and walking away 
again. 

Deemster watched her anxiously. ‘Everything is 
propitious, dear, the two days here, the two ” he 
hesitated. 

A flood of color again swept over her pale face. He 
meant their two rooms together. And yet how trivial, 
how disgusting and how whimsical. ‘I suppose,” she 
said at last, her inflections tinged with humor, “if Mrs. 
oe had kept this room you would have married 

er. 

She regretted these words as she spoke them, for Deem- 
ster did not laugh, and she loved him for it, even as she 
dubbed him solemn. Marriage was more to this man 
than the collecting of new garments and a wedding feast, 
more than the poor opportunity of two days in one place 


’ 





and two rooms together, more than this present need of 
her and lonely cry for her. Marriage to Bob was the 
natural shaping of his life; ‘one of the obligations,” he 
cailed it before he met this girl. He was strong, he must 


protect the weak; Marcia was the weak. He sometimes 
wondered if he had come to these great conclusions before 
or after he met Marcia. He knew he was surprisingly 
happy, and deeply in love, and interspersed the airing of 


his pleasant sophistries with mixed quotations breathing 
adoration. They were just like other young people, but 
they did not know this. 

Indeed they were inclined to believe that no other two 
in the world had given the matter such serious considera- 
tion. Marcia was astounded, if not resentful, when a 
girl from her own country town had written of the long 
discussions she and her affianced had enjoyed before they 
took the fatal step. ‘‘They can’t have talked as we talk, 
Bob,” she had said to him when this letter was received. 
“‘Imagine asking each other between ‘two-steps’ what 
they would do if a bad season comes—when there is no 
bad season in the drug business anyway—or how they 
will get on if a manager won’t engage them both because 
they’re married.” 


\@4@ Bob had slipped his hand under his opened news- 
paper and pressed her arm when she had made this 
statement a month or so ago. They were sitting in the 
day coach of a train that would be five hours reaching 
their destination. For that length of time as on many 
preceding days, and for many days to follow, they dis- 
cussed the vital subject of their marriage, arranging for 
every contingency. Deemster was never without a news- 
paper, which deceived no one, but was a dignified cloak 
for their furtive handclasps. Marcia, at the touch of his 
hand upon her arm, had looked out of thé window with 
an expressionless face that she might lead astray any of 
the company who was watching. They were watching, 
and they were in no way duped. Marcia and Bob would 
not :have been themselves in any other case, but “we 
are different,’’ said Marcia and Bob. 

Marcia knew that the hour must come when there 
would be more meaning to their life than planning in a 
day coach. She wanted it to happen, but to go on the 
morrow to a minister, without gowns! She harked back 
capriciously to her first thought, but the objection was 
only the frail barrier for a deeper reason. She dreaded 
this marriage to take place with the eyes of all the 
company watching them amusedly. She twisted her 
hands convulsively as she strove to make Deemster 
understand, by words unspoken, the real cause for urging 
further delay. 

“Tf—if we could wait till summer, Bob, and then go 
off somewhere, quietly, I could get a few clothes by that 
time i 

Deemster, whose people had all married this way, did 
not understand the country girl’s appeal. He was a 
man of big motives; the little hindrances he took small 
account of. He wanted Marcia and his youth together; 
he told her this. Marcia moved her head from side to 
side in dumb negation; but as she started to plead more 
definitely the juvenile opposite opened his door and saw 
the two soberly talking. 

‘‘Aren’t you coming down?”’ he asked. 

It was a loophole of escape for her. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she gasped 
in relief, lifting her hat from the bed; then she turned to 
Bob and promised swiftly: ‘‘ After the performance I'll 
answer you, dear. You'll wait until then?”’ 

Deemster smiled confidently. ‘I'll have to, but—it 
will come out my way.” 

Marcia did not reply. She, too, knew that it would 
come out his way; it always did; that was one of her 
reasons for loving him. 





“’TIZBETH, have you come?” 

Marcia had passed through the outer door and 
made her way across the stage to the hallway pointed out 
to her by various stage hands as the one from which the 
dressing-rooms led. Under a shielded gasjet a paper was 
tacked, on which the stage manager had written the 
names of the company and the numbers of the rooms they 
were to occupy. But Marcia did not stop for this; she 
counted confidently on the first dressing-room off the 
hallway which was nearest to the stage, for Marcia was 
the leading lady. As she called for Elizabeth Burr she 
went beyond the third dressing-room off the hall, for 
Elizabeth, while playing the heavy part and entitled to 
a place next to the leading man, dressed fifth, owing to 
her demands for a room alone. She was the most tract- 
able member of ‘‘The Love of Life’ company. Damp 
dressing-rooms were nothing to her; cold stages, long 
jumps, hard rehearsing and poor hotels she accepted as 
part of the theatrical life she loved. But if the demands 
of the theater never tired her she was bored out of all 
proportion when she went among the “ outsiders,”’ as she 
was wont to call the men and women of any other walk 
in life save herown. And this day, according to her view, 
she had been particularly unlucky, for she had been met 
at the station by a kindly woman who knew the fare 
at the hotel, and who bore her off, struggling fiercely, 
to fried chicken and hot biscuit in a snug little home. 

There had been no answer to Marcia’s first call, and 
again she lifted up her voice: ‘‘ Lizbeth, are you here?”’ 

Through a transom at the farthest end of the hallway 
came the sound of a deep groan, but no other reply. 
Marcia smiled, and, walking to the door, pushed it open. 
The room was dimly lighted by a gasjet on each side of a 
wavering and weak-minded mirror, which was decorated 
with stickers of a vaudeville team in its four corners. 
One of the gasjets had no tip, so that it could not be turned 
on to its full height without smoking, and the other 
flared until the soot collected on the wire frame smutted 
the long newspaper-covered shelf beneath, which served 
as a dressing-table. This, with a chair, was the equip- 
ment of the room. 

On this single chair, which was backless, with her feet 
on a trunk sat Elizabeth, hat unremoved and gloves lying 
on the floor. As the girl eyed her friend moodily Marcia 
waited, admiring as she did so the deep color in the other’s 
olive face, the way the hair grew from her forehead in 
little waves, and the mobility of her handsome but 
irregular features. 

“You might have saved me,’’ commented the girl 
finally. ‘‘I’d have done as much for you.” 

Marcia began removing the pins from her hat, deeply 
amused. ‘‘Why, ’Lizbeth, our supper was frightful; 
you ought to be delighted re 

“‘Delighted!’’ Elizabeth rose to her feet and faced her 
friend. ‘‘I suppose you would enjoy being hauled off to 
meet a lot of strange people after ten hours’ travel, when 
your collar is dirty and you know it, and your soul is black 
and you don’t care, and you can’t remember to save your 
life the name of the man whom your hostess married.” 





Marcia shrieked. ‘‘ Don’t you know yet?” 

“No, I don’t,”’ returned the other savagely. ‘As a 
girl she was Martha Hastings. I suppose I received her 
wedding cards at some time or other, but I can’t recall 
them. I’d ask her how she spelled the name, but, of 
course, it would be Brown or Smith, so that I could never 
get away with it, and I’d hurt her feelings. I don’t want 
to do that. She’s a sweet woman, and you can’t eat the 
white meat of a lady’s chicken, and then ask her what her 
name is.”’ 

Marcia looked wistful. ‘‘ Was it a good chicken?” 

Elizabeth began divesting herself of her outer wraps. 
‘‘T suppose so, but, of course, being the guest-of honor, the 
breast was my usual portion, when all I like is the legs. 
There is no use telling these people who live respectable 
lives that any one really prefers a leg. They think you’re 
polite. Everything you do,” waving dramatically, “‘and 
everything you want that isn’t in line with what they do 
and want they put down to politeness, and don’t let you 
do or have it. The two children got the legs, and I could 
have cried.” 

“‘Poor old girl,’’ laughed Marcia, rumpling her pretty 
hair before the undecided mirror. ‘It’s over, though, 
isn’t it?” 

Elizabeth became very wild. ‘‘What gives you the 
idea that it is over? Did you notice her seize my bag? 
I actually wanted to check it at the station. I was so dis- 
tracted when she jumped out on me as soon as we got off 
the train, pointed out by that fresh advance man of ours— 
wait until I get hold of him—where was I? Oh, yes; I 
was so distracted I pretended we were leaving right after 
the performance tonight. It was an absurd thing to do; 
naturally she had read the papers and knew we were 
going to play two performances as well as a matinée; but 
if any one tells her we lie over Sunday in this town I'll 
kill him. I don’t care if it’s the President, I’ll kill him.’’ 


\&4S The irate speaker was by this time dragging gar- 
ments from her iron-bound trunk, and hanging them 
recklessly against the dirty walls without the protection 
of asheet. As a rule, while indifferent to her appearance 
in private life, she gave her stage clothes great care, for 
they were part of her beloved work. On this night there 
was the callousness of the submerged in all her actions. 

Marcia had loosened her own blouse and skirt bands 
as her friend emptied the trays, mindful that the “‘half 
hour’’ had been called, but loth to leave the room until 
the moment became propitious for the introduction of the 
subject nearest to her. She was rubbing her hands over 
the soft skin of her throat to take away the marks of the 
collar, while Elizabeth was daubing cold cream on her 
face and neck with fierce energy, and then taking it off 
with a bit of clean cheesecloth. 

“Of course you can get away from them by Sunday 
morning,’’ consoled the leading woman. 

But it was no consolation to Elizabeth; she wanted 
instant succor. ‘‘I can get away before—by tonight— 
and escape the Dutch supper they are going to give me 
after the play, if you’ll just help me,’’ she cried, a new- 
born purpose deepening in her eyes. 

“How so?”’ 

“Well, I can say you’re awfully ill and I must sit up 
with you. You can act sort of faint toward the end of the 
play, for they are all out in front, the whole Dutch supper, 
row B—6, 7, 8, 9, 10, ‘and be sure to notice us’; and to 
give the ring of truth to the fib I can borrow a night- 
gown from you and not get my bag. Goodness knows 
I’ll spend money on an extra toothbrush gladly. Then 
I’ll secure a room and we can all rest in peace.” 

Marcia shook her head. ‘I’m sorry, dear, but there 
isn’t a room in the hotel. I saw the clerk turn away a 
dozen men as I was going to the theater. And I couldn’t 
share my room with you, neither of us would sleep a 
wink—you know that ——”’ 

Miss Burr, thoroughly belligerent, started to reply; 
but Marcia, seeing a slight opening, hurried on with 
beating heart: ‘‘I’m all the more sorry because I want to 
talk with you tonight, for, ’Lizbeth—oh, 'Lizbeth, Bob 
wants me to marry him tomorrow, after the matinée— 
and oh, what shall I do, how shall I decide, how i 

But Elizabeth had heard enough. ‘‘Decide?’’ she 
cried, approaching her friend with shining eyes, and plac- 
ing her hands on the leading woman’s shoulders. ‘‘ How 
can you think twice about it? Marry him by all means, 
Marcia dearest.”’ 

Marcia was dismayed to find herself dismayed. 

‘Lizbeth, you don’t mean it ?”’ she gasped. 





ZS The other girl tightened her grip on Marcia’s 
shoulders, and shook her slightly. ‘‘ You doas I tell you; 
you love him, don’t you? Then marry him, of course— 
and I'll get his room.”’ 

Marcia struck down her friend’s hands sharply, tears 
and laughter struggling in her voice. ‘‘ You are too awful. 
Never in my life have I known such selfishness. No, 
don’t you speak or come near me. And don’t fret about 
tomorrow night, because the traveling men go to St. 
Louis for over Sunday. You can have all the rooms you 
want, and so far as I am concerned no one will disturb 
you. Don’t think sa 

“Fifteen minutes!’’ called the stage manager, and 
Marcia, holding her garments together, fled to the 
unpacking of her trunk, little flames in her eyes and 
tremulous fear in her heart. How Elizabeth’s crudity 
brought the situation home to her! She could never 
marry Bob tomorrow, and yet she was going to—Bob 
had said she would—and she was going to. 

By the time the quarter-hour was ended and the over- 
ture had finished playing she was made up. Even in that 
great rush she had managed to arrange her toilet-table 
daintily. It was impossible for this woman to create dis- 
order, and the perturbed state of her mind was as foreign 
to her and as unwelcome as would have been a chaotic 
room. Elizabeth, who opened the play, had dashed in 
and out twice, unmindful of the possibility of ‘ keeping 
the stage waiting,”’ and had hugged her friend, and pros- 
trated herself, and made remarkable advancements— 
for Elizabeth—to win forgiveness. 

“‘T sha’n’t step on that stage,’’ she said, popping her 
head in once more as the music for the raising of the 
curtain was almost over, ‘‘until you say you know I 
care more for your happiness than all the chicken legs 
in the world.’’ She paused. 
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college woman’s education is hardly a matter for dis- 

pute—so clearly is the lack shown every year in the 
dissatisfaction of home-coming graduates, disappointed 
parents, and in the general discomfort of all society in 
consequence. We—college women and our families—are 
distinctly conscious of the lack, of its effects; but of its 
cause, of the reason for its being, we are not, up to this time, 
sufficiently aware. 

It is, patently, a simple thing to say that one does or 
does not approve of college education for women, and to add 
arguments in either case. But no one can prove anything 
about it except college graduates themselves, and to them 
(in the past, at least) the emotional phase—the friendships, 
the jollifications, the host of happy but quite incidental 
memories—has appealed in retrospect, to the impossibility 
of admitting serious detractions from the college system as 
awhole. That this attitude is slowly chamgion points us to 
the most hopeful and at the same time suggestive reforms 
for the future. College girls—perhaps I should say college 
graduates—are dissatisfied. Not oneor two isolated failures, 
but a large and increasing number of superficially successful 
women are frank in acknowledging that their college educa- 
tion has been, if not a hindrance, at least not a help to them. 
They say that they are sorry they wasted four important 
formative years over it, that they can see many serious 
evils connected with the college idea even as an idea, that 
they would never send their girls to college, and so forth. 
They admit that there is so much of benefit in the system 
that it is ashame one cannot weed it of its faultiness, but— 
and that is as far as any of them has gone as yet. 


*[ eattes there is , something decidedly wrong with our 


What Colleze Does and Does Not Teach 


S THE weakness so subtle as to be untraceable and irreme- 

diable? I think not if you study the reasons of grad- 
uate dissatisfaction. You have first to consider the large 
class of women whose activities are bounded by that 
(singularly) dreaded modifier—domestic work. What is 
done for them in laying out curricula?) What useful, work- 
able foundation are they given for the things they have to 
do all their lives? They are required to take analytics, 
modern languages (of which who of them can speak a word ?), 
course after course of literature; and then as elective work 
what have they to choose from? More language, more 
literature, or perhaps a little science. They are given what 
their instructors proudly call a ‘‘general culture” course: 
something that ‘‘ broadens and refines,” that lifts them sup- 
posedly into a higher plane of influence for the rest of their 
lives. And with this intangible gift they are sent home—to 
towns of an average population of thirty thousand—to keep 
house and make their clothes, and teach their younger 
sisters the things they have never learned. 

But, you say, they have acquired habits of thought, sys- 
tem and a certain attitude of mind (we have no better 
word for it than ‘‘breadth’’) which must inevitably prove 
of great value in the end. And all that is true. But it is 
all they have acquired, and as the sum of four years’ edu- 
cation it is not nearly enough. When you consider how 
easy—how very easy—it would be to give, along with psy- 
chology and economics, those practical supplements of 
science of education, of house decoration and domestic 
science; how easy it could be made for the future house- 
mother to run a course in dressmaking parallel to a course 
in history of art and design—why it seems almost ridicu- 
lous—doesn’t it?—that all these boards of trustees should 
have left the thing undone for so long. 

Some of them tell you that girls wouldn’t take to the 
idea: that they are never satisfied unless they are following 
exactly the same courses as their brothers. I would point 
them to a young person of twenty-four, out in a small 
Western city, who told me only last month: ‘Oh, yes, they 
sent Harry to college to learn engineering, and he learned 
it. He’s making a success. They sent me to learn house- 
keeping off of the same courses—with a little supple mentary 
French instead of stoking!—and you see how I’ve learned it! 
Can’t even bake a loaf of bread! It’s taken me a whole 
ye ar to even want to! 

‘Why didn’t you want to?”’ I asked—for the point was 
very pertine nt. 

‘“‘I had so much to get over,” she said thoughtfully. 
“That’s the worst of college. You get a whole set of tradi- 
tions and prejudices peculiar to the college world alone; 
and—it’s awfully painful shedding them. Who in Peoria 
cares if Hamlet was or wasn’t mad? People here want to 
know if you can make good hats and get up a dinner. Until 
I grew to want to fit into my world—this world—I was 
wretched. I tell you, Anne, college doesn’t prepare, that’s 
the trouble with it.” 


It Prepares Men, but Not Women 


O,1T doesn’t prepare. It prepares men, but not women 

just because trustees and professors are so sure that the 
women don’t want to be prepared. But give them a chance! 
One hears the president of one’s Alma ‘Mater declare with 
an expansive pride that ‘‘our college gives to women the 
same training and the same courses as are given at Harvard 
and at Yale.’’ And the enormous humor of it does not 
appeal to him! If education is to be a sort of intellectual 
gymnasium, wherein girls and boys strive to outdo each 
other's strength in performing intricate feats for the pleasure 
of onlookers, then the present system is perfect. Objectively 
it sounds extremely well, and girls may be excused for pre- 
ferring it toa standard less showy. If, on the other hand, 
education is to mean training, then our colle ge women’ Ss 
education of today is a joke—a joke not only in its service 
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A LADY FOR AN HOUR 


The Story of a Girl and a Dress: By Leila Burton Wells 





yy. m7a|RS. CARRUTHERS studied her reflection in 

the cheval-glass with narrowed and compla- 
centeyes. There were nolines in the middle- 
aged face, for art had removed them, no 
tender curves in the tightly corseted figure, 
no silver threads in the artificially darkened 
hair. Superhuman efforts had been exercised 
; to resist the encroachments of time, but each 
and every defense only served to reveal the heartbreaking 
hopelessness of the conflict and the baffling puissance of 
the foe. Still, to Mrs. Carruthers, eternally watching, the 
pink-shaded light swaying above her head was kind, and 
showed tonight only a very charming and youthful lady. 
Her thought was so egotistically centered that the mirror 
reproduced for her only one arrogant figure; yet there were 
other reflections there. 

One was the figure of a kneeling girl, robed somberly in 
black, who stooped with deft and accustomed fingers to 
confine a fall of lace on her mistress’s gown. Even in the 
half shadow thrown on her face one realized that here was 
that quality of beauty which had been denied the more 
carefully nurtured woman. Here were ropes of strong and 
burnished hair, a silky skin, all rosily tinted from the red 
blood creeping under it, and a slim young throat set with 
surprising dignity on a pair of faultless shoulders. With the 
unconscious grace of one to whom beauty has not yet 
become power the maid fastened a pair of fur-lined party 
boots on the slippered feet at which she knelt. Her eyes, as 
they rested on the reflection in the mirror, were full of 
rebellious envy, only half concealing a wistful and almost 
childlike admiration. 

Mrs. Carruthers, observing, saw only the admiration, and 
touched with pleased fingers the pearl dog-collar clasped 
about her powdered throat. ‘‘ You don’t think I have on 
too many?” she asked undecidedly. 

“Jewels, you mean? No, Madam!” 

‘* My fan, please.” 

Agnes rose to her feet. ‘‘I think I gave it to you, Madam.” 

“No!” tapping her foot impatiently on the floor, ‘‘ you 
did not give it to me.” 





ZS The girl began a silent and apprehensive search for 
the missing article, and Mrs. Carruthers seated herself in 
extreme exasperation, watching through coldly critical eyes 
the fruitless search. ‘I have not much more time to waste,”’ 
she observed icily; then with sudden detached interest: 
“‘Has my gown arrived yet from Lucile’s?”’ 

‘‘Not yet, Madam.” 

‘‘That woman grows more unbearable every hour! When 
the gown arrives you may remove it from the box. I wish to 
examine it on my return. You have not found the fan yet, 
I see. 

The girl darted forward with a little joyful cry. ‘‘Why, 
you have it, Madam,” she exclaimed, indicating where it 
hung attached to a slim, jeweled chain on her mistress’s 
gown. 

“Of course! How absurd! Well, give me my gloves and 
see that you do not leave the room. Let James carry down 
my cloak and flowers.’’ Moving toward the door, ‘‘ Where 
is he?” impatiently. ‘‘Have you rung for him?” 

‘‘He is outside in the hall, Madam,” and, tragically 
patient, the girl opened the door. 

Mrs. Carruthers, flinging a hurried good-night over her 
shoulder, swept from the room. 

Agnes handed the cape, gloves and flowers to a s‘olid 
footman; and ‘then, with a long, struggling sigh of release, 
she reéritered the apartment and closed the door behind 
her. 

Her face, as she paused a moment to survey the disordered 
room, wore an expression of bitter weariness and disillusion- 
ment; her shoulders drooped, and her hands fell listlessly 
to her side. Bodily and mentally she was tired. The 
irritable demands of the day clung to her like a miasma. 
Presently, with another sigh that from sheer force of habit 
died almost as it was born, she began straightening the 
confusion of the room, moving always with the deft and 
noiseless precision of one who has lived a lifetime among 
people who demand and pay for mechanically perfect 
service. Her face now was calm, almost stolid, but the 
heart suffocating under the simple black blouse was full of 
hostile rebellion. 

Too young to reason wisely she only knew that the injus- 
tice of the hour was consuming her. Why should she serve 
continually and never be served? Why should an accident 
of birth have made her body subject to one who by every 
law of justice and proportion was her inferior, save in 
education? Why should she be compelled day after day to 
array that other woman in the rare, fine things she herself 
coveted, that her whole being panted and cried out for? 
Why should not a small measure of the overflowing opu- 
lence around her be hers? She was by instinct a good 
woman, but a gnawing love of the beautiful was the heritage 
a reckless mother had left her, and a natural delicacy of 
discernment made refinement a possibility to her. She had 
imitated the carriage and deportment of her mistress so 
successfully that her presence was that of a lady, her voice 
and language alone betraying her humble origin. 


\2Z@ As she stood now before the dressing-table, her hands 
busied with the costly baubles that it had been her lot 
to handle so many hundreds of times, a little convulsion 
of pain crossed her face, an unconquerable craving that 
tortured the sweetness about her mouth and for a moment 
hardened her beauty. With covetous eyes she lifted a pale 
string of pearls and held it against her throat, higher against 
the burnt brown of her hair, and for a-moment her eyes 
lightened! Her beauty at that instant was so conspicuous, 
so undeniable, that it seemed as if nothing save an obliterat- 
ing environment could render it unproductive of fortune. 
“Oh,” she whispered to this alluring reflection in the 
mirror, ‘‘I wish I could know what it is to live—just once!” 

As she spoke she mechanically lifted the jewel-case to 
carry it to the table, when a knock at the door stayed her. 
Hastily replacing the case and covering it with a silk 
negligee she went forward and opened the door. A mes- 
senger faced her with a huge milliner’s box. 
© “From Lucile and Company,” he stated laconically. 

Sign here. There’s forty cents due. It’s a special.” 

Agnes glanced at a footman who stood behind waiting to 
usher the boy out. ‘“‘Can you pay?” she inquired, signing 
the pad, and, as he nodded assent: ‘‘ You can close up the 
house after he goes. I wait up for Madam.” 


She lifted the box and carried it into the inner room, 
closing the door after her. Placing it on a table she cut the 
cord, pushed aside the tissue paper and softly lifted the 
gown from the darkness into the light. It was a glittering 
thing, all embroidery and opal-colored sequins. Instinct- 
ively the girl uttered a little cry of admiration as she laid 
the lengths of its moonshiny satin over the back of a chair. 
Used as she was to costly raiment its quaint beauty dazzled 
her. She touched the delicate chiffon flounces reverently. 
How she loved them! How soft they were! 

She tiptoed to the mirror and held the waist up against 
her breast, striving to see herself shorn of the black woolen 
gown, to visualize her body clothed in springlike delicacy 
of lace and satin; but her mental picture was blurred by a 
material vision that refused to yield up the substance of 
things to a spiritual sense. 

For a moment the girl was tragically dissatisfied, and a 
sudden and daring temptation assailed her! She tore the 
little white cap recklessly from her head. Laying the gown 
down she unpinned the coils of her burnished hair and 
tossed it high on her head, combing it recklessly with her 
side comb. A frightened and guilty glance escaped her eyes 
as she raised the lid of the jewel-case on the dresser and 
drew out a glistening diamond butterfly. Her hands shook 
with the apprehensive nervousness of the wrongdoer as she 
thrust it in among the puffs of her splendid hair. 

Ah! this was the fulfillment of her dream. She had never 
before made acquaintance with her own beauty. She 
examined it now with the surprised admiration of a stranger. 
How white she was! and how tall and slim and straight! 
How the lamplight burned the gold out of her hair! 


24 For many moments she stood so, looking, thinking, 
dreaming —staring into eyes that were ripe with suggestion. 
It was an insignificant error, after all, that she was medi- 
tating: one of the little, pitiful crimes that injure no one 
and are so easily hidden. Her hands made a motion toward 
the waist of the gown—then she hesitated, timorous fear 
shaking her from head to foot. Was she mad or only reck- 
less? What obsession possessed her that she dared con- 
template—to risk ——? 

The great house was very still; the servants had gone to 
sleep; she would be undisturbed for many hours. Why not? 

Hesitatingly she began to unpin the small turnover collar 
from her black gown, to loosen her waist, to slip out of her 
skirt. How soft her flesh was! How her mistress would 
have envied that satin throat of hers! 

With a sudden and irrecoverable resolution she reached, 
for a silver box of talcum powder and shook it over her arms 
and neck, rubbing them with a luxurious joy in the perfumed 
whiteness. She tucked her corset-cover down that its 
simplicity might not show above the exquisite laces of the 
gown; and then, without giving herself time to recall the 
action, lifted the glittering, snakelike skirt and slipped it 
over her head. It fell with a little disturbing rustle. She 
hastily fastened it, tilting her mirror so that she might lose 
no vestige of its beauty. She swept backward and forward, 
her heart beating as a maiden’s might at a lover’s step. Then 
with a little excited tremor of joy she raised the waist and 
slipped it over her bare, gleaming arms, closing it so reck- 
lessly that only the top and bottom hooks were fastened. 
But it did not matter—nothing mattered! She bent toward 
the glass, peering into her face, a faint, abashed, wholly 
radiant smile touching her lips. 

‘“‘Am I pretty?” she whispered shyly to the voiceless 
mirror. ‘‘Oh! if some one would only speak!’’ But there 
was no sound save the snow-hushed rumble of wheels on 
the avenue below and the occasional hoarse voice of a motor. 
She laughed. ‘‘I don’t care,” rapturously, ‘“‘I know it! I 
don’t need any one to tell me,’”’ and she laughed again with 
the gay abandon of unsatiated youth. ‘I have seen them 
all, and I know!” 

She advanced toward the glass with her head held 
haughtily and a smile of conscious power on her lips. “ ‘I 
am very sorry,’ ’’ she murmured with an inimitable imitation 
of her mistress’s voice and gesture, ‘‘ ‘but I haven’t a dance 
left. I might possibly give you an extra.’ Oh! how good it 
sounds! If some one could only see me. She is tired of 
it all; she doesn’t care, and I want it so!” 

Suddenly, still smiling, she drew her brows into a dis- 
tressed pucker, glancing down at her feet. Black boots and 
a ball gown! Plain, unpretentious black boots! She stood 
staring at them. They were a symbol of the life she had put 
away for a moment—of that hideous life! 


ZS She stooped down and began to unfasten the buttons, 
dropping to one knee before the glass. As she did so a 
sound. was borne toward her that hushed the idle breath on 
her lips: only the sound of a step along the carpeted hall— 
of a man’s step! She stumbled to her feet, shrinking back 
toward the wall, her hand reaching for the switch button to 
turn off the light. Then she paused, listening. It might 
be only Thomas with coal. But she dared not let him see 
her. It could not be Mr. Carruthers, for he was out of the 
city. It might —— 

The handle of the door was turned by a determined 
and accustomed hand—a hand that was not used to being 
denied admittance. She pressed herself against the wall, 
her hands creeping in terror to her uncovered throat and 
neck. It seemed to her that she lived a lifetime before the 
door opened and a man stood on the threshold—a young 
man—a man whom she recognized at a glance. 

She uttered a little frightened cry, and he answered it 
with an exclamation of surprise, and then there was silence. 

‘“‘{—I beg your pardon.”’ His voice came to her as from 
a great distance, as he advanced a step into the room and 
then paused and spoke again, haltingly: ‘‘I had no idea—I 
beg your pardon for intruding; I expected to find my sister 
here.” 

It was Mrs. Carruthers’s brother Lawrence, and he was 
speaking as to an equal, and in the shock of the realization 
Agnes had no answer ready. She felt the blood leave her 
heart and rush to her face. Her mind was a riot of emotion 
and conjecture. He had not recognized her, but if he did 
she was face to face with detection, perhaps worse. What 
should she do? She could not acknowledge the shameful 
truth. In the face of his lack of recognition she had not the 
courage. Though he had often passed her in the halls in his 
desultory visits to the house she realized now that she had 
been less to him than the dust, that he had never even noted 


her. If she could only get him out of the room—gain time 
— escape herself! 


She lifted her eyes, a flash of instant, resolute determina- 
tion in their wide depths, took a step forward and smiled, 
spreading out her hands with a helpless gesture. 

“‘T am afraid I am an intruder myself, or rather, that I 
look like one. You see, I came to go to the Kensingtons’ 
with Mrs.—with your sister.” She interrupted herself 
hastily, shrinking before the deception in her words, and 
then, meeting no suspicion in his eyes, stumbled on: “I 
have the advantage of you, you know,” holding out her 
hand. ‘You are not a stranger to me.” 

“‘I am not a stranger to you?” he repeated, taking the 
proffered hand and staring with unacquainted eyes into 
her bewildering face. ‘‘Surely I have never had the pleas- 
ure 

‘“‘Of meeting me?” she interposed. ‘‘No, but I know a 
great deal about you. Evelyn’’—her voice shook a little 
over the name, and a hot, shamed flush touched her cheek— 
“your sister has talked of you to me so often. We—we are 
great friends. I was going with her to the dance tonight, but 
my man—my—chauffeur had trouble with the machine, 
and It seemed for a moment, as she wet her dry lips, 
that the words would not come, that he must suspect her. 
Then with a superhuman effort she stammered out: ‘And 
now she has gone and left me.”’ 

The man was plainly bewildered. 
began. 

““That I am late,” struggling for composure, her teeth 
almost chattering with fear. ‘‘That—that I must follow 
her. She will be waiting for me.”’ 

“‘Let me get your wrap.” 

““My wrap!” For a moment her ill-balanced composure 
seemed to desert her. ‘‘Oh, of course! How absurd! I—I 
left it in the hall as I came up.”’ 

Now surely, as she lifted her head, she saw a gleam of 
suspicion in his eyes; but he only remarked, quietly moving 
aside for her to pass: ‘‘ You must allow me to see you to 
your car.” 

She shrank from him as if he had dealt her a blow, and 
put out her hands to ward it off. ‘‘No, no!” almost rudely. 
““T mean,” faltering, ‘‘it isn’t necessary.” 

“But I insist : 











“You say ” he 





24S He was an unusually tall man, and as he stood before 
her now, smiling indolently, his slim height struck terror to 
her heart. His physical as well as mental superiority ap- 
palled her, and with a white face she backed toward 
the hall shaking her head denyingly; but he, seeing in 
her refusal only the charming coquetry of a _ beautiful 
woman, persisted. 

“Surely you don’t think I will allow you to go down 
alone? Shall I turn off the lights here?”’ reaching for the 
electric button. 

Her hand shot out in frenzied fear. 
I—I mean ——” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, now openly amused, 
perhaps a trifle puzzled. 

She made a pitiful effort to twist her lips into a smile. 
For a moment, as she stood looking into his eyes very close 
to him, realizing for the first time the instinctive homage 
that a man may pay a woman by his every attitude and 
word, a sudden desire came upon her to shriek out: ‘“‘I am 
a servant, a sham, a miserable craven culprit! Do not look 
at me! Donot speak tome! You would not if you knew!” 

Then, swift and imperative, checking the impulse for con- 
fession, came the hot, agonized prick of false pride. She 
could not! She dared not! His very intimate nearness, the 
charm of his clear-cut, cold face, softened by an admiration 
which would turn into loathing with knowledge, the peculiar 
deference of his attitude, cried to her to defend herself from 
exposure. It was nothing to him, everything to her. 

She leaned back against the door, a composure born of 
her extremity rendering her almost light-hearted. ‘‘Sup- 
posing,” she said, smiling, ‘‘I do not goat all.” 

“Not go?” 

She shrugged her shoulders as she had seen her mistress 
doa score of times. ‘‘It is late. Why should [? Tell me,” 
archly, ‘‘wky should I?” 

He was plainly disturbed at her sudden and capricious 
change of front and hesitated before answering. 

She moved slowly toward the fire. At all costs she must 
keep him from leaving the room with her. In some way she 
must make her escape alone. Her mistress’s long, swirling 
draperies impeded her progress. She half stumbled. 

Instinctively he put out his hand and caught her barearm. 
His face flushed, and a peculiar and unwarranted emotion 
fell suddenly upon them. 

The man, swiftly recovering himself, drew back his hand, 
amazed, half angry that the touch of this unknown girl 
should induce a half-forgotten and long-unexperienced thrill. 
‘“‘T beg your pardon,” speaking a trifle awkwardly, ‘‘I 
thought you were going to fall.” 

‘‘No,” struggling for self-possession; and then, so strong 
was the instinct of servitude, she literally cowered before 
him. He would not have touched her had he known. Her 
limbs gave way under her, and she reached blindly for a 
chair and sank into it. She stretched out her shaking hands 
to the fire, but instantly remembering their roughness drew 
them back, glancing upward to see if he had noted the 
action. But no, he was standing straight and tall, looking 
down upon her, a surprised frown contracting his brows, but 
nothing that she dreaded in his eyes. 

“Then you are not going?” he inquired. 

She shook her head; the very intensity of her fear drove 
her on to fresh deception. ‘‘She—Evelyn will have left 
before I can reach there,” she explained. ‘‘I will wait here 
for her. I often stay all night. Don’t let me keep you. 
Please don’t wait! Please!”’ 


‘‘No, no—that is— 


24S Her voice was faint with supplication. It seemed 
as if every shaking word, as it fell from her lips, must betray 
her. But her face, lifted to his in the firelight, was uncon- 
sciously wooing the consummation she so greatly feared; 
for the lips, full and sweet with that innocent, unkissed 
sweetness rarely seen save in the lips of a child, were parted 
expectantly, and on the dense whiteness of her throat and 
shoulders pale tongues of light leaped caressingly, climbing 
toward her face. 

Lawrence hesitated; strangely nervous and self-conscious, 
he stood considering her fairness. ‘‘I had intended,” he 
began lamely, and then, with an effort at his usual indolent 
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Why | Stopped Being a “Beauty Specialist” 


A Few Things I Found Out in Some “Beauty Parlors” 









DRAWN 
BY W.B. KING 


IORN of healthy parents I 


inherited a clear, clean- 
looking skin, a set of 
sound, white teeth and a 


| mass of thick, lustrous hair. 
I grew up believing that every woman 
had a right to what I had, and that 
any normal girl who would follow cer- 
tain rules of exercise, diet and care of 
the skin could acquire this right if she were not born to it 

These beliefs determined my choice of a trade. When | 
decided to earn my living it was to show women how to 
escape from the bondage of physical defects: I would 
become a beauty specialist ! 

I specialized on anatomy, physiology, chemistry and 
physics, which I knew would be useful in my chosen work. 
: hen I came into a legacy of nearly five hundred dollars and 

I decided that my time had come. I opened up negotiations 
with the proprietor of a widely advertised ‘‘beauty shop’ 
in New York City for a complete course in manicuring, 
shampooing, hair-dressing, facial and scalp massage and 
“general beauty culture.” The legacy would pay for my 
tuition and incidental expenses while studying and leave 
me a nest-egg toward the establishment of a beauty parlor. 

My first shock came with my first lesson in this much- 
advertised beauty shop: that money is made and that 
success is achieved not through the good done — that is, 
done its patrons—but by the actual harm if not the perma- 
nent injuries inflicted. 

To be explicit: 

The proprietor of the ‘beauty parlor’? where I started 

learn “‘beauty culture” proved to be a man who had 
absolutely no knowledge of anatomy, physiology, medical 
therapeutics or chemistry. He had simply invested money, 
made in an entirely different business, in a “ parlor,” which 
an interior decorator had beautified with white enamel paint, 
soft gray-green hangings, gleaming mirrors and artistic elec- 
troliers. Outwardly it fairly shrieked sanitation: behind the 
curtains it reeked with germs. 

The forewoman was a tall, statuesque blond whose chicf 
qualification for her position was her ability to measure the 
gullibility of customers. Prices were arranged on a sliding 

‘ale, regulated wholly by the experience and worldly know!- 
cdge of patrons. 


“When I Saw 


HE hairdressers were men, English and French. Most 
of them were inveterate gamblers, and their morals and 
conversation were such that, when I saw young, unchap- 
croned girls enter their curtained booths for ‘a loose wave”’ 
or ‘‘a Marcel,” I trembled and wondered why their mothers 
took such risks. 

The “complexion specialist’? had no more intelligent con 
ception of the complexion than a girl at a loom; and the mani- 
curists were young women who commanded the favor of 

he forewoman by making a striking appearance, hideously 
laced figures, outrageously coiffured heads, and obviously) 
made-up complexions. Not a single woman employed in 
that shop had ever attended a medical s« hool or a pharma- 
ce nee al institute, yet each claimed to be a ‘“‘specialist.’ 

I did not learn all this the rin day, nor the first weel 

but by months of experience Unde srstand, I paid seventy- 
five dollars in advance for my ‘‘training,’’ only to discover 
that no system of instruction existed. Like any apprentic« 
I was expected to do menial tasks, and for explanation or 
issistance in learning I was dependent upon my own ability 
to make friends with the trained workers. 

Nor were my diplomatic efforts to gain knowledge always 
crowned with success. To such queries as ‘Why do you 
do thus and so?” I always received a vague reply or a smile. 
In response to questions concerning ingredients used in 
- iking up lotions, tonics, creams, etc., sealed with French 

labels and sold at ridiculously high prices, the replies, I found, 
were not only misleading, but they were also downright false, 
as I soon learned by making chemical analyses of samples. 


Y 


oung, Unchaperoned Girls Enter Curtained Booths to Have Their Hai 
I Trembled and Wondered Why Mothers Took Such Risks” 


My first work consisted of waiting on those who sham- 
pooed, dyed, bleached and dressed hair. In that work | 
soon learned that the average operator in the average 
beauty shop does not think there is any money in scientific 
scalp treatment. Labor savers, like shampoo powders or 
lotions containing drastic alkalis to cut the grease, such as 
borax, ammonia or even common washing soda, were sub- 
stituted for pure soap, while the process of drying the hair 
was hastened by thrusting the patient’s head into the mouth 
of a gas blower, instead of the process of rubbing with soft 
towels and fanning, which would, of course, have been far 
more healthful for the scalp. 


SOON learned one important fact that every woman 

who visits these ‘‘beauty parlors’ should know: that the 
supreme desire of the average hairdresser is to crack and 
burn the hair as quickly as possible, thus increasing the 
sales in the artificial-hair department. Each worker receives 
a percentage on sales made through him. Many a regular 
patron finds that in an astonishingly short time the much- 
admired coiffure which Jean or Louis has been building 
from her natural hair requires the addition of curls, puffs, 
a switch or even a transformation. Why? Because her 
hair has become pathetically short. Locks that once fell 
below her shoulders are now an irregular, broken fringe, 
measuring from eight to ten inches. What was once her 
crowning glory is a frowzy mop which can be kept in shape 
only by using brilliantine, invisible nets and quantities of 
tiny hairpins. The hairdresser tells her the breaking of the 
hair is due toa peculiar ‘“twist’’ of the Marcel iron. This is 
not true. The hair has been deliberately burned by ovez- 
heated irons. 

A very ingenious method, for instance, that I soon found 
out to turn an occasional customer into a regular victim was 
to suggest “brightening” the hair. If the operator were 
to use the word “bleaching”? the customer would firmly 
decline. But the hairdresser would remark several times 
in oily tones: 

“*Madam has such marvelously thick and glossy hair, but 
just a trifle off in tone, pardon—lacking in luster. May I 
say muddy looking?” 

Women hate that phrase ‘‘muddy looking,’’ and so 
Jean is told that he may “touch it up just a trifle.” But 
heiscounseled: ‘‘ Nobleaching.’”’ Madam ‘‘detests bleached 
blonds.” ‘Certainly not,” says Jean; ‘‘no bleaching.’’ And 
then Jean winks at me! 

Jean disappears and in his place comes the “‘ bleaching 
and dyeing specialist.”” But Jean receives his commission 
for urging Madam into this bleaching operation, whicl 
costs from five to fifteen dollars, according to Madam’s 


eullibility. 


N APPRENTICE attends the ‘specialist,’ holding a 
cup or basin which contains a mixture, nine parts 
peroxide of hydrogen to one part spirits of ammonia. The 
hair is separated into fine strands and the mixture ts applied 
with a soft brush, starting close to the scalp and working out 
to the ends of the hair. Lest the power of the bleach 
weaken it is renewed, perhaps two or three times, during 
the operation. When at last the chemically treated mass 
is dry Madam almost faints. It is more than brightened. 
It is copper-toned, brass-hued, or the regulation peroxide 
blond, according to the daring of the operator. 
And now the complexion which toned naturally into the 
despised ‘‘ mud-colored tresses’’ (in reality they were the 


Vy, usual tone of light brown) looks 

almost parchmentlike beneath the 

mop of metal-tinted hair. When she 

realizes this Madam turns tearful 

or angry, according to her tempera- 

Dressed by Men ment, but it is too late. The mis- 
chief has been done, and the remedy 
is facial massage. 

Madam is turned over to the ‘‘complexion specialist.” 
One treatment is not sufficient to remove wrinkles or to 
restore youthful coloring, so the ‘‘specialist’’ skillfully hides 
the all too obvious defects by applying just a suggestion of 
make-up, rouge, the eyebrow pencil, lip-salve and powder 
all the products of the ‘beauty parlor,” and absolutely 
worthless so far as their intrinsic worth is concerned. 

Madam studies the newly tinted coiffure and the reju- 
venated face and for the minute is appeased. After all 
she does look better and younger! And so the wholesome, 
normal woman who came into the shop for a shampoo and 
a loose wave fares forth a slave to make-up. Once a month 
at least she must have her hair ‘‘touched up” close to the 
scalp with the powerful chemicals that eat as they bleach. 
And constantly must her face be made up to correspond 
with the artificial coloring of her hair. I have seen a 
beautiful head of hair ruined by this treatment in less than 
six months. 


HE evil results of dyeing come more slowly, but not less 

surely. Few women can dye their own hi ir without letting 
the whole world see mi irks of their inefficiency; therefore, 
once they allow a “hair expert” to color their hair they 
become his slaves. Twenty-five dollars is the minimum fee 
charged for dyeing in a fashionable shop. The original 
application may cost fifty, with twenty-five dollars as the 
charge for eac h additional application. The average hair 
requires retouching about once in two months, and if it is 
not touched up it takes on a variegated, greenish, metallic 
hue that is ten times as trying to the complexion, and infi- 
nitely more indicative of age than iron-gray or pure white 
hair would be. 

I analyzed all the dyes used at the shop where I sought 
my training. They contained either nitrate of silver or 
lead. Both are dangerous. Nitrate of silver stains the 
scalp and literally eats the hair, making it dry and brittle. 
Lead is an active poison, which if used at frequent intervals, 
in large quantities carelessly applied, will cause lead colic 
just as if it had been swallowed. It will also cause a Curious 
contraction or tenseness of the limbs in a body that 1s 
sensitive to medicinal properties. 

In watching the “‘specialists’’ apply dye I discovered that 
the hair had about one chance in a hundred of surviving the 
treatment. First every bit of natural oil was eaten from 
hair and scalp by the use of a strong alkaline wash. Then 
the scalp and the adjacent skin were bathed in a solution of 
chloride of sodium to prevent stain. Thus all the oil 
is the life of the hair, disappears 


a source of heavy revenue in a beauty shop 
is the removal of superfluous hair from the face, the 
lip or the chin. 

Three methods of removing superfluous hair are generally 
employed. The simplest form of treatment consists of 
eating off the hair with a strong depilatory, like sulphuret 
of barium, calcium sulphate, or quicklime, mixed with water. 
hese powerful caustics are permitted to remain on the 
face for five or ten minutes, then scraped off with a flat bone 
knife. The hair—if not the upper cuticle—comes with them. 
The cautious ‘specialist’? immediately applies a soothing 
unguent containing oxide of zinc. If this precaution is 
neglected, or the customer has some latent blood taint in 
her veins, the skin will break out in hideous blotches which 


which 
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Margaret 


WAS just fourteen when I first saw Belle. 

She came to school one morning. and was 
| given a seat near me. Belle was small and 

dainty and she wore a vivid plaid dress not 

altogether designed for utility, which fact at 

once claimed my attention. Once during 
the morning our eyes met and she smiled ina friendly way. 
That smile captivated me, it was so slow and ladylike. 
I had been somewhat of a hoyden, perhaps because I had 
an elder brother Frank whose approval I was eager to win. 
But Belle with her grown-up, sweet smile marked the turn- 
ing point in my tomboy life, and I wondered if she would 
care for me as a particular friend. So at noon I waited 
hesitatingly at the school gate for her. To my joy she came 
directly to me, and appraised my plain dress with expe- 
rienced eyes. 

‘‘Where do you live, Margaret ?’’ she asked, and I was 
delighted that she knew my name. 

“‘In the little house on the southeast corner of Maple 
Street,” I replied. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. ‘I pass it every day; it’s 
strange I haven’t seen you before. Let’s go home together.” 

So we walked arm in arm down the street. She carried a 
large book, and just as we neared the first corner she handed 
it to me. 

‘Will you carry this for me, Margaret ?”’ she said sweetly, 
and I took it, glad to be of service. 

When we reached my home she stopped with me. 

‘*T live only three blocks from here,’’ she said; ‘‘don’t 
you want to walk on with me?” 

I hesitated a moment, for Mother always needed me after 
school, since in our big household there were plenty of 
duties to be performed. But I could not resist Belle, and so 
I walked on with her, shifting the heavy book from one arm 
to the other. 








Zh When we reached her home she took the book and 
smiled sweetly again. ‘‘I’m glad we're going to be friends,” 
she said, and witha small hand she brushed back the hair from 
her smooth forehead. Her hand attracted me, it was so 
delicate, so white. I had never thought of fair skin before, 
but I could not help showing my admiration by staring. 

‘‘What’s the matter?”’ she asked. 

‘*Your skin is so white,”’ I told her. 

She flushed with pleasure. ‘I use a fragrant cream every 
night,” she said, ‘‘and_in the morning I put powder on my 
hands. I'll give you some of my cream for five cents,’’ she 
added. 

I hesitated. ‘I don’t believe Father would like me to 
use it,”’ I said finally. ‘I guess he’s funny,” I hastened on, 
suddenly ashamed of his peculiar ideas, ‘‘and I’ll take a 
nickel’s worth.” 

“T’ll bring it to school this afternoon,” she said; ‘‘and if 
you don’t want to you needn't say anything to your father 
about it.” 

I went home. I intended to tell everything about my new 
friend to Mother, but she was busy and so I only said: 
“T’ve got a new girl friend, Mother; she has nice soft 
hands and she’s awful pretty, and she says the boys think 
she’s all right.”’ 

Mother looked up at me, but simply said: ‘‘ Well, don’t let 
your impetuosity run away with you; remember all your 
geese are swans.” 

‘Oh, but Belle is lovely,” I cried. 
some day after school ? 
things.”’ 

‘‘No,” said Mother promptly, “I need your help after 
school. This girl would take your mind off your duties; 
and then she may be deceitful and talk about our home and 
the fact that we are not well off.’’ 

Belle deceitful! My heart throbbed in its loyalty to her. 
“I know she wouldn’t talk, Mother,” I cried vehemently. 

But Mother only shook her head. ‘I don’t want to risk 
it,’ she responded, so I said no more. 


““May I bring her here 
I want to show her my books and 


ES Belle soon invited me to her home. It was a pretty 
place, and Belle had much her own way. She never fought 
for it, but took the easiest method of procuring it, and was 
so sweet —always smiling and always so attractive. 

One day, about a month later, Mother told me to hurry 
home after school as she wanted to go downtown. As usual 
Belle and I left school together. 

‘TI want to go to Haman’s candy shop,” she said. ‘‘Come 
along, Margaret.” : 

“Oh, I can’t, Belle,” I said; ‘‘ Mother told me to hurry 
home.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” she returned; ‘Mother expects 
me, too; but I shall tell her I had to stay in school to make 
up a study.” ‘ 

She said it so calmly and with her soft smile she looked 
so harmless that I could see no wrong in this deceit. So I 
went with her to Haman’s. 

In the doorway of the candy shop stood a tall boy of about 
seventeen, whom I knew by sight. He came forward 
eagerly as we entered. ‘Hello, Belle,’ he said, and stared 
at me. 

“This is Margaret Sercombe,” said Belle, beckoning to 
me, for I had hung back. ‘‘ This is Philip Catlin, Margaret. 
sa is take a note home for me, Philip.” 

ulip regarded me more favorably. ‘All right.”’ he sai 
ee and have a soda water.”’ as ea SE 


26 We took seats around a small table. I noticed when 
Belle talked to the boy that her voice changed. It took a 
higher key and she drawled her words in a lovely, entrancing 
manner. So, always an imitator as most young girls are 
when Philip asked me what flaver I would have I. too. 
replied in a drawling way: “Chocolate, if you please.” I 
was very much elated that my voice did not slump down, but 
remained poised and elegant, a ladylike sound that was 
much like Belle’s. 
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Belle then asked Philip for a pencil. ‘I'll write a little 
note.to Mother for Margaret to carry,”’ she said, and dashed 
off a few lines, her soft white hands showing to the best 
advantage. 

‘There, Margaret,’’ she said; ‘‘just hand that to Mother, 
and tell her you left me in school studying.”’ 

I took the note reluctantly, but Belle slipped her arm 
about my waist. ‘‘Isn’t she the sweetest friend, Philip?” 
she said, and he nodded; then he spoke quickly: ‘‘Hurry 
up, Belle, if you want to take that boat ride.” 

I left them and hastened to Belle’s home. Her mother 
answered the door. ‘‘ Belle sent this note,’’ I said; ‘‘she has 
to make up some studies in school, and she doesn’t know 
just when she’ll be home.”’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you,” said Belle’s mother. ‘‘Won’t you come 
in for a minute?” 

“Thank you,” I said, ‘‘I must go home now.” 


ZH I walked home slowly, possessed of one wish—that 
Belle and Philip had asked me to accompany them. Before 
then I had always walked the strait and narrow path in that 
I told my mother the truth, not thinking much about any 
other way. But now my eyes were open. I saw that it was 
very easy to say you were studying or had been kept after 
school when you wanted to be free. So by the time I 
reached home I felt little compunction in telling Mother that 
I had been kept in to ‘‘make up a study.”’ She only nodded 
and went on with her sewing. 

Frank was in the dining-room making a kite. My younger 
sister Louise was sitting near him, alternately mending a 
pair of stockings and watching the workman. 

“T’ll let you fly this when it’s made, Margaret,’’ he said 
as Lapproached. ‘ Just paste this for me, will you?” 

I smiled at him in Belle-like manner: ‘‘No, Frank,” I 
said slowly and in dulcet tones; ‘‘I don’t like that messy 
paste. It spoils my hands.” 

Frank stared at me. ‘‘ Well, you needn’t grin like a cat,” 
he said scornfully, and returned to his work. 

“T wish, Margaret,” said Mother, ‘‘that you’d go over to 
Mrs. Catlin’s and ask her for that recipe for green tomato 
pickle. I want to put up the tomatoes before dark.” 

I didn’t want to go; I wanted to rub my hands with the 
fragrant cream and curl my hair as Belle did. A few weeks 
before I should perhaps have rebelled openly, but Belle’s 
methods were now mine, for I had absorbed as easily and 
freely asa sponge! SoI turned to Louise. ‘‘ You go to Mrs. 
Catlin’s, Louise,’’ I said, ‘‘and I’ll mend the stockings.”’ 

Louise rose with alacrity. It wasn’t my smile that worked 
the charm, but the joy of shifting a task she disliked. 
Mother said nothing and in a moment Louise was speeding 
across the street. 

I placed the stockings on Louise’s chair near the window. 
Then, when Mother wasn’t looking, I tiptoed out of the 
room and upstairs to my bedroom, where I rubbed my hands 
vigorously with the fragrant cream and covered them with 
powder. Later, while curling my hair, an indignant cry 
aroused me from my labor. Louise had returned and found 
the stockings untouched; but Mother made her mend them 
anyway, and nothing was said tome. I felt nocompunction; 
it seemed to me quite legitimate to do these things in a 
sweet, attractive way, just like Belle. 


ZH) Then came the glorious day when Philip invited mé to 
goforaboat ride. ‘I'll tell you, Margaret,’’ he said, as Belle 
and I met him at Haman’s, ‘“‘I’ll get another fellow for you, 
and we'll all go tomorrow. You know three’s a crowd.” 

Belle nodded sagely. ‘‘Get her a good-looking boy, 
Philip,”’ she said. ‘‘One who’s not a kid.” 

So Philip secured Percy Tompkins, a nice-looking boy 
who had a most entrancing air of the world about him. I 
prepared for my expected tardiness in arriving home on the 
day of the boat ride by telling Mother that we were to have 
a lecture in school at four o’clock, and that I would be home 
late. 

So with everything arranged we four went to the lake in 
the park. The boys hired a rowboat and I took the seat next 
to Percy, and, though at times he embarrassed me a little 
by the way he regarded me, looking fervently into my eyes 
and telling me what a lovely color they were, I didn’t much 
object to his holding my hand. 

“You don’t seem like only a kid of fourteen,”’ he said flat- 
teringly. Belle immediately replied, rather bridling herself: 

‘“‘She was only a kid a couple of months ago, Percy, but 
I’ve taught her a lot.” 

And so she had; I wasnow pastmistress of the art of decciv- 
ing, of smiling and of getting from others just what I wanted. 
Indeed I stood a fair chance of rivaling my teacher. 

The afternoon wore away and at dusk I returned home. 
Mother asked me no questions and I was retieved. Mother 
was very satisfactory at this time, for the baby was fretful 
and she gave all her time to him. Once, however, she found 
me rubbing my hands with the cream and asked a little curi- 
ously where I obtained it. I told her Belle gave it to me, 
and that when that was finished a boy I knew was going to 
make me a present of a new bottle. 

Mother smiled. ‘‘I didn’t know you were vain, Margaret,” 
she said as she put down the bottle. 


NZS One day in school Belle was greatly excited; she could 
hardly wait until noon when she ran to me in the yard and 
put her flushed face close to mine. 

‘“Margaret,’’ she whispered, ‘‘my mother’s going to 
have a party on Friday night, and the boys have invited 
you and me to go for a moonlight boat ride.”’ 

“I’m afraid my father will want to know where I’m 
going,’’ I said. 

“Oh, put him off some way,’ answered Belle; ‘‘that’s 
easy. You must go for that ride. We'll have oceans of 
fun.” 

1 wondered just how I could delude Father. 


: Suddenly 
the answer came, easily enough. 


I would tell him that 


- Belle 


Belle’s mother was giving a party for some of Belle’s friends, 
and that I had been invited. 
When I told Father he patted me on the shoulder. “ All 
right, Little Girl,” he said; ‘‘what time shall I call for 
?’? 


‘“‘Belle’s brother will bring me home,” I said without 
hesitation, though the question startled me. 

“Oh, very well; I see my services are not wanted,” 
said Father, smiling; ‘‘I hope you will have a good time, 
Dear.”’ 


ZH On Friday night I put on my best dress and left home 
at about eight o'clock. Father was working and Frank had 
a headache, so I was allowed to go alone. I found Belle 
and the two boys waiting at Haman’s and we proceeded 
immediately to the park. 

We were soon in a boat drifting aimlessly. The boys took 
turns rowing, and once when Philip was engaged with the 
oars I felt Percy’s arm steal around me. I did not like the 
contact, but I had seen Belle’s smile when Philip embraced 
her. She always opened her eyes wide and looked straight 
into his, a very fetching proceeding in the moonlight. So 
I turned to Percy and gave him the same languishing look. 
He held me a little closer. 

We went on drifting, but some of the pleasure of the 
stolen night had left me, for I did not enjoy Percy’s per- 
sistent arm and his caressing air. I watched Belle gazing 
earnestly at Philip in the moonlight and I could hear his 
low voice, but somehow I found it hard to emulate her. 

‘‘What’s the matter?”’ said Percy, a little piqued at my 
silence. ‘‘ Aren’t you having a good time?”’ 

Then my old, wholesome manner for a moment asserted 
itself, and I drewas far away from him as I could. ‘‘I don’t 
like you to put your arm around me,” I said abruptly. 
“It’s lovely when you don’t do that.” 

Belle heard and turned her face toward me. ‘‘Don’t bea 
stick, Margaret,”’ she said and returned to Philip. 

“That’s right,” Percy repeated. ‘‘ Be a good fellow.” 

I did not speak, feeling rather humiliated by Belle’s 
words, and we drifted for quite a long time. Other boats left 
the lake and I could see people hurrying toward the cars. 
At last I spoke: ‘It must be getting late, Percy; let’s go 
home now, and I'll get away again next week.” 

‘‘ All right,’’ he said, and he touched Philip on the shoulder. 
“Turn around, Old Man,” he said; ‘‘we’re coming again 
next week.”’ 

I was glad that he acceded to my wishes, and when we 
left the boat I did not mind as we walked along together 
that he put his arm around me again. We went through the 

.park in this fashion. 

‘““Next week,” said Percy, ‘‘we’ll go up to the rink after 
our boat ride; there'll be some fancy skating there. You 
tell your folks you won’t be home until late; if you’re like 
Belle you can make up a good story.” 

“Tl try,” I murmured. 


We went in a roundabout way to Belle’s home and left 
Belle and Philip near the front gate, hiding behind a clump 
of bushes. 

“I'll leave you just before we get to your home,” said 
Percy. So we walked on and paused at another friendly 
clump of bushes a short distance from my home. ‘ You’re 
an awful nice girl,’’ he said; ‘‘I’m going to take you to a 
dance next winter if you wear longer dresses.”’ 

“‘T’ll make Mother lower my dresses,’ I said, and in the 
ecstasy of his promise I didn’t object when he put his arm 
around me again and whispered ‘‘Good-night,” finally 
stooping and kissing me. 

I ran on quickly to the house. It was in darkness, but 
Father came downstairs and opened the door for me when I 
rang. The hall lamp was turned low so my face was in 
shadow. 

Father smiled at me, and at that smile I thought how 
easy it all was. ‘‘ Did you have a good time, Margaret?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘Lovely,” I answered enthusiastically, and followed him 
up the stairs. ‘‘Belle’s mother is going to give parties like 
that every two weeks. She says she likes to have young 
folks around her.” 

‘““That’s nice,” said Father. ‘‘ You're getting to be quite a 
society lady.” 

He went on to his own room, while I entered mine and 
quickly prepared for bed, but not for sleep, for I lay wide 
awake, staring into the dark and going over and over 
every incident of the stolen evening. 


22 But to my sorrow Belle’s father suddenly accepted a 
business offer in another city, and a fortnight after our 
escapade Belle had passed out of my life. 

Yet she left me a heritage which made a lasting impression 
on my character. True, I didn’t go out with the boys any 
more, for I couldn’t give Belle’s parties as an excuse; but 
I was very politic in my dealings with others, getting all 
that I could out of those around me, and not hesitating to 
tell an untruth to serve my own purpose; and soon Mother 
gently deprecated the fact that she could not always 
believe me. Father often spoke to me, sometimes sternly, 
about my ‘‘airs and graces,’ but I heard him tell Mother 
that I’d get over my self-consciousness and affected ways 
as I grew older. Only one thing I regretted: Frank, my 
big brother, tock no more notice of me. He referred slight- 
ingly to my white hands and simpering ways, and left me 
strictly alone. 

And so ended the reign of Belle in my life. She had found 
me an average girl of fourteen, with a nature inclined to be 
frank and sincere, and had left me with some acquired traits 
that were in the way of developing very disastrously when 
Daisy appeared. 

NOTE—This is the first of a series of articles by Mrs. Blake, describing from 
real life types of girls which appear in, and influence strongly, the lives of 
other girls. The next, ‘* Daisy,’ will appear in The Journal of October 1. 
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My Experiences 
In New York 


The True Story of a Girl’s - 
Long Struggle in the Big City 


As Told by the Girl Herself 


ILLUSTRATION BY GEORGE BREHM 


er epee no question has been so often asked this magazine by 
girls as: ‘‘ What are my chances if I go to New York to earn my 
living?’’ or by parents: ‘‘What are the conditions our daughter will find 
if we let her go to New York?’’ 

When this recital of a girl’s experiences in New York came to us we 
felt for the first time that in this lay the best answer we had ever read 
to the question that has so insistently come to us for so many years. And 
we recognized in the experiences of this girl not those that came to her & 
alone, but those that have come, as we know from personal knowledge, 
to hundreds of other girls. 

No one, unless he has experienced it, can begin even to picture, let 
alone appreciate, the utter and heartbreaking loneliness that is suffered 
by thousands of self-respecting girls amid all the clatter and glitter of 
New York life. No loneliness is so great nor so keen as the loneliness 
in a great city, particularly to a young girl whose goings and comings 
must always be rigidly circumscribed if she is to preserve her self- 
respect and standing. This story is taken directly from life and is 
absolutely true. We are assured that not a single experience is colored 
or exaggerated. Nor were the dangers, the temptations and the pitfalls 
of this girl’s seeking: they could not be foreseen nor guarded against. ‘ 
It will be said by some that it is not necessary for every girl to go through 
what this girl has. Not every girl, it is true, but ninety out of every one 
hundred girls encounter these terrific dangers and worse. This we know. 

Some will take offense at the frankness of this human document: it "4 
is, without question, the most outspoken experience ever published in 
this magazine. But it must be so if the facts are to be told and the 
real conditions truthfully pictured. We believe that the good this story 
of a girl’s life will do to thousands of girls throughout the country, and 
particularly in acquainting parents with the real conditions as they exist 
in this big, cruel and brilliant city, will more than outweigh the jars 
which the recital will unquestionably give to some sensitive natures, 
who, sheltered in quiet homes, do not realize how dangerously widespread 
is the ambition of thousands of unsophisticated girls to go to New York. 


THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


V—My Sister’s Letter and its Consequences 


He y :i:t HAD been a long, hot summer, trying to every one. 
gy | Mrs. Grey, the woman with whom I had been associ- 
& ated ever since coming to New York, she who always 

seemed to me the embodiment of health and energy, 

had been ailing for a week or so; but with her cus- 
| tomary spirit she made light of her discomfort and 
ee / went on with her work. 
La One evening I accompanied her home, as I often did 
when we had urgent business matters to discuss, and 
while we were in the midst of a long evening’s work 

-1 she became so ill that I sent for her family physician. She had no children, 
and her sister’s family, who lived with her, were now abroad. 

i The doctor looked very grave and I gathered that he feared appendicitis, 

although the symptoms were not localized. I remained with her all night, 

but, of course, a nurse was in attendance. In the morning Mrs. Grey was 
mh worse; symptoms of peritonitis had developed by that time, and the family 

3 4a) physician hastily called in a surgeon, who diagnosed the trouble as an 

acute case of appendicitis and said that in an immediate operation lay the only chance 

to save the patient’s life. At ten o’clock they operated. That evening Mrs. Grey died. 

When my parents died I was too young to realize what it meant; now I felt that I had 
lost my only friend. Those first few days, of course, were so crowded with melancholy 
duties that there was time to think only of what must be done; but when everything 
was over and I went back to the boarding-house, when once more I entered on the 
daily round of routine, I knew the full measure of my loss. 
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26 At this time, too, came developments which aggravated my general state of depres- 
sion. Heretofore I had had definite office hours, or when I did work overtime it was in 
a different atmosphere in the uptown home of Mrs. Grey. Soon after her death the 
society which now superintended our activities was reorganized and the philanthropic 
work was mapped out on a larger scale. With more money at their disposal the new 
officers introduced many changes in policy and management; there were, also, many 
changes in the office force. But viewing as an asset my five years of training and 
experience, estimating at some worth the fact that I had been associated with Mrs. Grey 
from the very start, they made mea liberal offer to continue with the work; the only 
condition was that I must live in the downtown house which the society had recently 
acquired, and must exercise some jurisdiction over the limited number of young girls for 
whom it was the aim of the society to provide a temporary home on their arrival in 
New York. This condition was irksome to me, but there was no alternative and | 
accepted it. With nothing else in prospect I could not afford to lose my hold on a sure 
means of livelihood. And so I stayed on where I was and tried to be grateful that I was 
not adrift. In the hall bedroom of a boarding-house I long ago believed I had found the 
heart of solitude; now I was in a hotbed of malice and distrust, owing to the gossip and 
jealousy of some of my subordinates, who, older than myself, resented having at their head 
a woman of my age. Thus I walked carefully, toiled unceasingly and was able to give 
a good account of my stewardship. But by the time my twenty-sixth birthday came 
around, after more than a year of residence in the institutional house maintained by the 
society, I admitted to myself that at heart I was like a prisoned creature beating against 
the bars. Under such circumstances to realize my ideal of a well-poised woman, self- 
reliant and sustained, seemed utterly impossible. — 

_ The sight of young girls constantly coming to the city to make their way alone was so 
pitiful, the misery I saw in the older women’s faces was so appalling, that I began to be 
afraid of the coming years. I could no longer live from day to day; more and more all 
through the autumn I felt that in some way I must change my environment. But | 
was at my wit’s end what to do. : : 


249 One afternoon when the president of our society was at the house helping me trim a 
Christmas tree for a club of working-girls I asked her if she would appoint some time 
in the near future for an interview when I could set before her my decision concerning 
future work. Her alarmed look as she acquiesced was not lost on me. The time she 
named was that very evening and I went to her well prepared. I had thought long and 
earnestly, I said, and was convinced that I could not continue to get best results from the 
machine which was myself without some variation from the arrangement made over a 
year ago, when the society had insisted on my living in the house. But now after being 
constantly on call, with no relaxation from the strain of heavy responsibility, with no 
opportunity for contact with the outside world, with nothing to offset the somberness, I 
had decided that some change was imperative. Either the officers of the society must 
relieve me of the burden of residence or I must resign. : 

All this I said very slowly, very calmly, to the president. It was true and I meant 
every word of it; but I shivered inwardly. I had absolutely nothing else in view, and if 
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the society rejected the conditions I imposed I knew not where to look for a position. 
But I could not afford to let my fears be seen; the president’s own expression of alarm 
when I asked for the interview encouraged me somewhat, and so I went on speaking with 
what confidence I could. 

When I finished she stretched out both hands and said to my profound relief: 
“One thing is certain, Miss Baldwin: we can’t let you go. Some arrangement must 
be made.” 

And an arrangement was made whereby I was to have in future regular office hours at 
the Settlement. From nine o'clock till five for six days of the week I was to be on duty 
as before. But another woman was engaged for resident work the remainder of the time; 
and I was free to live outside anywhere I chose. I soon found a boarding-house in West 
Seventy — Street that promised to be as satisfactory as such makeshifts ever are. 
By this time I thought I was inured to loneliness and toil. All I asked, so it then seemed 
to me, was a place [ could call my own, to which I could repair when the day’s work was 
over with, where the atmosphere of shop could not penetrate. 

Instead of a hall bedroom I engaged the large back room on the third floor. The 
house had an extension and the windows of my room looked out into the back yards of 
private residences. They were attractive yards even now in winter, and I looked forward 
to the time in spring when the owners would begin to cultivate the miniature gardens. 
Then, too, Central Park was near and I promised myself frequent tramps in the city’s 
chief pleasure-ground. The room itself had pleasing possibilities, and I secured it at a 
low rate because the season was so far advanced. The day I moved in I was chuckling to 
myself as I unpacked my trunks when Mrs. Tate, the landlady, came in to consult me 
about the placing of the furniture. 

“Oh, it’s fine,’ I exclaimed with a wide sweep of the arms, ‘‘to have room enough 
to swing acat. Not that I want to,’’ I added hastily. ‘‘I hate cats almost as much as I 
hate mice.” 

“Well, you won't find neither of ’em in my house,’’ Mrs. Tate assured me. ‘‘ Nor 
dogs. I hain’t no use for ’em. Now, Miss Baldwin, if you want, I'll take out that bed 
for you an’ I’ll get you in a couch, an’ you can put the bureau over in the alcove with a 
screen in front, an’ hev your room sort of a parlor like, so you can entertain your friends.” 


W249 Mrs. Tate was big and lame and motherly, and at first sight I felt drawn to her; she 
in turn would do anything she could to make me comfortable. She was a good house- 
keeper and a stanch friend; the only thing I had against her was that she would persist 
in referring to me as ‘“‘a highly educated young lady.’’” But I could never make her 
change it, and today if I should meet her I feel sure she would ask me how to pronounce 
words that were strange to her and would apologize for her ‘‘bad grammar”’ just as she 
did of old. 

To supplement the articles of furniture supplied by Mrs. Tate or to replace those I 
did not like I bought a table, a desk and a couple of easy-chairs. This entailed prowling 
around in second-hand shops and attending auction sales, and, both money and leisure 
being very limited with me, it took a long time to find just what I desired; however, the 
search, giving me a sense of importance as a domestic woman occupied with the 
affairs of her household, filled pleasurably many hours. At last the task was finished, and 
the result, I acknowledged to myself, was satisfactory. 

Sut when the excitement of furnishing the room subsided, when the newness had worn 
off, my buoyancy began to flag. ‘“ What’s the use?" I asked myself. “There’s no one 
to enjoy it with me. If Alison were here it would be different.”” Now for the first time 
in my life I had a suitable place for her—and she was no nearer than before. To the 
separation from my sister I had never been resigned, but still I could not feel that I had 
any right to reveal myself to her. I looked around the pleasant room and smiled a little 
bitterly to think I had imagined that by altering the environment, by increasing the 
surface apparatus of my life, by getting together a multiplicity of things, I could banish 
the inner solitude. At different times I invited parties of working-girls from the 
Settlement to spend an evening with me. They accepted, I provided entertainment and 
refreshments, and we all went through the motions of gayety; but they knew and I 
knew, though of course we all ignored it, that we already had a superfluity of feminine 
society. What those girls needed was the normal companionship of young men. This 
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need I had no way to remedy. The emptiness of life 
appalled me, and yet one must go on living. Despair, 
which some one has defined as ‘‘the eagerness of unfed 
hope,”’ laid hold of me. 

But I did not yield. I resolved to plow my way some- 
how through the slough of despondency. First of all, I 
tried going to church. In childhood I was accustomed to 
regular attendance at the Congregational church; all 
through college, too, I had been a devoted church-goer and 
had taught in the Sunday-school. Of course, in nearly 
eight years of residence in New York—up to the time of 
which I am writing now—I did goto church at intervals, 
but always as a stranger, and always was I chilled by the 
atmosphere. This I mention in no spirit of complaint; if 
I had sought out the pastor of any of those churches or 
one of his assistants I should doubtless have found cor- 
diality. But I didn’t seek out any one; I didn’t even go 
half-way and no one came half-way to meet me. In fact 
I seldom went to the same church twice. When I came 
to New York at nineteen, just out of college, I made up 
my mind to hear in turn all of the famous New York 
preachers, that I might compare them with Mr. Zeller, 
of Manchester. He was a keen thinker, a wonderful 
preacher and a most unusual man. 

But in my case—I was very young and immature—his 
influence had at first an unfortunate effect, simply because 
of my inability to comprehend the spirit of his teaching. 
I was critical of everything that differed from his theol- 
ogy; more than that, with the passion of personal loyalty 
which I then carried to extreme, I was almost hostile to 
any pulpit presence but his own. So my church attend- 
ance was spasmodic till the time when I moved into the 
institutional house downtown; there my duties, some of 
them of a religious nature, ran through seven days of the 
week, and prevented me, even had I had the wish, from 
attending any religious service outside those four walls. 

Now, however, when I had reached the age of twenty- 
seven and was searching as I had never searched before 
to find something to which I could cling, something to fill 
up the emptiness of life, I turned to the church again. 
I tried to divest myself of the critical attitude, to think 
not at all of my fellow-mortals, but to become as a little 
child and trust implicitly in the Heavenly Father who 
in earlier days had been so real to me. If ever any one 
went to the House of God praying for help it was I that 
Sunday morning when I first carried out the new resolve. 


24 It was a stormy day and I chose a church near by, 
whose pastor was far-famed. I had not informed myself, 
as I might have done through the newspapers, of the 
subject of that day’s discourse. In fact I had never 
heard the pastor preach, but I knew that he was reputed 
an orator. I went early to the church and the usher 
showed me to a good seat up in front; the organ was 
playing softly and the light diffused through stained-glass 
windows was chastened and subdued; tablets on the wall 
commemorated noble lives now ended; there was a hush 
in the air, a solemnity that fell upon my troubled spirit 
like a benison. ‘‘Why have I cut myself off from all this 
before?” I asked. 

All through the preliminary portion of the service I 
felt stronger, uplifted; then the pastor rose to announce 
his text. ‘‘The Modern Woman,” he thundered through 
the auditorium. ‘I shall speak of her today.” He 
implied that smoking, drinking, gambling, lying and the 
practice of dishonesty—not to mention other practices 
he included in the list—were the favorite pastimes of the 
women of New York. ‘What is the home coming to?” 
he cried. ‘‘The bulwark of the nation is the family. 
Where will this nation be in a few years from now if 
family life continues as it is today? You—you women,” 
and he pointed the finger of scorn, ‘‘determine what 
family life shall be. What have you made of it? What 
are you making of it now?” One and all he berated us. 
Esteeming babies of less account than dogs, we were 
either childless, he proclaimed, or we ignored the children 
we had brought into the world. ‘‘ Maternal love is out 
of date,” he cried and pounded the reading-desk in front 
of him. It was a long sermon, but the gist of it was 
that the women of today were a disgrace to the name 
of womanhood. At our door he laid the entire weight of 
responsibility for the conditions of modern life. ‘‘ Man 
is what you make him,” he declared. 

I have no doubt the clergyman believed much of what 
he said: as for the rest—he spoke extempore—he was 
probably carried away by the impulse of the moment, 
by the passion of the orator. Another Sunday I might 
have found him helpful. But it wasn’t “another Sunday”; 





it was today, and it seemed the irony of fate that such 
words should fall by chance upon the ears of a woman 
who was innocent of all those things he charged; one 
whose misery it was that she could not make a home 
for somebody; one whose ideals of family life were like 
the torment of Tantalus; a woman to whom the sight of 
every little child was like a stab. And I was not the only 
one. Within the sound of that man’s voice in his church 
that day there must have been many women in like 
circumstance, and there were hundreds, thousands simi- 
larly situated who read about that sermon, for the report 
of it was spread broadcast through the land. For all of 
those women I am speaking here. 


%24@ In the afternoon I went out for a walk; ever since 
church I had been trying to rid myself of the memory of 
what I had heard there, but with the dreariness outside— 
it had rained all day—and the solitude indoors, every- 
thing was tinged with gloom. Sundays and _ holidays 
were always the hardest to endure; and today, after the 
hopefulness accompanying the resolve to go to church, 
I suffered the reaction of a deeper loneliness. But prom- 
ising myself to “‘walk off the blues” I started uptown, 
bowling rapidly along the avenue as if to outdistance all 
unpleasant thoughts. 

I had intended to walk back, but the sleety rain that 
had been falling turned at last to slushy snow. By this 
time I had lost count of the streets, but suddenly finding 
myself near an elevated station and realizing all at once 
that I was a long way from home and very tired, too, I 
climbed the stairs to the downtown platform. As I 
stood there waiting for a train I saw on the uptown plat- 
form just across the tracks a little boy alone. He 
couldn’t have been more than six years old. When I 
first caught sight of him he was trudging up and down, 
but he presently seated himself on a bench and I saw 
that he was crying, checking himself now and then in a 


child’s hiccough of grief to gaze anxiously around. He 
was evidently lost. That part of the city was, compara- 
tively speaking, sparsely settled then; night was coming 
on and the sight of a little child alone was too much for 
me. I started to go to him, but, turning back as I reached 
the stairway for another look at him, I saw his mother 
I knew it was his mother from the expression on her face 
—hurrying through the gateway leading to the platform 
opposite. Another step she took and I heard the child’s 
cry of welcome and her sob of gratitude as she caught 
him in her arms. And then the train, thundering down 
the track between us, shut them from my sight. But the 
preacher was refuted by two women there. 

When I reached the boarding-house I found waiting 
to see me an old lady from the suburb of Manchester 
where my sister Alison had lived with Doctor and Mrs. 
Coles. She was a garrulous old soul, and in the course of 
her long call she told me that she had heard some one 
had lately asked Alison where her sister was and that 
she had replied without surprise or hesitation: “In New 
York.” From that moment I sat waiting for my visitor 
to leave, and as soon as she had gone I rushed upstairs, 
seized pen and paper, and for the first time in my life 
wrote to my sister. What I wrote I do not remember now 
and I did not keep a copy of the letter; I only know that 
I wrote right from my heart, telling her I had just heard 
she knew of our relationship and suggesting that we meet; 
I said that I had always felt that it would be dishonorable 
for me to reveal myself to her, but now that she knew 
from another source of our relationship the ban of 
silence was removed. As the older sister the first step 
devolved on me, and I made it clear, I know, that this 
day was the happiest of my life. 





ZH Then I mailed the letter in the post-box on the corner 
of the street and came back to lie awake all night building 
castles in the air, dreaming of a future with Alison. Mrs. 
Coles was dead: I would be mother and sister both to 
Alison. Thus ran the swift current of my thoughts and 
underneath it all was gratitude to God. At last my 
prayer was heard. Oh, I would, I would be good! 

Next day as one dazed I went about my work. In 
thought I was following the letter to the journey’s end, 
and when I returned to the boarding-house at night I 
decided that, barring accident, she had received it now. 
For three days at the least, I reckoned—until Thursday, 
anyway—lI must not look for a reply. 

But when Thursday came and went, then Friday, 
Saturday, and at last ten days, with no word from Alison, 
I was a little troubled. But I had waited all my life for 
her, and, with the cup so near my lips, I would have 
courage and confidence—and patience, above all. On 
the evening of the eleventh day the letter was there. I 
was late that evening and several people had already 
come down for dinner. I was vaguely conscious that 
some one spoke to me, but I couldn’t make myself reply. 
I could only seize the letter and hurry to my room. There 
with trembling fingers I struck a match and lighted the 
gas. Then I opened the letter and read: 

‘*My dear Miss Baldwin: 

‘*T received your letter several days ago and have waited about 
writing because I feared that my letter would give you pain. I 
cannot answer you otherwise than frankly: I am happy, my 
life is full of love and pleasure. There is not one spark of senti- 
ment in my composition. I have known always as in a dream my 
own story, but the matter-of-fact side of my life is the only one 
that impresses me. 

‘*The love for my father, for the mother whose death two and a 
half years ago is the only shadow of all these years, and for my 
aunt is so strong that it utterly precludes the possibility of any 
other relationship. Don’t you see that any sentimental forming 
of ties which, through nearly my whole life, have not actually 
existed would make me feel that I was casting off the ones I have 
known and loved so long? If you and I were to meet accidentally 
as any two girls might we should probably become friends 
because of the mutual sympathies which two well-educated 


persons must have, but I tell you honestly that nothing more 
would be possible for me. 

‘It has not been easy for me to write you so plainly because I 
hardly dare to hope that you will not judge me harshly, but my 
own conscience would not allow me to be anything but sincere. 

‘*Will you believe that I am glad of your success—of which I 
have heard from others—and hope it will continue? 

‘*Very cordially yours, ALISON COLES.” 


The first time I read the letter I didn’t take in the 
meaning, but the second time I read it aloud—very 
slowly; then my hand fell open and the paper fluttered 
to the floor. I had been standing by the gasjet near the 
window, but I now dropped into a chair, stretched my 
arms out on the table in front of me and bowed my head. 
I sat there a long time. 


\&46 From that hour I was plunged into a profound, 
persistent melancholy. It was as if the whole fabric of 
my life, built up painstakingly for twenty-seven years, had 
suddenly toppled over and crashed down upon my head. 
And I had no strength, no wish to build it up again. 
For the first time the oncoming of the spring made no 
appeal to me. Every morning on the way to business | 
walked down through Central Park from Seventy —— 
Street to take the elevated train and late in the afternoon 
returned by the same route. But the tender green of 
grass and foliage, the swelling buds, the scent of earth 
and growing things, the countless manifestations on all 
sides of Nature’s wondrous resurrection woke in me no 
answering cry of joy, no dawn of hopefulness. 

Primarily this profound depression was brought about 
by the letter from Alison; but it was due in great part 
as well to all the cumulative influence of all the long, 
starved years, and every breath of spring, every indication 
of pulsing life around me seemed only to cut me off from 
any share in the joy of life. I was incapable of plowing 
my way through the slough of despondency. I was try- 
ing only to accustom myself to it, trying only to endure. 
By-and-by endurance came to seem impossible. ‘‘ These 
conditions are unnatural,” I said; ‘‘I must put an end 
to them.”’ And then I was face to face again with the 
old question: ‘‘How?” There was nothing in the past to 
which I could turn; it must be something new. 

Again it was Sunday, the day I dreaded above all 
others excepting holidays. After my last attempt at 
church-going I could not bring myself to try again. 
Birds were singing just outside my windows. The 
sweetness and persistence of their song breaking in at 
last on my fixity of musing I halted in my pacing up and 
down to look at them and listen. They had built a-nest 
in one of the trees in a back yard across the way and 


were now hovering and twittering around the nest. Their 
little lives presented an aspect of permanence, of solidar- 
ity that was utterly lacking to my own existence. ‘‘It’s 
because it takes two to build a nest,’’ I said, ‘‘ whether 
they are birds or humans.”’ Then I turned back to the 
room that I had tried so hard to make look like a home. 
It was big and bleak and empty, and I fled outdoors. 

For a time I wandered aimlessly up Columbus Avenue, 
then went east and by-and-by turned in at Central Park. 
But I didn’t feel like walking: I didn’t feel like anything. 
I had come out because I couldn’t stay indoors, and now 
in the Park I sat down on the first shaded bench I found 
that was unoccupied; I could hear music from a church 
not far away, and also the songs of many birds. Then I 
began to watch the people; it seemed to me I was the 
only solitary creature in the Park that day. In twos and 
threes and groups of half a dozen they passed the bench 
where I was sitting. The contrast between my own 
desolate existence and that of the passers-by robbed me 
of all sense but hunger. ‘‘Other people have their 
share,” rose unbidden to my lips. ‘‘Why must I be 
starved?” 


2H The same impulse that drove me from the boarding- 
house now goaded me to further activity. “If I walk a 
long, long way and get all tired out, perhaps, I can go 
home and sleep.”” And so I started; but I kept meeting 
happy, radiant creatures and by-and-by I was aware that 
tears were running down my cheeks. I dashed them 
away, but it did no good; others took their place, and 
suddenly the conviction was borne in upon me that if I 
had no more self-control than to cry in public it was high 
time I went home. “I have counseled others wisely, 
so they say,’’ I thought. ‘‘Can I not save myself?” And 
then and there I made up my mind that some way— 
how, I did not know—I would work out my own salvation. 
Having come to this decision I turned, and, dry-eyed, 
made my way to the nearest exit from the Park. 

As I crossed the street to board a downtown car a 
news-stand at the corner caught my eye and I bought 
a Sunday paper. My own copy of the journal that I 
regularly read lay unopened in my room; the one that 
I had just purchased I rarely saw. But with the two of 
them to open up different fields of activity I felt that I 
ought to hit on something that should serve as a new 
interest, something that should save me from myself. 
As I alighted from the car and hurried home to dinner 1 
was glad that I was late: there would be fewer people 
in the dining-room to notice my red eyes. I had more 
appetite for dinner than for a long time before, and when 
the meal was ended it was inspiriting to think that I 
actually had a reason for hurrying upstairs. I was going 
to ‘find a way or make one’”’ to a new interest ! 

My ideas were a little vague as to how this could be 
done, but once inside my room I resolutely sat down to 
the task of searching through the columns of the two 
bulky newspapers, as one on whom the responsibility 
devolves of finding—not a needle, but a jewel, in a 
haymow. If one is to find the jewel, I remembered, 
courage must be high. First, I went through the news 
columns; but the activities pursued by the people of 
whom I read in those two newspapers demanded more 
time and money than I had. Wistfully I read of bowling 
clubs in different parts of town. Bowling, I thought, 
would be good exercise and good fun, but how could a 
girl alone knock for admittance at the doors of a bowling 
club? She must have friends to open such doors for her. 


WEES There was, also, mention of riding clubs and dancing 
classes; but here again I was confronted in my mind’s eye 
by squadrons of floor managers, by the frown of chap- 
erons, by the whole mechanism of conventions in which 
I had no part. In short, to read of week-end parties at 
country homes, houseboats, gayeties in prospect for the 
coming season at near-by resorts, the opening of roof 
gardens in New York, was like reading of another world 
with which I had no means of communication. I must 
spend the summer between the office and my boarding- 
place, and I couldn’t go out for pleasure in the evening 
by myself. At last I had looked over everything but the 
advertisements and I determined to go over them. 

First I turned to the columns that were devoted to 
instruction, for I thought, perhaps, I might take up some 
branch of study; as a possible means of giving me some- 
thing new to think about it might be worth a try, or I 
might find somebody to teach. But inspection soon 
disclosed a sameness in all of them; there were plenty of 
notices of schools and ‘business colleges,’’ and several 
persons made it known that they were prepared to remedy 
the defects of a neglected education in the shortest time 
and at the lowest rates; there were, also, dancing ‘‘acade- 
mies”’ that positively guaranteed to teach the waltz in 
five lessons and with the strictest privacy. But I had no 
money to throw away on catchpenny devices. It struck 
me as a little strange that so many people wanted to give 
lessons and that almost nobody wanted to be taught. 
There was one advertisement, indeed, inserted osten- 
sibly by a mother whose son needed coaching in Latin 
and mathematics, that looked as if it would be worth 
investigating. But morning hours for lessons were 
insisted on, and, as I was busy in the office from nine 
o'clock till five the chance was beyond my reach. 

For a long time I sat with the several sections of the 
paperin my hands. But I wasn’t reading; I was thinking 
of the path that I had traveled all the way from Grand- 
father’s. I couldn’t see where I might have won anything 
that I had missed; I couldn’t see where I could have 
avoided any unhappiness; there was nothing, so it 
seemed to me, for which I was to blame. I had done the 
best I knew: this was the result. Then all at once I 
realized that the afternoon was gone and I had found 
nothing. Tossing the last of the newspapers on to the pile 
in the scrap-basket I rose with a sense of utter helpless- 
ness and stretched out my arms. Then I flung myself 
upon the couch and with closed eyes lay there, seeing the 
question to which there was no answer go round and round 
like the hands of a clock. 

When at last I opened my eyes the first object I observed 
was the scrap-basket toppled to one side. Instraightening 
it I took out a portion of its load and placed the sections 
of the newspaper thus removed in a pile alongside, so 
that the maid next morning would understand that they, 
too, were to be thrown away. In doing this I chanced 
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When | was a Bride in Paris 


My Experiences With My First Maid: By Frances Wilson Huard 
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“In the Larder She Had Caged Her Poultry” 


E HAD rented an apartment in Paris, and in 
Weer of securing competent help in the city I 

wrote to a friend living in Brittany, to find me an 
honest girl whom I could fashion to my liking. 

This was the reply I received: 

‘My dear Frances: By the night train next Sunday I am sending 
you as picturesque and as faithful a servant as is to be found in 
Lambezelles. Meet her at the Gare Montparnasse at nine-fifteen. 
You will recognize her by her National costume 
and an American flag which I have given her 
with due instructions.” 

When the bustling crowd came out of the 
train at the station I saw, far above the heads 
of the people, my National emblem waving 
most frantically. I found the bearer sur- 
rounded by a group of people whose curiosity 
got the better of them, and I was suddenly 
seized with a desire to flee. But memories 
of past trials gave me strength to remain, 
and shortly a smiling-faced, hearty creature, 
carrying on each arm a heavy basket from 
under whose lids the necks of live chickens 
and several ducks kept popping, emerged 
from the crowd and I stepped forward. 

‘Are you Marguerite Guillou?”’ I queried. 

“Yes, Madame,” and with this my new 
maid suddenly dropped her baskets and fell 
upon my neck, kissing me soundly on both 
cheeks. 

When I came to my senses I realized that 
I was ridiculous, and I caught sight of my 
husband enjoying my embarrassment almost 
hilariously. 

“Very well, very well, Marguerite,” said I. 
Then pointing to my husband, I added: ‘There is your 
master. Goand embrace him!” And then I had my laugh. 

“Ts that all you brought, Marguerite?”’ said J, pointing 
to the two baskets. 

“Oh, no, Madame. There are still three bags and a 
chest.” 

“A trunk, you mean.” 

‘““No, Madame, a chest.” 

We walked to the baggage-room where the girl picked out 
from the numerous piles three sailor’s kits and a chest— 
a chest whose barbaric and heroic aspect fitted it more for 
the use of a pirate than for containing my maid’s garments. 
It was covered with complicated locks and ironwork, and 
its weight and length were such that when we arrived home 
it refused to go up the servants’ stairs and, finally, had to 
be stored in the cellar. 

It was nearly midnight when Margucrite was introduced 
to the kitchen, which was to be her future dominion. The 
larder, a convenient little cupboard with screen doors, made 
a tremendous impression upon her. The idea that people 
should have such a handy thing in the kitchen fairly took 
her breath away, and she would gladly have spent the rest 
of the night examining the premises. 


ZS It was early dawn, and it seemed to me that I had 
just closed my eyes, when I was suddenly awakened by some 
one pounding on my bedroom door, and then I heard a 
new but almost familiar voice calling: 

‘Madame, it’s time to get up. Coffee is on the table.” 

I groped about in the darkness, found my watch and 
struck a match. Four a. M.! My new maid was certainly 
beginning well. Evidently she 
had been used to preparing 
breakfast for farm hands. I 
called Marguerite to come in, 
and so as not to shock her simple 
mind by too sudden an introduc- 
tion to Parisian ways I explained 
that I was not accustomed to 
rising at that hour, andas a favor 
I should permit her the time be- 
tween then and six-thirty to un- 
pack her luggage, and, in the 
future, to attend to her personal 
needs. The girl was a bit aston- 
ished, confounded bymy bounty, 
and, thanking me over and over 
again, retired. 

At six-thirty, when the tat- 
tooing on my door recommenced, 
I knew there was no help for me, 
and, making a hasty toilet, | 
soon made my appearance in the 
kitchen. 

Before I had time to look at 
my new servant such a sight 
greeted my eyes! On the table 
and dresser Marguerite had care- 
fully disposed all the eatables and 
























“I Wanted to Know if You’d 
Have Beef or Mution” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES HUARD 


bottles that the larder contained, and in the larder 
itself she had caged her poultry, and that according 
to size! The cocks and hens below, the ducks on 
the middle shelf, and the broilers above! And all 
were scratching and cackling most merrily. 

‘““Oh, Madame, isn’t it lovely? How did Madame 

know that I was going to bring three kinds? What 
luck that there are just three shelves! My friends 
told me that poultry was expensive in Paris, so I 
thought I would lay ina supply.” 
I was somewhat nonplused, and it required infinite tact 
to persuade the girl that I had better make presents or 
patés out of the poultry, and that the larder was more 
suitable for cooked food than for a chicken-house. 

All this I explained as gently as possible, at the same time 
watching the effect on my new maid. It was plain to see 
that Marguerite was a child of Nature, and it seemed almost 
a pity to house her up. There was a strange attractiveness 
about her oval face, which was rendered even more quaint 
by her picturesque starched bonnet pinned jauntily on her 
blond hair and tied beneath her chin by starched streamers. 
Her eyes were blue, and in spite of the smile that played 
around her mouth her visage was rather sad. 


ES It was a pleasure to gaze on my maid’s robust form, 
which no corset had ever marred and which had evidently 
been developed by hard outdoor work. A black woolen gar- 
ment, cut square at the neck and made with flowing sleeves, 
constituted her National costume, whose only decoration was 
a wide black velvet band running around the skirt just above 
the hem, and a brilliant changeable blue-and-green silk 
apron which gave a decided chic to the whole. 

As I initiated her into the mysteries of a Parisian kitchen 
I questioned her as to her former masters. 

“How did you come to leave Brittany?” 

‘‘Oh, Madame, you see I was em- 


eee ployed by a curate—such a good and 
—s saintly man. From the time I was 


seventeen I used to keep house and 
garden, wash, bake and cook for him. 
How happy I was!” 

‘Then why did you leave him?” 

“You see, Madame—Madame will 
understand better than I, perhaps—one 
day France or the Government or some 
one stopped paying him. He had no 
more money. He wanted me to go. He 
found me a place, but I couldn’t leave 
him. I stayed nearly two years. Then 
my father died and left my mother with 
four little ones. She was poor and I 
was the only one able to aid her. I 
couldn't stop to think of myself then, 
could I?” 

I commended her on her admirable 
conduct, and trusted she would not find 
herself too much the 
worse for her change, 
which remark called 
forth a deluge of grate- 
ful phrases, half in 
French and half in Breton. Then I gath- 
ered that Marguerite was about to become 
demonstrative again, so I quickly turned the 
subject and we began to talk of luncheon. 

‘“Would Madame permit me to serve a 
meal such as I used to cook for Monsieur le 
Curé? Just totry!”’ 

I consented gladly, but I must admit that 
I had some misgivings when I watched my 
maid making her purchases; 
but I said nothing and was 
willing to risk the chances. 


22426) When luncheon was 
announced I trembled a bit 
as we went into the dining- 
room, but all doubts soon 
took wing before a dish of 
creamed eggs such as I had 
never eaten before. Nor was 
the calf’s head or artichoke 
salad a bit inferior to the 
eggs, and Margucrite’s pine- 
apple soufflé was certainly 
heavenly. 

And I speedily forgave 
Margucrite for calling me at 
dawn and putting the poultry 
into my larder. 

Taking ‘‘Order’ for a 
motto I procured an ac- 
count-book, tied a pencil to 
it and deposited it in one of 
the drawers of the kitchen 
dresser, informing Marguerite that she must mark her 
daily expenditures, and that at the end of each week we 
would have a reckoning. 

‘“You used to keep accounts for Monsieur le Curé, didn’t 
you?” 

‘Oh, yes, Madame.” 

“Very well, then, do just the same as you did for him, 
and I am sure we will get on.” 

Marguerite looked up from the pot she was scouring, and 
smiled pleasantly, which assured me that we would under- 
stand each other. 

On Saturday evening I called my maid into my study and 
asked for her book. 

‘What book, Madame?” 

‘“Why, the one I gave you at the beginning of the 
week,”’ said I as gently as my astonishment would 
permit. 

‘Oh, yes, excuse me a moment, Madame. I will go 
and get it.”’ She soon returned with the book in 
question and handed it to me politely. 

‘But there’s nothing in it,’’ said I after running 
through the first few pages. “It is empty. Where 
are your accounts?” 

‘‘Here they are, Madame,” replied Marguerite, at 


“Ready to Accompany Me” the same time pulling from under her arm a small 
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bundle of round wooden 
fagots, all more or less 
notched. 

““What do you mean 
by these?” I asked. 
‘I don’t quite grasp.” 

‘Why, this stick is 
forthe baker. Madame 
only has to count the 
notches. That makes 
seven, and one little 
one; in all, seven 
pounds and a half of 
bread. Andthislonger She Appeared in Her National Costume, 
one is for the milk. Carrying an American Flag 
Let me see: one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten; one, two, three, 
etc. That makes two times ten pints and three little pints. 
It’s very easy, isn’t it?” 

I didn’t see at first. Then a thought gradually dawned 
on me. 

‘‘ Marguerite, don’t you know how to read or write?” 

‘““No, Madame,”’ was the abashed response. 

‘““Didn’t Monsieur le Curé ever offer to teach you?” 

“Often, Madame, often. But then, you see the dear man 
was so busy with his parishioners. Why, just think: he 
used to be schoolmaster, doctor, confessor, and often had 
to serve as father to some orphaned child until a home could 
be found for it. And then I didn’t have much time, either. 
I was always so sleepy when night came and Monsieur le 
Curé would bring out his books.” 

“But you must take time here,’’ I insisted. ‘‘Come now, 
please me by learning at least how to write your name this 
week. You won't find it boresome. Every time you see a scra 
of blank paper take a pencil and copy what I'll give you.” 


ZH Marguerite readilyagreed, and I promised that reading 
lessons would shortly follow, and in doing so I little dreamed 
with what assiduity my pupil would apply herself to her 
new task. My discovery of her endeavors was at the same 
time gratifying and distressing, and I was obliged to admit 
that for our personal comfort lessons in discretion would 
be far more useful than lessons in writing—at least for 
the present. 

It came about this way. 

A few days after my conversation with Marguerite I 
passed my weekly inspection of the studio, putting order 
among all the papers and canvases that my husband strews 
about when at work. To my surprise I came upon sheet 
after sheet of drawing-paper on whose smooth surface were 
scrawled tipsy M’s and G’s that strangely resembled my 
own handwriting. I hastened through one pile and then 
stooped to the floor and picked up another. 

Mar— Marg— Marguerite Guill At each sheet the 
name advanced a trifle and the writing became bolder. I 
was almost terrified by the destruction and wondered what 















pon a Table, Wildly Turning Over the Pages of a Small Volume” 


I should say to my husband. As I turned about, mentally 
preparing a severe moral lecture for my maid, I found him 
looking over my shoulder and smiling. 

“You can’t scold her, my dear,’’ was his response to the 
remorseful movement with which I showed him the dam- 
aged sheets. ‘‘She’s carried out your order to the letter. 
Didn’t I hear you tell her ‘just make use of every stray 
scrap of paper and you will soon learn to write’? These got 
on to the floor, and as it is a bit early to make that simple 
soul understand that everything that is not piled up and 
put under lock and key is not waste paper you will have to 
excuse it.” 

Nor was this the only occasion on which I suffered from 
my new maid’s lack of discrimination. One morning she 
startled me by rapping on the study door and announcing: 

‘*Madame, Delorme is here.” 

“What?” 

‘“Delorme, Madame.” 

“You mean Monsieur Delorme?”’ 

““Yes, Madame.” 

‘Then say so, Marguerite. It is most impolite to speak 
of any of my visitors without saying Monsieur or Madame 
before mentioning theirnames. Don’t let it happen again.” 
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DRAWN BY 
EDWIN F. BAYHA 


I 
[re ELLISON came softly back to the foot of the 


bed. The young man who lay there had closed his 

eyes, and the majesty of death rested on the brown, 
good-natured face. Beside him knelt the girl whose life he 
had saved, her dress lying in heaped-up billows on the 
dingy carpet. They had done all they could do. The great 
specialist had gone; the girl’s father had gone, after vigorous 
but unsuccessful efforts to find some relatives of the dying 
man upon whom to expend the fullness of his useless grati- 
tude. But the vagueness of the young man’s history eluded 
at every turn the effort at reward. He had been a cowboy, 
then a brakeman; it was from a truck sidetracked at a 
country junction that he had jumped in front of an express 
train to stop Miss Lockhart’s horse. 

Now, while the young hospital physician and the nurses 
waited for the end, had appeared the girl herself. As Ellison 
learned from the agitated confidences of an elderly English 
maid, she had willfully stolen away from the room where she 
was supposed to be suffering with shock to thank her res- 
cuer. Her attitude, as she knelt, had taken on something of 
the immobility of his. The flecks of tear stain were dying 
out of her face, leaving it very pale; her lips, closed in 
exquisite lines of childlike grief, had a chiseled look. She 
was like a statue, Ellison thought; but as he looked she 
raised to him eyes full of a living terror. He had never seen 
fear like that in a human face; it was as startling as if she 
had suddenly screamed. Was the poor child so afraid of it 
all? Could she see only the ghastliness in the passing of this 
hero? Some persons had this unreasoning dread of mortal- 
ity: Ellison had seen it once in an old miser; but this young 
girl—he could not understand it. 

““You may go now,” he said softly. 


223 She did not stir, and he repeated his words and helped 
her to rise. She looked at the face on the pillow and a long 
shudder went through her. Ellison drew her outside into the 
hall. The outer door stood open, showing the shabby yard 
with its burned grass; a high wind tossed the two sooty 
magnolias at the gate and turned the sunshine haggard. 
Far off, above the dust-colored fields, the city with its high- 
perched capitol hung, veiled in smoke, like a city of dreams. 
The girl looked out and Ellison felt her shudder again. 

He himself had felt the dull, every-day weight of mean 
trouble even in boyhood—debts, an unhappy mother who 
was constantly weeping and beseeching him to do something 
for his little sister. Ellison had been educated by an uncle 
and had worked hard. The other boys—five in all—were 
never troubled with ambitions, and though Ellison at inter- 
vals tried to get them “‘started’’ the result was always 
failure. But his main endeavors had been expended on the 
idolized little sister Margery. He sent her away to school, 
and watched her blossom into a flowerlike loveliness and 
grace. She showered the sum of her accomplishments on her 
appreciative little world, and then, one summer while she 
was at home, she married, stopping at the parsonage after 
an evening’s ‘‘ buggy riding,’” married one of the farmers of 
the neighborhood—a dull, hard young man of small educa- 
tion and a pronounced talent for saving. 

The news of this event had for Ellison a bitterness that 
took the savor out of life. It utterly sickened him. He felt 
at first that he never wanted to see her again. But he did 
see her every time he went home; saw her overworked, 
thin, sallow, harassed, on the big, prosperous farm; saw the 
saving tendencies of his brother-in-law grow more pro- 
nounced from year to year. He saw it all—he never omitted 
to go to see it, to take presents to the children. The mar- 
riage had taken place three years ago. Margery was only 
twenty now. 

What stirred him now, looking down at this beautiful 
girl, was the resemblance — the lost youth! the wasted 
beauty! Margery had been like this—as sweet, as radiant, 
as appealing. 

The girl partly turned as the shudder shook her form and 
asked: ‘‘Can’t I go in there?”’ pointing to the room on the 
right. 

“Certainly.”” He held the door open. 

“I’m afraid,” she whispered. 

“What are you afraid of?’’ he asked gently. 

She walked halfway down the room, then stopped and 
leaned against the wall, with her head bowed on her arm. 

“Oh, I can’t!” she said with a queer, hollow note in her 
voice. ‘It’s going to be so long.” 

“What's going to be so long?” he said, sustaining his 
former tone of gentle inquiry. She seemed not to have 
heard him.and he drew up a chair, saying formally: ‘Sit 
down, Miss Lockhart.’ 


'2ZH She obeyed like a child and, taking a seat facing 
her, Ellison said: ‘‘ Now tell me what is troubling you.”’ 
“Tt was all my fault,” she said. ‘I really killed him. 
! knew that Rocket wasn’t safe for me to drive. But he was 
the only one there, and it seemed that I must get away. 
And I thought—it was when I was going down the steps—it 
just flashed through my mind—perhaps he will run away 
and throw me out and kill me — She stopped abruptly. 
“But why did you want to die?” asked Ellison. ‘‘I don’t 
understand.” 
“I don’t know,” she said on a long, broken breath. “I got 
my life all mixed up ‘ 
He waited. “And is that all right now?” he said at last. 





“No, it’s going on—and there’s this, too—this awful 
thing that has happened ’’ Then she said again: ‘‘It’s 
going to be so long.” 

Ellison pondered a moment. 
back to him. 
“ec Yes.”’ 

“And you don’t want to be?” 

se No.” 

“Who does want it? Your mother?” 

She inclined her head gravely. 

‘“‘But no one can make you marry if you don’t want to,” 
Ellison suggested. ‘‘Why don’t you break it off ?”’ 

“I can’t,” she answered. ‘‘Everything is ready—every- 
thing. I’ve got to go on—I killed —that poor fellow—trying 
to stop things ——”’ 

Ellison leaned forward; into his mind had come a vision— 
the hard face of an old man. 

“Listen,” he said quietly; ‘‘who cares most for you in all 
the world? Not as your mother cares, but who wants you 
to have everything as you like it? You know what I mean.” 

““Yes,”’ she breathed, ‘‘Dad.’’ Her resemblance to 
Margery stabbed him again, but the hardness of that old 
face as he had seen it that morning came to him with a 
sense of relief; the aggressiveness, the grim, straight lips and 
small, light eyes; even the stiffness of the uncompromising 
chin beard. 

““Miss Lockhart,” he said, “promise me that you will tell 
your father everything tonight. Tell him that you feel to 
blame for this accident, tell him why you wanted to get 
away. Ask him to take you to Kansas with him. I know he 
goes often. Tell him you don’t want to be married. Do you 
understand? Will you?” 

le a) . 

Yes.”” It was an expressionless syllable. 

“You see,” he said very gently, “if your father loves you 
better than any one else you must think first of making 
him happy—that is what your life was saved for.” 

A vague prevision of relief seemed to dawn in the tortured 
young face, and Ellison stood up. ‘‘ You won't forget what 
you promised ?”’ he asked. 

se T 





A newspaper rumor came 
4c . . PEL . 
Are you going to be married?” he said. 


“Tonight?” 
‘6 Ye ” 


He read in the papers a day or two later that the marriage 
of Miss Elaine Lockhart to Mr. Gray-Ford, of New York, 
would not take place, and that the young lady, having recov- 
ered from the shock of her narrow escape, had left for the 
West with her father, J. P. Lockhart. Ellison laid down the 
paper and smiled grimly; then he had not been mistaken in 
the countenance of J. P. Lockhart. How like chaff before 
the wind must have been arrangements, trousseau, the 
“everything” before which the girl’s helpless femininity had 
recoiled, looking to death as the only refuge! 

Well, he had saved her. But for what? For a future 
“‘love match” like Margery’s, perhaps. Promptly, instinct- 
ively each man had taken his leap in the dark, but for one 
only was the glory of the completed deed, the hero’s death. 
For the other, she had spoken the final word herself: ‘‘It’s 
going to be so long.’’ Yet for good or for evil he had saved 
her, and the consciousness of success spoke in his soul with a 
throb of triumph. 


HE ground descended to the spring by curving, rocky 

ledges, inclosing it in a sort of a cup-shaped hollow. On 
the plateau above, the field was given over to jimson weed, 
and in the next field the weeds in tropical variety towered 
above the height of a tall man. Above the meanness of this 
foreground a glorious sunset flamed with a sort of gorgeous 
calm—a dappled mass of violet cloud with long wings of 
gold on each side, ringed and penciled with the deepest 
violet like the pinions of a great bird. Nearer earth, 
between the spectator and this glory, hung a ragged, gray 
cloud, like a vague consciousness of trouble—the human 
note in that ecstatic peace. 

Ellison leaned on the fence above the spring in the hollow, 
and in his consciousness there, too, was a something that was 
almost peace. It came to him at moments now,a softening 
of that old gnawing pain. Now that Margery was dead, 
now that he had seen her, with her face radiant and sweet 
again under its smooth, thick, yellow hair, something of 
angry protest had passed out of his life. The brother-in-law 
was already a second time married, this time toa grim-faced 
lady of forty, of distinguished reputation as a ‘‘ manager,” 
and mistress of a farm in her own right; but, at any rate, 
Margery was resting. That was the healing fact that 
enabled him to look once more at a September sunset with- 
out suffering a sense of intolerable mockery. He might have 
taken some satisfaction also in the consciousness of suc- 
cess — not only in the plaudits of his patients, but also in the 
half-surprised notice of older men in the profession. He was 
going to adopt the littlke nephew who was like Margery. 
Perhaps in this way he could do something for poor Margery, 
after all. 

His thought wandered on in a maze; but there was one 
thing that came back often, one memory that always gave 
him a vague pleasure—the girl he had rescued. It was still 
doubtful for what he had saved her, but at any rate it had 
been from a present dread. 

He knew that she had not married, and he knew that her 
father had died the year before, but he had never seen her 
since that day, although there were many chances favoring 
it—carriage and pedestrian chances, as well as the invita- 
tions he might have accepted to places where he would have 
met her. But he had absolutely ignored the social side of 
existence. He was busy in the first place, busy enough to 
make that an excellent excuse for declining invitations 
which in any case he would have declined. If he had ever 


he Physician and the Gir 


By Elizabeth Carter 


broken through his half-bitter indifference it would have 
been through a curiosity to see that girl again. But the 
motive had never been strong enough. 

Some tiny stone fell rattling from the ledge above him. 
Some one was coming down with a hesitating, soft footstep 
like a child’s. He turned and saw a girl standing on his 
right, a little above him. One small foot swung clear of the 
rock she stood on and she had her face turned full to the sky. 
Then she looked down and their gaze met. The same eyes, 
dark and brilliant like shadowed water, the same helpless 
youth in the sweet mouth, the same look of overshadowing 
trouble. Had she come to him for help again? She was 
startled, and swayed a little on her insecure perch. 

He turned and put up his hand. 

‘Let me help you,” he said. She put her small hand in 
his and allowed herself to be helped down beside him to the 
wide ledge just above the spring. 

‘‘Thank you,” she said. ‘‘How were you here?” 
her tone seemed almost one of awe. 

‘This is my home,”’ he answered, ‘‘my old home.” 

“Your home?” 


And 


ZS She looked all about her, as if at some new scene. 
“T have come over here so often to look at the sunset. It 
always seemed deserted.” She leaned against the fence and 
spoke in a little sad, monotonous voice. ‘I have always 
wanted to see you again. You told me the only thing. 
You showed me the only way I could have lived. And,’ 
she added, turning the deep sorrow of her eyes full on him, 
“T never could thank you enough if I thanked you forever. 
You told me to make Dad happy, and I did make him 
happy. And now it is the only thing that comforts me. 
I didn’t know before—I never thought he cared so much 
to have me with him, that it would make such a difference. 
We went to Kansas that time, you know. And I thought 
always of what you said, that my life had been saved to 
make him happy. I made him think I was getting interested 
in things again. And it pleased him so much. I wrote you 
a letter from Kansas, thanking you. But I never sent it. 
A letter is so difficult to write. I thought perhaps I would 
see you again some time.” 

‘“‘T didn’t want thanks,”’ said Ellison. ‘‘ But I wish you 
had sent that letter. I would have valued it very much.” 

‘“The trouble was that I couldn’t write to you as if you 
were just like any other person. You were like some strong, 
great angel that had come to help me. I always thought of 
you as that—and it seemed too absurd to be writing you a 
note. It would have been like trying to write to thank that 
poor young man who died.”’ She smiled a wan little smile. 
“And now,” she said, ‘I was thinking of you. I was pray- 
ing to the sky for some one to help me.” 

“T can help you,’’ Ellison said quickly, in a tone of deep 
assurance. ‘Tell me what is the matter.” 

““You couldn’t now. No one can. I had Dad—then.”’ 
The tears filled her eyes suddenly and she looked at him 
through them. ‘Oh, I have prayed and prayed that I could 
die!’’ she said. ‘‘Mamma-—it is horrible. She takes me 
about everywhere—we haven’t much money now, and people 
snub us a littkek—-Mamma never was popular. But she 
works for invitations—we are staying at the Doanes’.’”’ She 
made a vague gesture to where the pale stone of the great 
country-house gleamed among the trees. ‘‘And she makes 
it so dreadfully plain—no one can help seeing it—that she 
is trying to get me married. I know it is—we are a joke.” 
She bowed her face in her hands. ‘‘ And,”’ she said, almost 
whispering, ‘‘ Mr. Gray-Ford has come back. He is here at 
Doane’s, and this time—it is very good of him to be ready 
to forgive me for what I did—I suppose he does really love 
me—but it is partly that he always gets what he wants in 
the end. He has a face like that.” 


24 Ellison looked at her, and suddenly in his soul that 
throb of triumph rose again; and, for the first time in all 
his hard-worked, disappointed days—keen and piercingly 
sweet—a sense of life and the joy of life. 

‘* Miss Lockhart,’ he said. 

She took down her hands and looked at him. 

‘“You let me help you once before. Will you trust me 
again? Will you give me a promise?”’ 

She nodded her head with the same grave, sad little gesture. 

He held her eyes in his and said quietly: ‘‘ Will you prom- 
ise to Marry me some time?” 

She was pitifully startled. The color rose to her forehead. 

He leaned forward and took her hand. ‘Did I frighten 
you?” he said. ‘‘Don’t let me do that. Listen. I have 
loved you always, from the first moment I saw you.” It was 
no time for ‘ ‘trivial truth,’’ but the words as he uttered them 
seemed to him the truest things in life. “‘ Youare unhappy. 
I know I can make you happy. Won’t you trust me?” 

She gave him the sweetest look; it seemed to imply a sort 
of awestricken adoration. Then she looked down again. 

““You needn’t love me all at once, you know,”’ he said, as 
one speaks to a child. ‘‘I don’t expect that. Only trust 
me. Don’t you think I could make you happy?”’ 

She gave him the same swift look again, and there arose 
once more that well-remembered expression, a faint, far-off 
prevision of relief. It was the idea of escape that appealed 
to her. She did not love him, but how she trusted him! 

“Don’t you think I could make you happy?” he repeated. 

She clasped her hands together tightly. 

‘“*Yes,”’ she said in a tense little whisper. 

“Well, then, will you give me that promise—some time to 
be my wife? I will wait as long as you like.” 

“*Yes,’’ she said in the same way, and the light in her face 
grew into a faint radiance. 

The sunset glow had caught the gray, ragged cloud. 
Against the elaborate traceries of yellow and violet it hung, 
brighter than all the rest, a radiant, luminous mist of gold. 
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this popular entertainment, which first appeared in 
THE JOURNAL of November, 1899, that the Editors 
have decided to republish it. It is here planned for 
fourteen persons, but this number may be reduced or 
increased to as many as are desired, either by omitting 
some of the couples here provided for or by including 
more couples and writing additional verses for them. 
The characters appear seated in a semicircle, a young 
man first, then a young woman, and so on alternately, 
beginning at the right as one faces the audience. Each 
one is dressed appropriately to the character represented. 
Starting with the first young man at the right each 
advances in turn to the front and recites. 


| tis have been so many requests for copies of 


Number One says: 


‘“* Of all the girls that ever.I knew, 
I never saw one that I thought would do. 
I wanted a wife that was nice and neat, 
That was up to date, and that had small feet; 
I wanted a wife that was loving and kind, 
And that hadn’t too much original mind; 
I wanted a wife that could cook and sew, 
And that wasn’t eternally on the go; 
I wanted a wife that just loved to keep house, 
And that wasn’t too timid to milk the cows; 
I wanted a wife that was strikingly beautiful, 
Intelligent, rich, and exceedingly dutiful. 
That isn’t so much to demand in a wife; 
But still she’s not found, though I’ve looked all my life.” 


Number Two next recites: 


‘The only reason why I’ve never wed 
Is as Clear as the day, and as easily said: 
Two lovers I had who’d have made me a bride, 
But the trouble was just that I couldn’t decide; 
Whenever John came I was sure it was he 
That I cared for the most; but with Charlie by me, 
My hands clasped in his, and his eyes fixed on mine, 
Twas as easy as could be to say, ‘I’ll be thine.’ 
Now tell me what was a poor maiden to do, 
Who couldn’t, to save her, make choice tween the two? 
I dillied and dallied, and couldn’t decide, 
Till John, he got married, and Charlie, he died: 
And that is the reason why I’ve never wed; 
For how could I help it, as every one said, 
When John, he was married, and Charlie was dead ?”’ 


Number Three now speaks: 


‘| have never proposed to any girl. 
Was | to be caught in the snare of a curl, 
And dangle through life in a giddy whirl ? 


‘“‘Humph! I know too much for that by half! 
I may look young, but I’m not a calf; 
You can’t catch a bird like me with chaff. 


“1 know their tricks, I know their arts, 
| know how they scheme to capture hearts; 
I know they can play a dozen parts. 


‘*How do I know so much, you ask ? 
To reply to that isn’t much of a task; 
For if you must know, O madams and misters, 
I’m the only brother of fourteen sisters.” 


Number Four advances and says: 


‘* My lovers came from near and far, 
And sued before my feet; 
They told me I was like a star; 
They said that I was sweet; 
And each one swore if I’d accept 
His heart and eke his hand, 
That he would be the happiest man 
Throughout the whole broad land. 
3ut one proud youth remained aloof, 
And stood untouched, unmoved; 
Oh, bitter fate! he was the one, 
The only one | loved! 
I tried on him each winning charm, 
I put forth every art, 
But all in vain; he turned away, 
And took with him my heart. 
This is the reason I am left 
Alone upon the tree, 
Like withered fruit, though not a pear; 
Oh, would that I might be! ”’ 


Number Five recites these lines: 


‘*The only reason why I’ve never married 
Is because all my plans for proposing miscarried ; 
1 wouldn’t propose till all was propitious, 
Till I felt pretty sure that the signs were auspicious. 
More than once I’ve been moved to propound 
the fond query, 

‘Won’t you tell me you love me, my beautiful dearie ?’ 
When just at that moment came something or other, 
A ring at the bell, or a call from her mother, 

Or the sudden approach of her infantile brother, 

My words to arrest, my intentions to smother ; 

And once, when a few leading questions I’d asked, 
She laughed as if jokes in my questions were masked; 
I couldn’t conceive what had caused her commotion, 
But ’twas So disconcerting I gave up the notion; 
Although I felt certain as certain could be, 

That whatever she laughed at, it was not at me.’’ 


By Beryl Foster 


Number Six then says: 


“From my earliest years 
’ve had an intuition 
That I was intended 
To carry out a mission, 
Whatever it might be 
| hadn’t the least notion, 
But | searched for it faithfully 
From ocean unto ocean. 
For a while I kept thinking 
That I was surely meant 
To preach to the heathen, 
But I never was sent. 
Then the surging thoughts and feelings 
That upon me seemed to press 
Surely proved beyond all question 
That | was a poetess; 
But the editors were cruel, 
They were stonily unkind; 
And their inappreciation 
Drove the notion from my mind. 
Now I’m sure that I’m a speaker; 
’Tis my latest great impression ; 
And I’d like to prove it to you, 
lf | might without digression; 
But whatever is my mission 
l’ve been certain all my life, 
That ’tis something higher, nobler, 
Than to bea slaving wife.” 


Number Seven speaks thus: 


‘“*T used to call on Mary Jane 
When | was seventeen; 
And Mary Jane was fond of me, 
Though I was rather green. 
One day I told her why I came, 
And what was my intent; 
And then she said that I must go 
And get her pa’s consent. 
Her pa, he was a mason rude, 
Well used to handling bricks, 
And when | came to talk with him 
My courage went to sticks. 
‘K-kind sir, may Ihave M-Mary Jane ?? 
| asked with gasp and stutter; 
Then came an earthquake, then a blank — 
I went home on a shutter. 
I never married Mary Jane, 
The maid whom I’d selected; 
The reason was because her pa— 
Well, so to speak— objected.’’ 


Number Eight next advances: 


‘‘T fully intended a bride to be, 
3ut Richard and I could never agree; 
He fussed at me daily in fault-finding mood, 
And I picked at him though I knew it was rude; 
He thought that a woman ought always to do 
Just what her husband wanted her to, 
And I was as Set and decided as he, 
That that way of life would never suit me; 
And so we kept wrangling all summer and fall, 
And at last we agreed not to marry at all; 
And that is the reason you now find me here, 
Feeling cheap, | admit, and I once was so dear.’’ 


Number Nine speaks as follows: 
‘Could I give up all the pleasures 

That a single man may claim ? 

Could I see my bachelor treasures 
Sniffed at by a scornful dame ? 

Could I have my choice Havanas 
3andied all about the place, 

Strewn around like cheap bananas, 
Looked upon as a disgrace? 


“Could I bear to find a hairpin 

Sticking in my shaving-mug ? 

Or a pair of high-heeled slippers 
Lying on my Persian rug ? 

Would I want my meditations 
Broken up by cries of fright 

At a mouse or daddy-long-legs, 
Or some other fearful sight ? 

No, | couldn’t, and I wouldn’t, 
And | didn’t as you see; 

Of every life, the bachelor’s life 
Is just the life for me.’’ 


Number Ten says: 
‘* My lovers were plenty 

As plenty could be; 

3ut of the whole number 
Not one suited me: 

John was too fat, 
And Joe was too thin, 

And George, who’d have done, 
Was without any ‘tin’; 

Dick was a sinner, 
And James was a saint, 
Who, whenever | shocked him, 
Looked ready to faint; 
Charles was quite handsome, 
The likeliest yet, 

But he always was smoking 
A vile cigarette: 

That I’m very particular 
?Tis easy to see, 

Which all should remember 
Who come to court me.’”’ 


Why We Never Married 
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Number Eleven now comes forward: 


“First it was Carrie who claimed my heart, 
And I thought from her I never would part; 
Then it was Rose, with her winsome eyes 
Of an azure as deep as the tropic skies; 
And next it was Alice, so mild and meek; 

I loved her fondl 
Then came Elizabeth’s fickle reign, 

And after her Mary and Kate and Jane; 

A dozen more for a time held sway, 
Sometimes fora month, sometimes for a day; 
And yet I’m not married; for, truth to tell, 

I could make no choice, I loved all so well.’’ 


for nearly a week; 


Number Twelve speaks thus: 


**T never would marry 
The best of men, 
Though they’ve tried to persuade me 
Again and again; 
I know too well 
What?’s good for me 
To wed any man, 
Whoever he be; 
If he tells you he loves you, 
He means to deceive you; 
If he says he’Il be faithful, 
He’s planning to leave you; 
You may think him as meek 
As ever was Moses; 
You may think him as sweet 
As a garden of roses; 
You may think him as good 
As good can be; 
But just remember 
ne word from me: 
Whatever they seem 
To be or have been, 
You just can’t tell 
ne thing about men.’’ 


Number Thirteen and Number Fourteen advance 
together, and the former speaks first, as follows: 


““P?ve been in love with lots of girls; 
A bachelor’s life | hate; 
I’ve all the time that I could want 
To find and win a mate; 
I’ve never come in contact with 
A brick-objecting pa, 
Or been deterred by brothers small, 
Or loudly calling ma; 
I’ve never found it hard to choose 
With whom I would be mated : 
Oh, no, ’tis quite another cause — 
I’m not appreciated ; 
I’ve popped the question o’er and o’er, 
But, if you will believe me, 
There wasn’t one of all of them 
That I could get to have me; 
And that is why I’m left alone, 
Now love’s young dream is gone, 
To darn my hose and mend my clo’es 
And sew my buttons on.”’ 


Then Number Fourteen says: 


“é 


My friends have all told } 

Keep on in a lonesome, old-maidenly way, 
Without any husband to lighten their loads, 
Without any helper to smooth the rough roads ; 
1, too, am unmarried, but not for the causes 
That they have all stated in rhythmical clauses: 


you the reason why they 


My lover didn’t die, 
And he never went away ; 
My father didn’t stand 
A moment in my way ; 
I’ve never quarreled once, 
Nor been bothered to decide, 
But I’ve got a first-class reason 
Why I’ve never been a bride; 
At any kind of mission 
I wouldn’t even glance; 
The simple truth is this— 
I’ve never had a chance; 
Other folks, | s’pose, have had ’em, 
3ut they’ve never come to me; 
Though I don’t see why they shouldn’t, 
For I’m willing as can be; 
And all I’ve got to Say is, 
And I say it frank and free, 
If you think | won’t get married, 
Just you question me and see.’’ 


At the Close of Number Fourteen’s recitation 
all rise and stand in two rows, facing each other, the 
girls in one row and the men in the other. The 
men then recite in concert as follows: 


Girls in chorus: 


‘* Since we all are yet unmated, 
And are getting on in years, 
Why not now decide the matter 
3y dividing up in pairs ? 
If | ask you to accept me, 
And my lonely life to bless, 
Will you? Will you? Will you?” 


‘Vea t?? 


Each girl takes the arm of the young man facing 
her, and all walk off to the music of the Wedding 


March. 
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Down Home With Jennie Allen 


Her Own Story of the Humor and Romance in Her Humble Life 


Part Four 
Januerry 3th. 


OIS has come. 

If there wan't so many of them, what a wonderful thing 

a human being would be to us! If it was only given 
us to see a fresh one say every ten years I guess we'd be 
as considdable interested in them as in a new wringer or a 
mowing machine, comparing them with the few others we 
knew and watching what they'd do and say. . 

We felt kind of like that about Lois. We been wondering 
if she would be little and pretty like her mother or cute and 
bright like Ed or handsome and fassenating and good-for- 
nothing like her father, or staitly and high-toned like her 
Aunt Walcott, or jest plain good clear through like Granny 
or perhaps havea little dash of each one. But Ed said there's 
no counting on sech things. He says it’s like uniting vari- 
ous ellyments in a chemickle labartory where it makes 
something differant from anyone of them. ‘ Now you take 
that metal sodium,” he says, “‘and unite it with cloreen, 
a deadly pizen, what have you got? Is it something pizen 
or something hard? Taint neither one. It’s salt that we eat 
every day of our lives.” And it is jest as he said. The 
strong Spinney metal and the Malcolm Treverton pizen 
had prodooced our Lois, the salt of the earth. 

She is jest beautiful, tall and calm and sweet, and the 
kind that can be depended on every time from answering a 
letter to seeing that the vegetables don’t boil dry. She 
seems older than her 17 years because she’s so stayed and 
dignified. As soon as Mandy caught sight of her she run 
and put the best sugar-bowl on the table. She’s that kind. 
She brings out the best in your cubbard and the best in you. 


'@46 As for Bub and Gussy’s manners since she come they 
seem kind of unnatural they’re so improved. In room of 
coming into the house hooting and yelling and rampaging 
round they go and get their slippers same as they never 
would before. When Jim sees them adoing it he looks 
awful sorrerfull and worried and says, “I guess we aint 
agoing to have our little boys with us a great spell longer.” 

She got here a couple of hours before Ed come home from 
the office. He knew she’d come but when this tall young 
woman in her heavy mourning entered the room and we 
said, ‘“‘ This is Annis’s daughter,”’ I know his heart was full 
to busting because all he could say was as he took the hand 
she held out to him, ‘‘ Was you any carsick on your trip?” 

We was all more or less in awe of her at first but that’s 
wearing away now that we’ve found how happy she is to 
be with her own kin. She jest worshipped her mother and 
she says we can’t ever know what it is to her to be aliving 
with her folks. She tells us it has always been her plan 
ever since she was a dite of a thing to make a home for 
her mother and take care of her when she grew up and jest 
them two live together. She said there was always a cold- 
ness between her Aunt Wolcott and her mother. “And I 
think,’’ she says to-day, ‘it was because no matter how 
much Aunt Anna did for me I always loved Mother best. 
If I’d been Aunt Anna’s own child she couldn’t have done 
more for me and it always made me a little unhappy that 
I didn’t love her as she did me. Oh! how different it is 
being with my own dear mother’s people. No fear ever 
about me loving you all enough.” And she stole up gently 
to her uncle Ed and laid her cheek loving against his. 

The two Loises is great friends. ‘‘Grandmother,’’ she 
often says (she never calls her Granny like the rest of us) 
“Grandmother, tell me more about that pretty little 
mother of mine and all her conquests,’”’ which Granny is 
tickled enough to do, you may be sure. Then Lois loves 
to wait out on her, too. Yesterday I heard Granny say to 
her, ‘Lois, run get my teeth. The minister’s acoming,”’ 
jest as she’d say it to me. 

And she can play the Java March. And furthermore than 
that she got a lovely sweet voice to sing. 


LESSANT. PROVIDENCE, Januerry 10. 


Lois has started in going to Pembroke. It’s the same as 
Brown only, as Ed says, a little lighter shade of Brown. 
Her gardeen that lives in Philadelphy named Knapp 
advised her to go to Bryn Mawr but she wouldn’t hear tell 
to leaving us. She’s awful fond of her books and I know she 
wont never be happy without she attaigns the very highest 
notch on the sea of life. She puts in to her studys like all 
possessed and Jim says he expects she’s the whole shooting- 
match up there. ‘“Shouldn’t wonder,” says Ed ‘‘ seeing how 
she’s studying triggernometry.”’ 

PROVIDENCE, Jan. 15. 
Splendidest day as ever was. Had fryed scallops for 
supper. Enjoyed very much by all. Sis has took the shells 
to paint views on. Ed says she can’t ever put sech a pretty 
view on them as what nacher did. Is very fond of scallops. 


PROVIDENCE, Saturday evening Febuerry 1. 
ATE this afternoon right in the midst of the shower a 
Brown young student came to see Lois and go over her 
lessons with her. He’d got caught in the shower and his 
close was souching wet. 

“Bring your friend, Lois,’’ I called out, ‘‘right out here 
in the kitchen where he can dry his close.” We had a good 
fire there as it’s been pretty chilly to-day and Granny and I 
was asewing carpet rags. ‘‘ Now you take your coat right 
off,” I says “and I'll dry it by the stove.’”” And Granny 
says “‘Dear me! I hope you won’t take no cold. But you 
look strong and rugged. I guess you'll weather it through.”’ 

The young man laughed. “I am strong and rugged,” 
he says, and he seemed awful pleased when Lois said he 
stood very high in athletics. He’s a handsome young feller 
as ever was and a great hand to joke and laugh. What 
did he do after he’d been there a spell but go to winding 
Granny’s rag balls for her and was jest as nice and sochable 
as youd wish to see. 

‘Do you go to college ?”” Granny says. 

“Yeh, senior at Brown.” 

“No,” says Granny, “ you ain’t ever seen me there because 
J aint ever been there. But I’m going some day with Lois.” 

“You're acoming with Miss Treverton to tea in my 
rooms. I wont forget to send you an invitation.” 

_ She told him she guessed she was getting along too much 
in years to go to sech things, but you could see how pleased 
she was at his soshible talk. 

We was having sech a plessant time there round the stove 

that he didn’t want to leave and asked Lois if she wouldn’t 
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make some fudge if he would help. So I got out the spider 
and set it on to boil. Lois don’t know much about cooking 
but she’s real set on it to learn. If let her make the bread 
once and it turned out sour. When she said it had got to be 
throwed away Ed says, ‘‘No, don’t do that. Let’s make 
lemonade of it.” 

And once when I went to the Woman’s Releaf Core she 
got supper all herself. She didn’t have very good luck 
with the things and there wasn’t much of them et. But 
Granny says, ‘‘ Never mind, dear, Benjamin Franklin says 
you must rize up from the table with as good an appertite 
as you set down.” 

“But how can you do that,” says Ed, “when the stuff 
on the table takes your appertite away ?”’ 

By the time they was about through supper (sech as it 
was) Lois found the baked potaters was done at last. She 
hadn’t put them in the oven soon enough and left the 
damper down at that, but now they was done and she 
fetched them on. 

“It’s too soon after supper, thank you,”’ says her uncle 
Ed. “I don’t eat between meals.’”’ They was supposed 
to go with the cold beef, but he said that wan’t nothing 
but a memmery by that time. Yes, he loves to plague 
her but she takes it all right and she says she aint agoing 
to get discurraged. 

The young feller’s name is Dorr Edgerly and Granny 
says, ‘‘I wonder if you’re any relation to the Edgerlys down 
our way. I hope you aint because they was as mizzablea set 
as you'd wish to see in a day’s journey—no gumption and 
no sprawl—alwers stealing rides on the stage and never 
even paid the minnister—even wanted to sponge their way 
to Heaven.” 

Dorr throwed back his head and laughed and laughed, and 
then he asked for more detales about these possible kins- 
people, as he called them. So Granny talked away while 
she sewed and I cut out. And before he thought of Lois’s 
lessons again it was time to get supper. Of course we asked 
him to stay and he wouldn’t go into the settin’-room like 
company at all but vowed he'd help fry the potaters while 
Lois made the toast. Him and Ed had a good time at the 
table with their jokes. He set right acrost from Lois and by 
the way he looked at her I guess he was athinking wouldn’t 
it be nice if they could set that way in a home of their own. 
But there! Lois is too young to think of getting married 
yet. She'll have to learn to cook first. 

Well, in the evening they settled down at their books in 
good shape and got a lot of studying done. I don’t know 
when I’ve seen a young feller I like as well as I do him and 
Granny the same. 

PROVIDENCE, Febuerry 10th. 
OIS has got something on her mind. She’s alosing all 
her pretty color and she don’t eat scarcely anything. I’ve 
asked her what it is and she says very gentle, ‘‘It is nothing, 
Aunt Jennie. You needn’t worry about me.” But it is 
something and Ed has begun to notice it, too. But what it 
is we can’t either of us sense. She’s getting along beautifull 
in her studys. She gets H’s all the time. And she can’t be 
mizzable over any love matter because all there is is Dorr 
Edgerly and it dont take a magnifying glass to see she don’t 
seem to care for him excep ina friendly way. 

He comes here often now and we're alwers glad to see 
him, he’s sech fine company, and makes himself to home just 
like one of the fambly. ‘‘Aunt Jennie,’’ he says to me 
yesterday, ‘‘want to sew up this rip in my shoulder?” 
Course I wanted to and he knew it and sewed two buttens 
on that was jest ahanging. And if he feels like a ginger 
snap or a turnover he knows where to find one. 


PROVIDENCE, Febuerry 15th. 
a is more down than ever. She hardly talks at all excep 
when she sees we’re awatching her and then makes an 
efforte. I been cooking up a lot of nice little things to temp 
her appertite and she is grateful and takes up her spoon or 
fork and tries toeat them. But her heart aint in it. 

Last night her uncle Ed was reading the paper aloud as he 
alwers does evenings and he’d started in on a piece about 
some of the fellers up to Brown cribbing and you'd think 
that would interest her, as bad as she’d feel about it, but 
she riz up right in the middle of it and said she guessed she’d 
go to bed. I went into her room after she was in bed. One 
of her lovely white arms was bare and was alaying acrost 
a mistake in the quilt that her mother made when she was a 
little thing. The pattern is Indian review and kind of a 
mixing pattern anyway for achild. Granny says for all she 
had the loveliest pieces for it that folks had give her, 
Annis got them together wrong. ‘And before I took notice 
of it,”’ she says, ‘‘the folks at the bee quilted it in and it 
couldn’t be changed.’’ And there it is all quilted in, too 
late to be changed, but her daughter’s white arm covers it. 

“Lois,” I says very softly, ‘‘wont you tell Aunt Jennie 
what’s on your mind? Or if you’d ruther not tell aint 
there some way she can help you without knowing what it’s 
about?” 

She give a quick deep sob but she didn’t turn her head. 
‘*“No, Aunt Jennie,” she says at last. ‘‘ You can’t help me.” 

So I drawed the quilt up over her arm and neck and jest 
patted her kind of loving and come away. 

That cribbing has made a lot of excitement and the ten 
boys that done it have been expelled. We can see Lois 
feels bad enough over it even when she’s so low over some- 
thing else. She doesn’t talk about it and seems to change 
the subjeck if it is mentioned. 

Dorr Edgerly called this evening and brought her some 
roses but she had gone to her room and he didn’t see her. 
My! If he didn’t look disappointed. Ed has heard down 
town that his folks is very rich and ristocrattic in New 
York. But Ed says they aint any more ristocrattic than 
the Trevertons in Philadelphia, that he knows. Lois’s 
Aunt Walton tried to fetch her up to be proud of her 
Treverton blood, but she couldn’t ever imbue her in any 
sech notion. It want born in her to have any sech feelings. 
And I guess it wan’t in Dorr either. He was so much 
amused in hearing about the Edgerlys down in Maine that 
Granny told about that he often says, when he dont feel 
like work, ‘‘Well, Granny, I’m afeeling that Edgerly lack 
of sprawl tonight. It’s agetting more and more into my 
veins. 

And Granny really looks worried about him till I tell her 
he’s only afooling. 


PROVIDENCE, Febuerry 18th 

ROFESSOR WALWORTH of Brown was here this after- 

noon. He’sa tall and awful distinguished looking gentle- 
man about 35. He’s a great scollar that has wrote a lot of 
books on science. And they say he’s making a great name for 
himself. When he said he would like to see Miss Treverton 
and give me his card I told him to step right into the parlor. 
And I give him the postal-card album to look at while he 
was awaiting. 

When I told Lois he was there she looked kind of startled 
and says, ‘““O I can’t see him, Aunt Jennie. I can’t.” But 
when I asked what I should tell him she thought better of it 
and says, “ Yes, yes, I will see him. Tell him I’ll be down 
direckly.” 

So I says to him, ‘‘She’il be down immediately if not 
sooner.” 

But she wan’t down direckly nor for quite a spell after 
that. He had time to look the album through a dozen times 
and I wisht Granny’s was there too so he could look at that, 
too. 


ZS At last she come down, and after speaking to him set 
down near the dining-room door where I set with the 
stockings which she left wide open, though he set where 
he couldn’t see me—or me him. 

‘“Miss Treverton,”’ he begun, “I have come upon an 
unpleasant errand. I have come to say that I must ask to 
be released from a promise I have made to you. I find I 
cannot reconcile it with my idea of right.” 

‘You are going to expose Dorr Edgerly ?” 

“Tam going to cease shealding him. I am very cruelly 
placed. Perhaps you will not believe that I am giving 
myself much pain in inflicting this pain upon him—and 

ou. 

‘‘Why, then, do you do it? 
out?” 

“It isnot. But I find I cannot allow myself to sheald one 
who is as guilty as the others who are suffering punishment 
and disgrace. I cannot hope that it will lighten the blow 
for you to say that I would suffer a great deal to spare you 
both this—yet I have come to say it.” 

“Then why did you give the promise first?” I never 
heard Lois speak so cold. 

“Because it was you who asked it. I knew how deep a 
regard Mr. Edgerly has for you, and it came to me that 
perhaps if I broke silence in this matter it might be the 
means of his losing you. I do not wish to trouble you with 
my personal affairs but I will say that once when I was even 
younger than he, I had as tender a regard for a beautiful 
girl whom I could not win. My life has been very different 
from what it might have been because of that early dis- 
appointment.” 

“*You have been very successful. You have not missed 
any inspiration she might have given you.” 

““Yes, success has come to me, but that doesn’t mean 
much if you cannot share it—if there is no one particularly 
close to you to whom it would be success as well. It 
sounds trite, I know, but I feel that I should have preferred 
failure—with her. And so I tried not to cast such a shadow 
into another’s life. I have always liked Edgerly. My 
first impulse was not to spoil his life for him when you came 
and interceded for him.” 





Is the truth being found - 


24 Lois had taken one of Dorr’s roses from the vase on 
the table beside her and was absently pulling it to pieces. 
The pretty red pettles was scattered over her lap. 

He broke the silence. ‘‘Would you prefer,” he said, 
“‘that I say to Mr. Edgerly that the truth must be told and 
give him the chance to confess? Would that be less painful 
for you?” 

“You will do whatever is wisest, 1am sure, Mr.Walworth.”’ 

There was disappointment in his voice when he said, 
“Then there is nothing more to say?” 

‘‘Nothing, I think.” 

But he seemed to want to linger round and he spoke about 
her studys though she didn’t show much interest. Then he 
says, ‘Is that one of Mr. Edgerly’s roses, Miss Treverton, 
that you are tearing to pieces?”’ and when she said it was 
he says, “I wouldn’t be so cruel to anything so beautiful.” 

She raised her lovely eyes to him then. ‘‘ You seem to 
have great pity—for roses,” she says. 

Then he riz up and held out his hand as he said good-by, 
but she was alooking down on the bare seed-vessel on the 
rose’s stalk and didn’t see it. ‘‘Good-by,” she said. And 
then he went away. 

Lois came out to me her eyes ashining. ‘‘O I’m so glad!” 

““Glad?” 

“Yes. For me he was agoing to do something mean—I 
know it would be the first meanness of his life. O it was so 
dreadful. Aunt Jennie, you know a woman had ought to 
inspire a man to high and noble things and I was drawring 
him down to a lower standard—or thought I was. I ought 
to have known I couldn’t.” 

“‘But what made you ask him to do what you didn’t 
want him to do?” 

‘Because it was the only way I could see to help Dorr and 
I felt so sorry for him. But he wasn’t worth that. There 
isn’t anybody or anything in the whole world that could 
ever be worth that!” 

Dear child! I wonder if I don’t know her secret now. 


PROVIDENCE, Febuerry 20 
ARK and cloudy with considdable humility in the air. 
In this morning’s paper was mere big headlines: Prom- 
inent and Wealthy Student at Brown confesses to Cribbing. 
Promptly Suspended etc. 

And poor Dorr, very much ashamed, come to bid us 
good-by. Granny didn’t know what he was agoing for, 
thinking it was fambly reasons and she says, ‘‘Find out if 
you can if your folks is any relation to them down-east 
Edgerlys. It would make you seem nearer to us, mizzable 
and shiftless as they are.” 

He reely laughed at that, though not exackly same as he’s 
laughed before. ‘‘That down-east branch wouldn’t own 
me,’’ he says. 

‘‘T hope you'll do something to make every single Edgerly 
there is proud of you,”’ says Granny, looking up from tying 
the package she was adoing up for him. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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How Can We Check the Increasing Divorce? yale 


What a Uniform Divorce Law Would Do 
By Walter George Smith 


Mr. Smith has been chosen to discuss this subject for THE JOURNAL on account of the special attention which he has given to 
the subject of uniform divorce laws. He was one of the delegates to the National Divorce Congress held in Washington and 
in Philadelphia in 1906, being Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions of that body, and he is also President of the Conference 


of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. Thus his experience and research give him special qualifications for presenting this 
subject to our readers. Tue EpITors 







AIHERE are, generally speaking, three schools of control, the natural cruelty of the strong toward the weak where 
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WZ the other party to the suit is living. The second 
=A looks upon divorce as an evil indeed, but a neces- 
- sary one, for otherwise an innocent party (and in 
two-thirds of the cases this is the woman) must live a life of intol- 
erable suffering in company with a wicked spouse, or, having 
obtained a limited divorce or legal separation, be doomed to a 
life deprived of married happiness. The third teaches that in all 
cases where the duties of matrimony become irksome, or it is 
discovered that a mistake has been made in the character of the 
partner, the law should permit a quick and easy dissolution 
of the marriage, and, far from discouraging it, should really 
encourage a new marriage by both of the divorced parties. This 
school bases its theory upon the belief that every individual, 
man and woman, has a right to as much earthly happiness as can 
be obtained, and if marriage interferes it may be set aside, and 
if a new marriage is deemed likely to bring it about it should be 
sought. 

There are, of course, variations and combinations of the vari- 
ous views of the subject, but practically they may be reduced 
to these three, the first of which is held by all members of 
the Catholic Church as required by its dogmatic teaching; the 
second by the great majority of Protestant Christians, and the 
third by a small but earnest body of men, who profess to follow 
a new science which is called sociology—an inexact science based 
upon observations of the action and interaction of the individual 
man and of society in general. These teachers are the more 
influential because they are mainly in the occupancy of pro- 
fessors’ chairs in the great undenominational colleges both for 
men and women. The youth of the country pursuing higher 
educational courses sit at their feet; and their skill as writers 
gives them an ever-widening circle of influence over the entire 
community. 


Divorce is an Effect as Well as a Cause 


T WILL be readily seen that the doctrines of the school to which 

reference was last made are likely to meet with prompt accept- 
ance by those who wish to cast off the yoke of an irksome mar- 
riage and yet have a certain pricking of conscience at the thought 
of doing so. Here is a theory of life that meets exactly what is 
desired. Instead of duty pleasure is the end and object of life, 
or rather the true view is that to pursue pleasure is one’s duty. 
It is altogether likely that philosophers of this kind will always 
find followers. But before their theories are accepted as truths 
all faith in Christianity must be given up, for in none of its 


IN f/thought in relation to divorce. The first looks it is unchecked by restraints of conscience and religion—these 
a , ; upon divorce with the right of remarriage as con- causes cannot be removed by any preliminary care, however 
1 trary to the religion of Christ, and therefore, great. There will always be, as there always has been, some 
NZ / however it may be recognized by the State, not proportion of marriages that are failures, and not only failures 
kG Z| to be availed of to the extent of marrying while but wrecks as well. But no one will contend that the law should 
= G 


be drawn so as to meet exceptional cases. Taking a general 
survey of our civilization the best opinion is that which may be 
derived from the testimony being taken before the Royal 
Commission on the subject of divorce now sitting in England. It 
has there been shown that the children of irregular unions, which 
are said to be comparatively common in the East End of London, 
are much worse treated than are those of married couples in the 
same station of life. Just as under the special conditions in the 
congested quarters of London, so wherever the test is made, in 
whatever rank of society and without regard to wealth or pov- 
erty, it is essential to maintain the institution of marriage or lose 
the flower of civilization—the first recognition of the dignity 
and equality before the law of woman with man, and the only 
adequate protection of their offspring. 


Any Modification of the Marriage Relation is Demoralizing 


HEREVER the marriage relation of one man and one woman 
gives way to any modification, whether it be polygamy, 
divorce, or by whatever name it may be known, the effect is 
demoralizing. Woman loses her true influence in domestic and 
social life, and man, in proportion as he ceases to venerate herasa 
purer and more spiritual being, loses generosity and unselfishness 
from his own character and proportionate nobility from his life. 
Better, then, that there should be no absolute divorce, even 
though it be admitted there would result in many individual 
instances blighted lives with little or no hope of recovery of lost 
happiness. It is to the credit of the heart of the American people 
that they have made so many and such liberal divorce laws, 
because without doubt their common purpose has been to make 
the burden of womanhood easier; but results have shown it is 
not to the credit of their intellect. In the endeavor to place 
woman upon a par with man in the marriage relation, and to give 
her the weapon of divorce against a husband’s tyranny, they 
have all unconsciously introduced an element of danger that is 
demoralizing the home, and, of course, affecting not alone the 
lives of the parents but seriously endangering the happiness and 
morals of the children that may be born to them. 

If there were no absolute divorce marriage would be more 
seriously entered into; husband and wife would overcome the 
little difficulties that readily become magnified until they are 
not to be borne. While the relief of limited divorce could always 
be claimed, the knowledge that he or she could not bya new 
marriage gain the very object for which ill treatment is sometimes 
given would be a restraint that in the long run would save many 
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magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these articles: merely for the wisdom exetcised in 
careful selection of the writers. The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








forms does it fail to insist on duty and not pleasure as the a union from destruction. a Hf 
paramount object of life on earth. It does not appear, although advocates of divorce insist that | Rt 
However great have been the inroads of divorce upon the it is so, that the morals and manners of South Carolina, where no Han at a ae 
moral tone of the American people it is comforting to believe that divorce is permitted, are lower than in other States of the Union. EIRP OE EIBD 
when the conscience of the community is Certainly the sexual morality of Ireland, ay a Hes 
educated to an appreciation of its ultimate cicada where no absolute divorce has ever been ib oBIE LIEIBE 
consequences measures will be found to check il inf WY } allowed, will compare favorably with that of ag i Be! 
it. But we must remember that while divorce a ae any nation in the world. The introduction PE [ f, ae i 
is an evil, and the producer of evil, it is an a BIE S of an article into the Code Napoleon in PES BIBLE! 
effect as well as a cause. If the popular i | France, permitting divorce, of which the great 7 [ b FE! 
mind had not to a large extent lost its ap- haa | conqueror was himself perhaps the first, or PREP Be 
preciation of the sanctity of marriage neither N3 | one of the first, to take advantage, can hardly “ELF f Pie BIEL. 
would that status be so lightly entered into, i Be be claimed to have elevated the morals of BIE EBLE! at 
nor would it be so lightly dissolved. 3 the French people. An examination and com- ELRI RIE LED 
The best means of curing the divorce evil, | parison, if it were possible to make it, of the HH i! t if 
eliminating religious considerations, is by Ng. morals of those countries where divorce is iF 4 has 
hedging marriage with such preliminary safe- = not allowed or is greatiy restricted, as Spain, th ii iF | 
guards as to require a care and deliberation =e Austria, Italy, the South American countries PPE RIB BiB: 
in some degree proportionate to its impor- S ] and the Dominion of Canada, would, it 1s Ee ib Hus 
tance —the requirement of due publicity S believed, show that divorce is not a preserv- PEEL : 4 
and the granting of a license, the abolition = ative of morality, but a demoralizing influ- a Sea: FI 
of all common-law marriages—that is, mar- K 4 ence so farreaching in Its effects as to make EERE eg BiB 
riages recognized as lawful where the evidence e it well worthy of the most careful effort to EE Bee a 
of marriage is based upon circumstances and K | control and eventually to root it out. : e ciF i : : 4 
not upon records. Such reforms, which are rea” | For the present, however, it 1s obvious ae: [ aati 
already in part perfected and which are the e | that the temper of the American people favors PEERS alt 
subject of anxious consideration by the Pe divorce, in some States more than in others. H naa Ee 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform | Washington, for instance, has nine causes or E:: pg eleiel 
State Laws, will go far toward removing the = Ss thereabouts, any one of which is sufficient, a aba 2041 al | 
preventable causes of divorce. ran r if proved, to warrant a decree of divorce, Rit Figl el a4 
But causes that arise after marriage, the LAY ; PILE ELE! 
gradual loss of affection, the lack of self Mr. Smith CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 7 Pps Bie 
i aaa 
ai iE 
HE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority # Hi i Big ; 
obtainable on each side of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. Suggestions ii was | 
of questions that readers would like to have discussed will be gladly received by the Editors. But as the department is not ier Re. { 
intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. The ij \ | 14 i 
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HAVE always believed that 

Nett all the ection of the four or 

a five hours a day for two hun- 

| ]|| dred days a year for four years 

a that is given to the children of 

the first four grades of an or- 

dinary school could be given 

out by a moderate instructor in about seven- 
teen hours all told! 

I do not mean for a moment to say that our 
teachers are not skillful in taking the present 
amount of time, or that our children are 
stupid. It is the system that is wrong, and 
outrageously wrong, too! 

Take the average child at the end of the 
fourth school year, or grade—which may mean 
the fifth or sixth year of actual work in the 
schools—and what does such a child know? 
How much has he to show for the work of all 
these years? 

He can write his name? Yes, but usually he 
is a slow writer. He knows numbers up 
toward one hundred fairly well? Yes, but not 
with any certainty. He has some musical 
culture, so called? Perhaps. He has some art instruction, but of 
doubtful utility and correctness. He can spell some words, but 
only with some hope of finding them correct. And he has some gen- 
eral culture along the lines of kindness to animals and human beings, 
folklore, science, Nature study, and physical training. 
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Is the Present System of Teaching Wrong? 


OW what has it cost this child to learn what he has—and poorly 

at that? In the first place he has lost the veracity of childhood, 
and is frequently found to be nothing short of a little liar. He has 
become a dissembler, pretending daily to know that which he has 
not learned, and hoping to dodge the fatal quizzing which may 
floor him at any time. He has learned how to cheat in spelling and 
to copy in arithmetic. He has found out how to keep his eye on the 
teacher and to perform some shady tricks without being detected, 
and has learned that this is nearly the sole pleasure of any thrilling 
nature to be had in the schoolroom. 

Worse than all the child has become a consenter, who accepts the 
proffered course without protest, or with a mild one. He consents in 
two directions: toward authority and toward the crowd. By con- 
senting toward authority I mean yielding implicitly to the demands 
of the teacher, the policeman, the stern parent and the bully. By 
consenting to the crowd I mean doing whatever the crowd happens to 
determine without using any reason or common-sense. For a child to 
become a habitual consenter is bad, for he is going to be asked more 
frequently in this world to do what is wrong than what is right, and if he 
constantly falls in with the overtures of the asker or the urging crowd 
he has a mighty slender bulwark against vicious assault. The man 
who is willing to do whatever his associates request, in order to be a 
good fellow and not “stuck up,”’ has his future heavily mortgaged; and 
the woman who may be persuaded to take any offered course rather 
than raise a disturbance is not likely to be a great help to society. 
And yet it is passing strange that the first few years of-a child’s life, 
apart from the home, are spent where the only ones who are not 
immediate consenters are the bad little boys who are impudent and 
unruly. 

Now as to the child’s health: what has he to show after his years at 
school? He has catarrh, frequent headaches, indigestion, unnatural 
sleep; he catches cold on suspicion, and manifests a flabbiness of 
muscle and a nervousness of disposition which make his outlook for 
maturity rather dark. 

But he is so much like the rest of the children that not much atten- 
tion is paid to these defects. We have come to look upon them as 
incident to human nature at that age. To be sure there are children— 
happily, scores of them—who have not all these defects after attend- 
ing school four or more years to do four years’ work. Some children 
are strong in physique, morals or intellect, and can show a better 
inventory of contents than this. But I am speaking of the average 
youngster. 

I may add that there are a good many who die—how many we 
shall never know !—during these years, and almost every one of them 
might be saved. Conditions are such that the vigor of the child is 
much impaired by his school life, and whatever juvenile disorder 
assails him finds him ready to yield. 

It is hard to say it, but the truth must be told, and it is conserva- 
tively stated when I say that this is a picture of the average child 
after he has been drilled and drilled for four, five or six years in the 
average low grades of the average public school. 


The Health of the Child Should Come First 


OME years ago I determined to run my school so as to avoid some 

of these defects in character formation, and to gain some better 

things than are common to the general run of schools. This makes 

the school somewhat peculiar. Some of its features do not appeal to 

the observer as quite wise—at least to the casual observer, or the 
observer who is strongly a conservative. 

First of all I started on this principle: that the good health of a 
child is worth more than what it is taught. I put that first in my 
school. It is not down in the course of study, I know. I do not mean 
that the ordinary school does not talk about health. We have some 
excellent talks on hygiene, and we have teaching of first aid to the 
injured and action in anemergency. But all this is talk about some- 
thing remote so far as the child is directly concerned. And at the very 
time that all this talk about distant evils is going on there is often 
going on simultaneously in the schoolroom a troop of present evils 
that are infinitely greater, and tremendously more immediate and 
important. 

My first aim is to make the children well and strong, or to see to it 
that the school does not sap their vitality. Of course I use caution, 
for mine is a public school, and it is subject to all the rules of a Board of 
Education. Because I accept a position under those rules I am bound 
to follow them all faithfully, except a few which are so bad that I 
simply have to make a stand against them. 

I turned my attention first to getting good air into my school. If 
you will go to any public school and examine the schoolroom air a 
little you can frequently see the air, or the mixture that serves for 
breathing. The cloud of chalk dust, sharp plaster of Paris, finely 
ground and driven about by blackboard erasers, is always in evidence 
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in the morning in the average schoolroom. But 
most of us close our eyes to this. We have 
seen it so frequently, and buried so many 
tuberculous friends, that it has become quite 
the customary thing. It goes with the school. 
It is not too much to say that the air in the 
average schoolroom is enough to disturb the 
stomach of any one coming into it. 

Now why should this be so? 

The air in a schoolroom is usually driven in 
by alargefan. Good! But where does the air 
come from? It is collected from some spot 
where there is an abundance of street dust 
loaded with germs of all the foul-air diseases. 
Rarely is it taken from a high place. Any- 
where on the street front or facing a court of a 
school building can you see the intake for this 
air. It is covered with decaying papers, and 
filth clings to the screen. And this is pure air! 

From the intake the air passes over red-hot 
boiler plates, or it may go through the openings 
between hot steam pipes. Then it passes 
mysteriously through flues to the separate 
rooms of the building. It is mixed with cold air 
to makeit enter the room at the right temperature, and there you are! 
The engineers are proud of the system, and the teacher is relieved of 
all responsibility for the condition of the room. In fact, the matter 
is taken entirely out of her hands, and she is liable to censure if she 
interferes with it. 


Humidity is Necessary for Supplying Pure Air 


ASSACHUSETTS is a good school State. But to show school 

conditions there I told the Twentieth Century Clubin Boston last 
spring that all the books on school hygiene call for humidity in air 
that is warmed, quoting the work of Doctor Snedden, who was present, 
and asked the club for a show of hands of those who could name a 
school in Boston where any humidity is supplied. As no hands went 
up but a general grin prevailed, I asked Commissioner Snedden and 
his deputy, who have all the schools of Massachusetts under their 
care, if they knew of one school in that great Commonwealth where 
his explicit instructions were carried out. They also laughed. But 
they knew no such school. 

Why should the air of the schoolroom be vicious if the air comes 
direct from the outside? In the first place it is not pure, and in the 
second place the fact remains that air taken from outdoors in cold 
weather and warmed to the proper temperature requires a deal of 
water to make it fit to breathe. There are provisions for washing the 
air to get the dust out of it. Those are good so far as they go, but 
some of them are entirely ineffectual when it comes to supplying 
humidity. 

Humidity must be supplied in the form of steam. It will not evap- 
orate from falling water drops fast enough to do much good when the 
air is rushing through it like water in a millrace. Pans of water sta- 
tioned in the intake will not yield enough evaporation to humidify the 
air. You may think so when you see how much moisture is lost from 
a pan set where this warm, dry air can rush over it and lick it up. But 
if you test the air that has passed in this rushing haste over the sur- 
face of many pans of water you will find it is drier than the desert of 
Sahara. That air will kill the hardiest cactus God ever made. It is 
deadly. It robs children and teachers of vitality; it attacks the 
mucous membranes of the breathing tract, and destroys the first great 
bulwark of Nature against foul-air diseases; it weakens the body, and 
it lowers our powers in every way. 


Both Children and Teachers are Better for It 


N MY school I have had holes drilled into the warm-air chambers, 

and inserted three-quarter-inch pipes with steam cocks, through 
which live steam right from the boiler is delivered where it will do the 
work of humidifying the air before it reaches the schoolrooms. This 
enables us to turn off the heat to a great extent. Air that is naturally 
humidified does not need to be hot for comfort. Sixty degrees is 
warm enough if you have enough humidity in the air, and I fix our 
thermostats at that figure. If you think sixty degrees is not high 
enough think of what you do on a summer day when the sun runs 
the thermometer up toward ninety in the shade. You wear the light- 
est of clothing. You seek a spot where the temperature is about sixty. 
You sit gratefully down in that atmosphere and enjoy perfect bliss. 
But in the winter when the children have on their heavy underwear 
and thick suits we make them sit in a room of seventy, or even more! 

Now what is the result of my pupils’ studying in this right atmos- 
phere? Their skins are not parched; their eyes, ears and other sense 
organs are not dried out; their breathing apparatuses are not filled 
with disease; and their bodies are not weakened so that the least 
effort wearies them. They are free from those habitual headaches 
which they formerly suffered daily. They are able to think. They 
have a natural desire for knowledge. They can remember what they 
have read. They are enabled to think naturally. Now that is not 
theory—I am writing from what I have actually tried. 

As for the effect on the teachers, I can take you to the glass door of 
one of our schoolrooms at any hour and you will see a young lady 
teaching with an expression on her face like that with which a girl 
greets her truly best young man. I do not meana company counte- 
nance, but the evidence of a genuine interchange of admiration and 
love, mutual and irresistible. I know but one school where you can 
see this at all times. It cannot be in hot, dry air. In the lower 


temperature and humidified air of one school happiness and affection 
are possible. 


Sixty-two Degrees is Warm Enough for a Schoolroom 


RY steam in the air acts like mineral wool, and makes us feel 

warm enough at sixty-two. In this temperature we are not 
weakened or sickened by the heat. We feel better. We work better. 
There is less pain in the teacher’s head and back. There is less stu- 
pidity and insubordination in the children. 

And for the information of engineers and Boards of Education I may 
say incidentally that we burn from eighteen to twenty per cent. less 
coal than other schools of the same architectural pattern! 

So much for what I call the “closed-in” part of my school. I have 
another part—the “open-air” part. And that, to my mind at least, 
is the part of the school! This I shall tell about in my second article, 
which will appear in the October 1 issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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Soda Crackers 
Safe from 


Contamination 
NEEDA 


Biscuit, in 
their dust tight, 
moisture proof 
package, are 
protected against 
all those harmful 
elements to 
which bulk soda 
crackers are 
open—dust, 
germs, damp- 
ness, odors, 
handling, and 
even insects. 

Maybe you've 
seldom thought 
about the matter. 
Maybe youve 
never realized 
as you've tried 
to eat a tasteless, 
tough, ordinary 
cracker, what 
uncleanliness 
and deterioration 
it has gone 
through. 


Be on the safe side !— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


for a package 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 
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Lettie Lane's Around-the-World Party i 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of a Russian Girl and a Russian Boy 
By Sheila Youne 


Miss Young's Next Page Will Show a Norwegian Girl and Boy and Their Swedish Nurse 






Village Girl’s Dréss 






Boy’s Blouse 






Peasant’s Holiday Suit 





Girl’s Hood 











Boy’s Cap 
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Girl’s Hood 







Girl’s Every-Day Costume Boy’s Every-Day Costume 


sirl’s Hood 
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Summer Sunday Suit s0y’s Cap 
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Sammer Holiday Costure for Girls 


,0y’s Cossack Hat 


> 
Boy’s Cossack Coat 
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Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the dolls can be : o stand. 
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A Bedtime Plan for Children 


By Eleanor Davids 


+10 YOU remember how as a 
4 child you used to hate’ to go 











to bed? It seemed as though 
q 0 your mother always took the 
O | a inopportune george for 
telling you to pick up your 

ii toys or tolay down your book. 
This was how it always seemed to me during the 
days of my early youth. All this was in the days 
when our home was lighted by kerosene, and so 
I was presented with a diminutive lamp as a con- 
solation, a lamp holding perhaps two tablespoon- 
fuls of oil and containing a wick about twice the 
size of a piece of common string. There was a 
comfortable theory that thereafter eight o’clock 
would be a time of pure delight. Alas, after 
about three evenings the charm of novelty dis- 
appeared and the lamp was then a doubtful 
palliative. 

Now I have children of my own, and therefore 
I have to consider the question from a maternal 
standpoint, which is somewhat different. My 
difficulties promised to be great, because I live 
in a town where the average child is allowed to 
determine for himself what his amount of sleep 
shall be. A few mothers try to be systematic in 
regard to it, but even they seldom plan for the 
proper number of hours spent in sleep, because 
they do not know how many these should be or 
realize how great an amount of sleep a child 
really needs. In some cases, where mothers are 
especially busy, it would seem that the exi- 
gencies of the household are more frequently 
consulted than are the needs of the little ones. 
If it is more convenient for the mother to wash 
her supper dishes first the children must wait 
until the kitchen work is done—a variable period 
—before they are tucked away in bed. Mean- 
while they are tired and unreasonable, and are 
very likely to quarrel. 

Being a mother, and frequently my own maid, 
I have had to face the situation and evolve 
some sort of system. It has worked so admi- 
rably that I venture to pass it on. 


























65% First of all, it was resolved that the children 
were of more importance than the housework. 
That was never allowed to keep them up be- 
yond the appointed time. No matter what 
needed to be done about the house it was post- 
poned until after the children were put to bed. 

Second, it was decided that there should be no 
leaving home after supper: that was “ Mother’s 
time.’”’ It was not long before the children felt 
that ‘‘of course a fellow’s mother wants some 
chance to visit with him and see him around, 
and after supper’s the best time.”” This had a 
twofold result, which was highly satisfactory: 
it kept the children in the house at hours when 
they were better in than out, and it brought the 
whole family more closely together. 

Third, we drew the line on all evening com- 
panies for children, and very seldom permitted- 
an evening entertainment—never on an evening 
preceding a schoolday. There have been per- 
haps four evenings a year out, including Christ- 
mas Eve, for a child after he is ten. 

Fourth, on Friday evenings the retiring time 
is always fifteen minutes later than it is on other 
evenings. 

Fifth, instead of radically changing the hour 
for retiring once in several years we change it at 
the beginning of the autumn term of school, 
making it ten minutes later each year. That is 
always a period of change and of new methods, 
promotions, etc., and it works admirably; in 
fact this has been one of the most satisfactory 
features of the entire plan. 


22353 I am well aware that in large families this 
schedule might become rather complicated. 
But the average American family, as we are 
often reminded, is not large, and even where 
there are several children it is frequently better 
for all concerned to have a common bedtime for 
all except the baby, and let the difference come 
in the hours for rising. 

Normal, active children are not apt to lie in 
bed in the morning very long after awakening, 
unless the room has been poorly ventilated and 
as a consequence they feel dull and lazy. Neither 
are they apt to take more sleep than is good for 
them. The older ones can be busy with the 
home duties before the younger ones awaken. 
Then the extra time for recreation after break- 
fast more than makes up for the loss of an 
evening hour by artificial light. 

Perhaps all this precision in details will not 
seem worth while to the reader. However, it 
will be found to pay any mother who will live 
up to her part. If everything else were capable 
of being so managed the home care of children 
would be simplicity itself. Both boys and girls 
take the regular hour for bedtime as a matter of 
course. If everybody knows that the arrival 
of seven-thirty o’clock means laying down the 
book a child who has begun a new chapter at 

1-twenty knows that he has only his own 


poor management to blame for the fact that he 
must leave it | ad. If thereZ hy no going out 
aaa ay alter pper 1 is no wrench at leav- 
ing ‘the pertien fell the midst of tag or 
one les. 

It all comes back to the matter of habit and 


ubmission to the inevitable. 
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pe What Other Mothers Have Tried “ 


And Successfully Carried Out With Their Children 


Home Methods in Spelling 


By Mitta Eliot 





HERE are three great home 
i methods in teaching spelling. 





One of them generally begins 
thus: 

‘‘Now, Johnny, you know if 
| you can’t spell those words 
{ O tomorrow you will be kept 
after school. Take your book and go over to 
that corner and study until you know them.” 

That’s the ‘‘corner-cram” method, and it 
generally results in poor lessons and a sulky, dis 
contented child. 

‘‘Now, Papa, how can you ask me to play for 
you when you know I must help this child? 
Come, Harold; we will get those words if it takes 
until .bedtime.” 

That’s the ‘‘martyr mother” method and the 
one which makes the child a weakling. 

The third method is the ‘‘happy hour,” which 
is any method that leaves the mother free, and 
enables the child to acquire knowledge through 
self-help. 

To write words every night on ordinary 
paper is deadly monotony: to write them in a 
dainty booklet with a painted cover appro- 
priate to the month is a delight. Any one can 
make this book. Copy the designs from Nature 
or from a magazine, using heavy drawing-paper 
and water-colors. For the pages cut sheets of 
notepaper and tie with a pretty ribbon. Give 
the child a place where he may keep his work. 
The following designs are suggested: 


| 
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September. . . . . . Butterfly 
October. . . . . . . Autumn leaf 
November. . . . . . Pumpkin 
December. . . . . . Stocking 
January ... . . . Snowflake 
Peoraary « s+ »« » » « Biag 
March... . . . . Pussy-willows 
April hice te a os a Co See ae 
MOGs «5s sh > 2 + « See 
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93 Here are some of the successful ways in 
which mothers have aided their children in 
spelling: 

MorHer: I am thinking of a word which 
contains i-g-h-t. 

CuILp: Is it n-i-g-h-t? 

Moruer: No, it is not ‘‘night.” 

Cup: Is it b-r-i-g-h-t? 

MortHER: Yes, it is ‘‘ bright.” 

The following combinations were used: a-n, 
e-a-r, o-l-d, i-n-k, e-a-t, a-t-e, i-n-g, i-c-k, i 
e-a-d, e-l-l, e-n-t, a-c-k, a-m-p, a-p, o-p, o-t, 
u-s-t, u-m-p, i-d-e, i-n-e. 

Mrs. James’s device was decidedly original. 
A coffee-can held some coveted treasure: candy, 
toy or ornament. The words of the day’s lesson 
were written on strips of adhesive paper with 
which the can was sealed. Marjorie might break 
a seal when she could spell orally, write correctly 
and use in a sentence the word written upon it. 
When all the seals were broken the contents 
were given to her. 

Mrs. Vincent was working in the kitchen, and 
on the table little Anna had ranged ten plump 
raisins. The game was to add ‘‘ing” correctly 
to the word given: 

MorTHER: Love. 

ANNA: L-o-v-i-n-g. 

MorTHER: Hope. 

ANNA: H-o-p-p-i-n-g, and one of the raisins 
disappeared into the pudding. 

The next ten words were spelled correctly and 
a raisin popped into Anna’s pink mouth. 

I found Robert with some boards on which 
the words had been written, and he was driving 
the outlines full of tacks. Evelyn was enjoying 
herself with a pile of cut-out letters from which 
she was building the words of the spelling lesson. 
The letters were large and the words were firmly 
fixed in her memory by the time the last letter 
was in place. 

Mrs. Calvin colored spools with water-colors, 
and printed one letter of the alphabet on each 
one of the spools, using India ink. Her little 
daughter thought it great fun to string the 
spelling words. 


2333 Mrs. Butler observed the schoolwork in 
visualization, which is the basis of primary 
spelling methods, but she had not time to write 
words on blackboards for Mary to visualize. 
She wrote the words on strips of wrapping- 
paper, ten inches wide; then she mounted the 
clothes-wringer in the playroom. The paper 
was inserted so that all the words were visible, 
and then they were slowly swallowed*up by the 
roller. 

Harry’s father bought a handsome memoran- 
dum book with the boy’s name printed on it in 
gold letters. On the first page was written: 
**Words which I formerly misspelled but which 
I now spell correctiy.””. Every evening Harry 
spent twenty minutes in writing. The material 
varied from business letters to personal cor- 
respondence. 

Sometimes the lad reported some public event. 
Then father and son went over the pages. Mis- 
spelled words were put on a temporary list; 
when they were mastered they went into the 
book. 

\ girl and her mother tried this plan: Every 
week during which Helen had written, unaided, 
eight correct pages daily, she received some 
article of writing material. 
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Trying to Say “Yes” 


By Eleanor Davids 





























=r HAVE sometimes wondered 
—— how many times in the course 

a of a year the average mother 
q | ]|| is called upon to decide ques- 
0 tions of privilege. And right 
— here I want to impress upon 
Lj parents the fact that the ask- 














ing and answering of children’s questions is a 
matter of really great importance. Incalculable 
harm may be done by an incorrect or hastily 
given reply, while to discourage children in 
asking questions is unwise policy. 

Your child, with his active young mind, is 
collecting materials to supply the needs of his 
mental life. He is reaching for them when he 
asks his questions. Every time he asks he 
betrays his wish for information. If he receives 
it then the reply is remembered because he is 
in a receptive mood. If he does not, and the 
information is thrust upon him later, when, per- 
haps, he is thinking of something entirely for 
eign to the subject, all the help of the useful 
‘‘wonder-power” is lost—he is not wondering 
about it at the time and probably will not care 
to remember it. 


223 My own experience has taught me that it is 
better to give answers to questions for informa- 
tion just as soon as they are asked, and to make 
them as complete and enlightening as possible. 
If for any reason this course is impossible I have 
found that it works very well to say: ‘‘I am 
sorry, but I cannot explain that to you just now. 
I will tonight.” Then, either at the supper-table 
or when the child is tucked in his bed for the 
night, I remind him of my promise and fulfill it. 
These two periods are excellent ones for the 
giving of information; there are no interrup 
tions and distractions as there are during play 
and work hours, and therefore the child’s at 
tention is much more apt to be concentrated 
upon what is being told to him. The child who 
always receives prompt and intelligent answers 
to his questions will become an adult of general 
information and responsiveness; he will have 
what may fairly be called general culture. 

There is, however, a questioning mania which 
is thoroughly abnormal, and which appears in 
some children all of the time and in all children 
some of the time. I do not pretend to explain 
it, but I do know that in my own children such 
periods of incessant questioning are always signs 
of excessive fatigue—the brain is too tired to 
think things out for itself. What the child 
really needs is not replies, but rest in some form, 
either a bath or a nap. And if neither of these 
is possible he must be beguiled with some very 
quiet pastime until his nervous tension relaxes. 
When this happens you will find the mania for 
questioning subsides. 

When it is a question of privilege the immedi 
ate reply is almost invariably a mistake, even 
though the decision that inspires it be avite 
correct. Out of my own blunders and perplex: 
ties I have developed a system which, in our 
household at least, works perfectly. It was put 
in this way to the children once when some 
really important matter was to be decided: ‘‘If 
I have to give an answer now I shall say ‘ No,’ 
in order to be on the safe side. If you can be 
patient and give me time to think it all over 
quietly I may be able to say ‘Yes.’” 

Naturally they saw that it was to their 
advantage to be patient and reasonably quiet, 
and the new and beneficent system was inaugu 
rated without more ado. 

Now it is thoroughly understood in our home 
that ‘‘ Mother always says ‘Yes’ when she can.” 


2$3 But the strongest point of the system is the 
way in which it prepares the mind for a refusal. 
In the first place, the child feels that if his wish 
is denied it was not done on impulse, but that 
he was given a fair show—a square deal. 

In the second place, during the time of waiting 
for the decision he is quite certain to amuse him- 
self, and the new diversion divides his interest, 
so that the other pleasure, for which he yearned, 
no longer seems the only thing worth while. 

In the third place, a diplomatic parent can 
usually hold back an adverse decision of any 
moment until her child is in a philosophical 
frame of mind—say after dinner. And, finally, 
the mother can have ready, but not conspicu- 
ously so (and this is important), a suggestion of 
something else which will take the place of the 
pleasure denied. 

The practical working of this plan is shown by 
a recent occurrence, when one of our sons came 
in with a very startling request, while the other 
waited in some trepidation outside. I listened 
and was about to speak when he said: ‘‘Oh, 
please don’t answer now. We don’t want you to, 
because it would have to be ‘No’; but won’t 
you take time to think it over? Take all the 
time you want. We won’t bother you a bit.’ 

I nodded. He gave me a bearlike hug and was 
off. When he got outside I heard him say in 
jubilant tones: ‘‘Oh, Brother, isn’t it fine? She 
has promised to think about it. She is trying to 
say “Yes. * 

We have to say ‘‘No” so often. Do let us 
grant the requests when we can, and let us take 
the needed time to make decisions which can 
rightly stand. 











Only 
One 
Toot! 


A tug-boat owner bought 
a big second-hand 
whistle which previously 
belonged to a great ocean 
steamship. The first 
time the whistle blew, it 
used up so much steam 


that it stopped the tug. 
Likewise, a young chap 


of our acquaintance, 
clever and versatile, but 
without the reserve 
power and ability which 
comes from a good edu- 
cation and trained mind, 
connected with a fine 
position through his large 


claims of personal worth. 


When he came to put 
these claims in practice 
he soon exhausted his 
stock of mere clever- 
ness, and, having no real 
reserve fund of infor- 
mation from which to 
draw — lost the job. 


If you are bright and 
clever it will be worth 
a lot to you when you 
get out into the world, 
but these qualities will 
carry you only up to 
a certain point. You 
want to bea big whistle 
and on a big boat, but 
you also want to be 
able to make more than 
one toot. The way to 
keep up a continued 
blast in your lifework, 
whatever it may be, 
is to lay in now a stock 
of reserve power, which 
nothing but a good edu- 
cation will give you. 


Any Young Woman 
or Young Man 


who wants to gain an edu- 
cation, but who has not the 
necessary funds, can never- 
theless obtain it. We will 
pay the bills. Select your 
own college and your own 
course. You can obtain 
all details by addressing 


Educational Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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s2 In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 

















BELONG in that category called by 








they each have theirs also. Judith’s and Ruth’s are side 





parliamentarians ‘‘contrary minded.” 
I always want most to do the thing 
that cannot by any argument be made 
to belong to that particular time. In 
the midst of housecleaning, papering 
and renovating I am seized with a mad 





‘io 


desire for reading. With my head tied up in a towel and 
my blue gingham dust-apron on I long to sit down and 





























pore over the classics. The fall of man (or woman) 
begins always when I dust the books. Satan himself 
lurks behind the shelves. Large cloth, small cloth, 
damp cloth, duster and pan are deposited at my side 
in the library, and I begin with the most praiseworthy 


by side in the hall, because there is no wall space in 
their room, and Amy has hers downstairs near ours, 
but quite separate. As the children grow older they 
pass their books down the line if they choose to. Every 
spring and autumn there is a “shifting of stock.” 
Gillett will trade off Hawthorne’s “‘ Tanglewood Tales” 
to Donald for a baseball bat; or Maurice buy from 
Tom his ‘‘Men of Iron” at the price of an errand with 
a note to a house where the elder brother cannot find 
courage to go. Generally, though, the children are too 
fond of their own books to part with them definitely. 
Amy holds to “Alice in Wonderland,” with the red 
cover, and “Little Women” as her dearest treasures. 


























intention of going at it in a businesslike way and 





I think she will quote from both even when she is old 





finishing by noon. 

Alas! The first two volumes I take out to spank and wipe off are 
“‘Fox’s Book of Martyrs” and the “‘ Philosophy of Epictetus.’’ Now 
neither of these can by any process of reasoning be made to assist in 
getting the library ready for the paper-hangers; and since my measure 
of the value of a book is its immediate practical application they should 
be promptly cleaned and put back where they belong. But lo! the 
inconsistency of fine theory and ordinary practice! I just peep into 
the first and find myself breathlessly poring over the story of the 
Smithfield horrors. I wonder how long my own religious faith would 
have lasted if at nineteen, with the fire already catching the hem of my 
dress, I had handed Gillett, a baby of six months, out to my mother 
over the licking flames, saying to her: ‘‘Take care of him and bring 
him up to fear God and hate sin.” Perhaps even at housecleaning 
time it does no harm to learn what other mothers have had to go 
through for the sake of principles. 

And Epictetus? Why do I never have time to read Epictetus 
when he is full of the best and sanest common sense for common 
living? 

Katy (at the door): The paperers do be ready to come in with their 
ladders, ma’am. 

Eleven o’clock and nothing finished! This is utterly disgraceful! 
You see how poor an example I am as an exponent of how things ought 
to be done! Sometimes on vacation days, as now, I get the children 
to help, hoping to be kept in the path of virtue by force of my posi- 
tion as model to my family. But whether because they are my 
children and love to read (the old foe, Heredity), or because the books 
are there in piles on the floor taunting them (the other foe, Environ- 
ment), the work gets on just as slowly with five or six pairs of hands 
as with one. I hear the brothers and sisters calling to each other 
from room to room about books that have slipped in behind, been 
forgotten, and now clamor to be re-read. 





WEE I: Oh! how do you do, Mrs. Ames? I won’t apologize, for I 
know you clean house yourself. Have a wastebasket upside down? 
It will hold you, I guess. 

Mrs. Ames: Anywhere, thank you. Yes, I’m going to begin 
tomorrow. I just ran in the back way to ask you what book to get for 

silly’s birthday. He doesn’t care for reading, the way your children 
do, but I want him to begin a library. What a lot of books you’ve got! 

I: It does look so when they are out of place, but there are not so 
many. I keep them weeded out from year to year so as to save shelf 
room for what we really need. 

Amy (from the next room): Mother, my shelves are running over. 
I believe I’ll pass my “Polly Oliver’s Problem”: and ‘Queen Ililde- 
garde” on to Ruth: she was teasing for them the other day. 

MAURICE (from upstairs): Mother, don’t you think I’m old enough 
to have the Froissart in my bookcase? Donald’s had it since his tenth 
birthday. 

DoNALD: No, you don’t. I read it every rainy Saturday, but you 
may have my ‘Norse Stories”? and the “ Boys of ’61” if you won’t 
scratch my name out of them or leave them on the porch in the rain. 

Mrs. AmEs: Are there books upstairs too? 

I: Yes. Every child has his own bookcase in his own room, or 
part of aroom. Come up and see. It’s pleasanter there, anyway, and 
achairortwoperhaps. (J lead the way to Anne’s alcove in my bedroom. ) 
You know I am a believer in ‘‘meum” and ‘‘tuum”—in mine and 
yours. If children are to learn respect for other people’s possessions 
they must have possessions of their own to be respected. So I try, as 
far as possible, to allow each child a corner at least, sacred to his own 
uses. To begin with Anne; she is only two-and-a-half, but here in 
her alcove, by the side of her crib, are her dollies, her Teddy Bear, 
her teaset and her books. Only a year ago she was tormenting Judith 
almost to death by removing the piano by main force through the 
window of the doll-house, which had been turned face to the wall to 
protect it against that kind of burglary while the owner was at school. 
She would come on hands and knees, pull herself up, thrust her arm in 
and dismantle a fashionable apartment in about two minutes. As 
soon as Anne had her own things which Judith must let alone she 
saw the reason for letting Judith’s things alone. I’ve wondered if 
Governments might not be able to manage anarchy in some such way. 


NZS Mrs. Ames: And the baby really has her own bookcase! Who 
ever heard of such a thing? 

I: Yes, and the books are mostly limp linen covers, you see, because 
her little hands tear the heavy ones. Here are the children’s classics: 
‘“Mother Goose,” “The Three Bears,’ and ‘“‘The Night Before 
Christmas.”’ Here is Dutton’s “Animal Book” with good, well- 
colored pictures, not caricatures; the ‘‘Circus Book,” a preparation 
for her first knowledge oi wild animals. Hereare‘‘ The Railway Train” 
and Emelie Poulsson’s ‘‘ Child Stories and Rhymes.” 

Mrs. AmEs: A French book, two of them! You don’t mean that 
that baby of yours understands French? 

I: No, but Amy’s delight in the study of French began right here, 
years ago, with those same books. It was the illustrations of Boutet 
de Monvel for the “Story of Jeanne d’Arc” and ‘‘Nos Enfans” 
by Anatole France that attracted her. Good pictures make a child 
wild to read what is said about them. 

Mrs. AMEs: Billy wouldn’t. I can’t get him interested in books. 

I: What have you got for him? The kind of book selected 
makes all the difference in the world. 

Mrs. AMEs: Oh, well—I haven’t much time for reading boys’ 
books. His father takes him to the bookstore and pays for whatever 
Billy picks out. 

I: I think perhaps if you read with Billy you would find he liked 
it. He always listens when we read aloud over here. 

Mrs. AMES: What were those books your boys were talking about 
just now? 

I: Come in their room and see. Here is Maurice’s bookcase right 
‘by his bed, and Donald’s by his. Tom and Gillett room together and 


enough to have children of her own. 

Mrs. AMEs (reading): ‘Wild Life Under the Equator,” “Children 
of the Arctic,” “Kim,” “Heroes of Chivalry””—are these all good? 

I: Yes. Maurice loves every one of them. And here is ‘‘The Land 
of Pluck,” all about Holland; “King Arthur and His Knights of the 
Round Table”; ‘Child Life in Japan”; ‘‘The Story of Columbus”; 
“Ten Big Indians”; “Ten Indian Hunters’; ‘Bird Neighbors”; 
and ‘“‘Uncle Remus.”’ These books were given him when he was in 
the sixth grade at school. Now he reads older ones such as the 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln”; Lan:b’s ‘‘Tales from Shakespeare”; 
and Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ The Peasant and the Prince.” 


WH Donald is devoted to animals and outdoors, as his choice of 
books shows. Here is Tudor Jenks’s ‘‘ Boys’ Book of Explorations”; 
Holden’s ‘Real Things in Nature”; Bostock’s “Training of Wild 
Animals”; Ingersoll’s “Wild Neighbors”; ‘‘The Biography of a 
Grizzly”; ‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known”; and ‘The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood.” Tom’s taste, as you know, runs to mechanics 
and electricity. He is like your Billy about not caring to spend his 
time over stories and adventures. I don’t believe he ever reads a 
book for the pleasure of it. But he already recognizes that books 
are tools. He uses them simply for the necessary information. 
Here are ‘“‘The Boy Craftsman”; ‘‘The Romance of Modern Inven- 
tion”; ‘The Story of Electricity”’; ‘‘The Boys’ Book of Inventions”; 
‘‘American Inventions and Inventors.” Gillett’s favorite subject is 
American history, and in his bookcase you will find biographies of 
Daniel Boone, Paul Jones, Perry, Farragut, Washington and Dewey. 
You will find Brooks’s “Story of Our War With Spain”; Hart’s 
“Camps and Firesides of the Revolution”; Mowry’s ‘American 
Pioneers”; Reed’s ‘‘Cadet Life at West Point”; Hazard’s “Indians 
and Pioneers”; and Roosevelt’s ‘‘Winning of the West.’ Since 
getting in High School he is saving up his allowance to buy 
Parkman’s Histories, and I have put his name in our Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico” and ‘Conquest of Peru,” because he has 
enjoyed hearing them read aloud so often. But your Billy, what 
has he got to begin a library with? 

Mrs. Ames: Oh, any number. Oliver Optic’s stories, and Henty’s 
books, and some of Castleman’s and Alger’s. I don’t know what else. 
But he never touches them; says they’re ‘‘rot” and wants to come 
over here and play with your boys. 

I: Good for Billy! I knew he had a wise little head on his shoulders. 
He is so practical that he sees posing and pretense in a book as he 
would ina person. I heard him discussing with Donald the other day 
what ‘‘success” was: whether Rockefeller and Morgan were the 
really successful men. I believe they both agreed that it lay rather 
with Edison and the Wrights. I suggested also Doctor Grenfell and 
Henry M. Stanley; since then the boys have been to the Public Library 
to find out what those men have done to be counted successful. 
Maurice read some of the books you speak of when he was little, and 
said to me afterward: ‘Mother, the boys always begin by sweeping 
out the store and end by marrying the proprietor’s daughter; I don’t 
think that’s muchfun.” It wasartificial and he knewit. Some books 
are soft and insipid. Some are strong and full of the flavor of real life. 
I don’t see why a good diet rule isn’t a good mental rule: roast beef 
and potatoes, good milk and bread to live on: biographies of fine 
men, histories of great countries, lessons in natural science, to grow 
on: ice cream, layer cake and caramels in small amounts as dessert: 
love stories and nonsense verse in small quantities also, as dessert. 

Mrs. AmEs: But don’t you believe at all in stories for children? 

I: Of course I do. Look-again at the individual bookshelves: on 
Amy’s “A Real Queen’s Fairy Tales’; ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm”; ‘Two College Girls’; “A Little Girl in Old New York”; 
“‘Nellie’s Silver Mine”; ‘‘Heidi”; ‘‘King of the Golden River”; 
“Christmas Every Day”; and ‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” 


ZH Look at Donald’s: ‘The Jungle Books”; ‘Masterman 
Ready”; ‘‘Rab and his Friends”; ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolboy”; ‘‘’Tom 
Sawyer”; ‘Captains Courageous”; ‘The Man Without a Country”; 
“‘Scottish Chiefs”; ‘‘The Count of Monte Cristo.”’ 

Gillett’s: ‘Ivanhoe’; ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities”; ‘‘Last Days of 
Pompeii”; “For Faith and Freedom’’; ‘‘ Kidnapped.” You will find 
my children love stories, and read all they want, but they must be 
stories that mean something and leave the reader better off than he 
was before. Depend upon it, Billy will read all right when he gets 
started if you go with him every step of the way. 

The birthday book? Oh, yes—I had forgotten your errand, Mrs. 
Ames. What does he like best— postage stamps? his rifle? automo- 
biles? mushrooms? Oh, of course, I might have guessed—aéronautics! 
Well, that’s too new for me. With eight children I cannot keep up 
with the output of literature on aérial navigation. Go to Miss Linn 
at the Public Library, ask her for anything new and illustrated on 
aéroplanes. Shewillknow. Shealwaysdoes. Send forit whateverit 
is. It will not be complete. It will not be authoritative. It will soon 
be superseded by something better as the science of navigating the air 
is developed and perfected. Never mind. These are trifles. The 
point is to get your boy into the habit of reading upon the subject he 
is most interested in. Afterward he will read upon subjects he is not 
interested in. Buy the book; put his name init, ‘“‘ From His Mother, ” 
and Billy’s library will be begun. 

Possession means much to a child. He is surrounded with things 
that belong to grown people and in which he has small interest. 
This is true of furniture, but it should not be true of books, for they 
are the furnishings of the soul. One good book leads always to 
another. Little by little they open the door to that enchanted land, 
inside of which there are never any more loneliness, idleness, boredom 
or petty jealousies. The child who reads is forever sheltered against 
the worst temptations which may come. This is why we chose, to be 
carved on our library fireplace, a line from the English poet, Cowley: 

“Come, my best friends, my Books, 
And lead me on.” 
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OR a number of years I had occupied a responsible 
and delightful position. Delightful, because I had, 
after long apprenticeship in business ethics, “found 
myself.” I had become thoroughly systematic; 
I had acquired an understanding of the value and 
beauty of daily clean-cut work, conscientiously per- 
tit! formed; I had experienced the contentment and 
lightness of spirit of those who walk home at the closing hour feeling 
the self-respect of work well done, and the satisfaction of filling a 
little niche, however humble, in a worthy manner. 





























During These Years Many Women and Girls drifted across my path 
looking for occupation: stenographers out of work, or stranded; girls 
just from a business course who could not spell correctly such words 
as “separate” and “transient”; young girls with empty heads and 
wonderful hats, girls who palpably belonged in the kitchen, yet 
cherished the idea of office work; and, now and then, most pitiful of 
all, elderly women past the prime of life, inefficient, but compelled to 
seek the work that would spell food and shelter for them. 

To one and all I used to give the same advice: ‘‘Take the first 
thing you can get, never mind what it is; if it does not pay very well 
live within that pay, and 
hunt for something better, 
but by all means take the 
first thing that comes.” 
Sometimes they followed 
my advice, oftener not; and 
I saw one young woman sit, 
with hands folded, for four 
months, refusing positions 
that paid eight and ten 
dollars a week because for- 
merly she had received fif- 
teen, yét all the time nearing 
the end of her monetary 
resources. “ 

In my comfortable and 
pretty room at night I used 
to think of these people I 
had seen during the day, 
and to put myself in imagi- 
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What I Did When I Lost My Position 


An Article for the Girl Who Must Work 
By Ida C. Murray 
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the money and seeing how far you can make it go. When I left the 
ten-dollar position I was told I could come back at any time and 
they would always find a place for me. Now, in the ups and downs 
of employed life I consider that assurance well worth the month’s 
endeavor. 


My New Position Was in Some Respects an improvement over the 
old one, as it was in the heart of the city where one could make some 
use of the noon hour, but the work proved extremely tiresome. The 
office was a gloomy one, presided over by a nervous, irascible old 
gentleman, on the irritated outlook for cause of dissatisfaction at 
every moment. We worked under electric lights that were contin- 
ually flaring up into unnatural brilliancy one moment and the next 
wriggling themselves, with a jerk and a splutter, into semi-darkness. 
Between the globes and the old gentleman the day lengthened out 
interminably. We were not permitted to leave our desks until the 
stroke of six o’clock, getting out into the streets just when they were 
jammed with the home-going crowd, and waiting for innumerable 
cars to pass before we could find a foothold on the back platform. 

Two days of this experience wore me to a frazzle. As usual I 
looked about for some source of interest or amusement in my sur- 
roundings, but met with 
barren results. I had my 
first experience of sitting at 
my desk, systematically 
ignored hour after hour, 
while the two girls in the 
office talked when the old 
gentleman’s back was 
turned, ate candy and 
passed around various edi- 
bles to their cronies among 
the clerks, meeting my 
friendly overtures with cold 
scorn, which in itself might 
have furnished me amuse- 
ment if I had been less 
depressed. 

The third evening I went 
home, for the first time 








nation in the case of some 
one to whom I had given the 
usual advice: “Take the 
first thing that comes.” I sometimes asked myself: “If I were out 
of work at any time would I take my own advice?” I was not 
sure that I would. As often as I put the question a hot indignation 
possessed me in the thought of giving my excellent work, the fin- 
ished product of ten years’ honest striving to excel, to some employer 
who would not pay what it was worth. So I always came around to 
the same conclusion: ‘‘Why am I worrying my head over an imagi- 
nary situation, forsooth? Let me be happy and contented in the 
present. I have justly earned my position, and surely it is secure 
to me as long as I keep my present efficiency.” 


DRAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 


However, My Evil Quarter of an Hour Arrived. For nearly a year 
there had been everywhere the felt signs of the “popular panic,” 
jeered at by those who had not experienced its sting, spoken of in 
bated whispers by those who were down and out. Month by month I 
saw the receipts of our prosperous office decline, and watched retrench- 
ments being made, the smaller fry one after another dismissed, and 
their places filled with low-salaried and incompetent helpers. Finally 
the morning dawned when three of the older and higher-salaried 
employees realized that their hour was at hand, and we promptly 
handed in our resignations. 

As I sat at my desk for the last time and arranged my papers in 
order I was conscious of a whimsical detachment, as though I were 
now watching myself from a distance, curious to see if I would follow 
my own prescription. Would I go home and sit down with the 
determination that I must obtain my customary quota or remain 
idle? I was worth good wages for good work: would I be unwilling 
to give that work for less? 

After that I wasted no time at all in introspection. I think I never 
gave it another thought for many weeks, but this is what I did: 
The very first opening I heard of was a position with plenty of hard 
and constant work and long hours at ten dollars a week. I received 
it and set to work with the same will and endeavor I had felt years 
before when struggling to obtain a foothold in the business world. 
It was not a pleasant outlook. A more dismal office could not well be 
imagined—dismal from the standpoint of the alien imprisoned within 
its four walls. Out beyond the city limits, herded in with fifty or 
sixty girls, reduced to one among an unconsidered multitude, with 
the ceaseless click of the machines in ears long accustomed to the 
aristocratic seclusion of a private secretary. There was no place for 
luncheon at noon save in a dirty little Italian restaurant, where one’s 
appetite promptly deserted on entering the door. Also the days were 
made wearisome by the lack of incentive to ambition. How could 
there be any chance of recognition or promotion among so many? ‘To 
make the trial harder the worst part of the winter set in, and from 
the high windows overlooking the city blizzards raged, snow fell in 
blinding mdsses, winds whistled in derision; cars were blocked, and 
one stood at six P. M. in the deep snow, amid icy blasts, while the one 
line of cars that came beyond the city limits was hopelessly blocked. 

Could any one, accustomed to first-class surroundings, be blamed 
for leaving such a position? Yet I found that my stout heart had 
taken to itself a new slogan, and was insisting: ‘‘No day without 
work while there is a chance to work.”’ So I remained. 


I Began to Find an Odd Amusement in turning out the most perfect 
work of which I was capable, and in working at my best speed and 
best concentration of mind for my ten dollars. Often I was told by 
the others: ‘‘ Don’t be such a fool as to work so well for what you are 
getting.” But I was obliged to amuse myself in some way to keep 
from utter stagnation, and it became a secret pleasure to notice the 
surprise on the employer’s face, carefully obliterated as soon as he 
was conscious of it. Well might he be surprised, for was he not 
getting the wonderful best end of a bargain, to have an expert turn 
out his work at a small salary—a salary commanded by girls inca- 
pable of spelling with any degree of accuracy, and whose thoughts were 
not on their work, but on the effect of their puffed-out hair and their 
last night’s triumphs at the nickelodeons? 

I remained there a month, doing my level best every day, but 
hunting ail the time, pulling every string I could for better-paid 
employment. At the end of the month I had found another position 
at twelve dollars, or, to be more accurate, fifty dollars a month, which 
is not twelve dollars a week when you come right down to spending 


“Oh, Those Applicants! How My Hands Itched to Shake Some of Them Long and Well” 


facing the serious question 
whether I would hold on to 
anything so entirely dis- 
tasteful; and then it was 
that I became aware of a bulldog tenacity of purpose somewhere deep 
within me: “I will never give up a chance to work,” I said, “‘when 
the alternative is idleness.”’ 


Finally in Desperation | Took toWatching the old gentleman, noting 
his peculiar ways, his habit of jumping at anything and everything as 
if possessed of the Evil One, his nervous outbreaks—and I set myself 
to humor him, and to see how far I could make my work and my 
presence soothing to him. I do not know that I succeeded, at least 
to any perceptible degree; but I had at least found an outlet for 
myself, and in time it did become an amusement to me to watch the 
many applicants for work that filed past his desk during the day. 
To study those applicants, especially to note wherein they failed to 
make good their plea, became finally an earnest matter to me. 

For instance, one late afternoon a girl was informed over the 
telephone that she could take the position she had applied for, and 
begin work the next morning. When we assembled as usual at eight 
A.M., no sign of the new girl. At eight-thirty various outbreaks on the 
part of the old gentleman. At nine I was dispatched to the telephone 
to call up an exchange and tell them to send some one else. Fifteen 
minutes later a quietly dressed, modest-appearing applicant from the 
exchange came in and was at once set to work. At nine-thirty in 
walked the first girl, got up regardless in the matter of clothes, a long 
feather bobbing over her well-powdered face. The old gentleman 
told her curtly they had no use for her in that establishment. 

Oh, those applicants! How my hands itched to shake some of 
them long and well; to tell them to sit up straight instead of lounging 
down lazily in their chairs; to tell them to remain quiet and attentive, 
and to take their cue from the employer; above all, to whisper per- 
suasively in their ear that the neat shirtwaist, the clean collar, the 
modest tie, the blackened boots all played their part in the appeal for 
employment! How I longed to tell the cocksure ones to say less, and 
the timid ones to say more, of their ability and fitness for the work they 
were seeking! And when they were actually set to work on trial I 
could scarcely refrain from relating to them a true occurrence which 
had come under my observation, where a clerk in one of the railroad 
offices, after seven years of successful shirking and dissimulation in 
regard to his work, had been found out and summarily dismissed, 
leaving his seven years of no value to him in the way of credit. 

I worked away under the vacillating globes and the erratic old 
gentleman for some six weeks, and then, to my unbounded delight, a 
position which had been gravitating naturally to me, as the result of 
my long and good record with my first employer, made itself known 
to me, and I went into a first-class opening, once more as a private 
secretary. When I left my twelve-dollar position I was surprised at 
the heartiness extended to me by those in the office, disciosing the 
unsuspected kind hearts underneath. The old gentleman actually 
offered me a permanent position at sixty dollars, and when he found 
that I could not remain told me to come back at any time. 


At the Risk of Being Accused of “ Moralizing” may I tell you of two 
crystallized thoughts that I gained during those hard three months, 
which I have put away in my jewel-box of the mind, and love to look 
at often? One is that I believe, had I kept looking at the small pay 
and nursing a disgruntlement with it day by day, I would have given 
poor service, been worth just about what I was being paid; I would 
have broken down my contented, light-hearted inner self, and, per- 
haps most serious of all, I should have been standing out of line for 
the good position that was making its way toward me. By the law of 
attraction surely only those things which are ours find a sympathetic 
lodgment with us, and how could I have attracted a first-class posi- 
tion if I were daily playing the shirker and dishonest worker? 

The other gem, which glows with many-colored radiance whenever 
I gaze at it, is this: Once having faced and gone through a fear suc- 
cessfully, one’s mental outlook never again presents so dark and for- 
bidding an aspect. One thing, at least, I now know: I would take the 
first thing that comes; if my only opening were at housework in some 
one’s home I would take hold of that, and see to it that I strove to 
give the service to the best of my ability. My serenity of mind has 
gained in steadiness by the positive knowledge that I stand pat on 
those words of Carlyle: ‘Do the duty which lies nearest to thee. Thy 
second duty will already have become clearer.” 
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It is so easy to 
sew on 


he FREE 








EADER, if you are inter- 
ested in a 20th century 
improved sewing machine on 
which it is so easy to sew that it 
becomes a pleasure—I want you 
to do yourself the favor to 


Go to the dealer and see 


‘The FREE 


Sewing Machine 


—Look at it—the beautiful French 
leg design, the golden oak finish, the 
dustless japanning. 

—Notice that the drawers are locked 
when the machine is closed. 


—Ratse the lid and see how the head 
lifts automatically, the drawers unlock 
and the belt is on. 


—Slip off the belt, start the treadle 
and notice how lightly it ruans— keeps 
going 3 minutes longer than any other 
machine — because The FREE has 8 
sets of ball bearings while others have 
only 4. No tired limbs running The 
FREE. 

—Now touch a button on the im- 
proved head latch (no fumbling for 
screw) and throw back the head. 


—And look at that secret of fast run- 
ning, the ‘‘ Rotoscillo”’ movement which 
I invented to make The FREE faster 
than the fastest rotary and simpler 
than the simplest shuttle machine. 


Next the Shuttle—just touch a 
little ejector and out it jumps—no 
screw driver to dig it out. 

—And when you thread it, it makes 
no difference which end you drop 
in first. 


—Now sew—see how straight and 
even it feeds, because of the square 
feed—and how perfect the stitch is 
because of the Thread Controller. 


—Raise the presser foot and pull the 
goods out—no danger of breaking the 
needle because the tension has been 
automatically released. 


—And the spool pin—if the thread 
should fall off the spool and wind round 
it, it won’t break because the revolv- 
ing sleeve will keep right on turning. 

—And so it goes—every imaginable 
convenience to make it easy to sew. 
Be sure to go and see the rest of the 
32 points of superiority at the dealers, 
and send for my beautiful book ‘‘In 
the Day’s Work.’’ 


Orr Bree. 


President 
Free Sewinc Macuine Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cottage “A” 


Cottage “B”’ 


Coltage “ 


Three Girls Who Built on One Lot 


A Group of Low-Cost Cottages Designed Especially for Business Girls 
By Charles E. White, Jr. 
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Second-Floor Plan of Cottage “A” 
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Estimated Cost of Cottages “A” and “C” 


HE following estimate, furnished by a Chicago builder, is 
based upon the prices of labor and building materials in the 























Plastering ... . .&150 
PIGMOIIS 6. «ws «6280 
Piece sk as + x. FOS 
Painting and glazing . . 200 a 
Electrical work. . . . = 75 
Total . . $2800 














HAT they had been living 
‘Te apartments and paying 

rent long enough was the 
unanimous opinion of three busi- 
ness girls after a lengthy discus- 
sion of the subject. The same 
idea had been in Dorothy’s mind 
for a long time and she had 
thought out a scheme which she 
had been waiting for an oppor- 
tune time to suggest to the other 
two. They all longed for a home 
in the suburbs, but the question 
now was should they buy or 
build? It was Dorothy who de- 
cided when she said emphatic- 
ally: ‘Build, of course.” 

‘Shall it be a double house, or 
a triple house, or three single 
houses?”’ asked Sara. 

“Three separate and distinct 
houses, but of similar design,” 
answered Dorothy, ‘‘and built 
in the suburbs.” 

This, then, was the problem: 
to design three low-cost cottages, 
each to include the individual 
characteristics of its owner, yet 
all to harmonize and to have a 
general family resemblance 
““A sort of sisterly connection,” 
as Margaret expressed it. 

Most suburban lots are twenty- 
five feet wide, and the majority 
of house owners buy two such 
lots, totaling fifty feet. But these 
girls decided that, instead of buy- 
ing six lots of twenty-five feet 


each for the three cottages, they could by careful planning build on 
five lots, and thus save the cost of the sixth. This plan was made 
feasible by grouping the cottages as shown in the illustration. 


OTTAGE “A” on the left, which is the farthest from the strect 
corner, was designed to stand with its narrow side to the street. 
Then the view from the living-room and dining-room windows 
would be across the grounds, and in front of the center cottage 
“B,” which stands twenty-five feet farther back than the other two. 


Cottage ‘‘B”’ 
stands broadside 
toward the street, 
withthe living-room 
and dining-room 
facing on it. 

Cottage “C” is 
placed on the corner 
lot with the narrow 
endtoward the main 
street, and the long 
side toward the less 
important street. 
In general plan it 
resembles cottage 
“A.” Thus the 
three cottages form 
a harmonious group 
each occupying 
one-third of the 
total 125 feet. 

All three of the 
girls took up the 
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First-Floor Plan of Cottage “B” 


problem in a very businesslike 
way. Dorothy drew up a 
schedule of requirements to give 
to the architect, and each house 
was treated separately. [Tor in- 
stance, it was part of the require- 
ments for cottage “A” that it 
should have three bedrooms. As 
it was already decided that the 
general composition required the 
outside cottages to be end to 
the street, with a connecting link 
of a broadside cottage in the mid- 
dle, the three bedrooms for ‘‘A”’ 
largely determined the plan for 
this cottage. What more natural, 
then, than the living-room in 
front, with the dining-room and 
kitchen behind, a bedroom over 
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First-Floor Plan of Cottage “C” 








each, and the stairs to go directly 7 
up from the vestibule, which fy 
opens through glazed doors into fe 
the living-room? | “y 
x THE start the three girls | 
decided that they would have } ee 


the smallest kitchens possible, 


and at the same time find room = 


for the various kitchen utilities. 

“A sink, a table, a range and 
one chair are all we require,” 
said Dorothy, ‘with just enough 
room about them to walk with- 
out knocking the wall.” 
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Second-Floor Plan of Cotiage “C” 


This was certainly a businesslike proposition, for the smaller the 


kitchen the shorter the work. 
get home at night: why not business girls? 


Business men like to rest when they 


In cottage “‘B”’ the broadside plan makes it quite different from 


the others. 
mandate. 
as an alcove room off the sewing-room. 


Three bedrooms and an upstairs sewing-room was the 
A compromise was made by treating one of the bedrooms 


Cottage “C” is similar to cottage “A” in plan, but with two 


bedrooms instead of three. 
divided into two if desired. 


Where prices are the same asin Chicago cottage “A”’ 


The rear bedroom could, of course, be 


and cottage 


“C” can be built for $2800, and cottage ‘‘B,’’ which is slightly 


larger, for $2900. In each case furnace 
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Second-Floor Plan of Cotlage “B”’ 


heat is included. In 


some sections of the 
country these cot- 
tages could un- 
doubtedly be built 
for $2500. 

As there is so little 
difference inthe cost 
of the three cottages 
the one estimate 
given above con- 
cerning cottages 
“A” and “B” was 
considered  sufli- 
cient. 


NOTE—Any one in- 
terested in these houses, 
or the plans for building 
them, can get full infor- 
mation from the archi- 
tect, Mr. Charles E.White, 
Jr., if he is addressed in 
care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. A stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope should 
accompany all inquiries, 








Soon all 
housewives 
will know 





“Two Methods and a Moral,” 


The woman who escapes 
from the tyranny and 
drudgery of old-fash- 
ioned, insanitary heating 
methods to that ofcleanly, 
automatic heatingissurely 
open to congratulations. 
Too many housekeepers 
are chained to brooms, 
dust-pans, and back- 
breaking coal hodsbecause 
of the relentless slavery 
to stoves and hot air fur- 
naces. There’sa wayout— 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are the only means of warm- 
ing a house without adding to 
the labor of its care. These 
outfits of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are 
absolutely clean, will outlast 
the building itself; and the fuel 
and labor savings soon repay 
their cost, and thereafter 
prove to be big profit-makers. 


Step into any sky-scraper office build- 
ing or fine store and you will see they 
are equipped with our outfits—the name 
of our Company you will find cast on 
the end of each radiator. It isjustan 
evidence of the high quality of our 
goods, also significant of the fact 
that men would not put up in their 
places of business with the annoying 
heating methods that their wives 
patiently endure. 


To continue to use old-fashioned heat- 
ing reflects upon the housewife — robs 
her of the few hours per day which she 
should be able to devote to betterthings. 
Buy an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators and like thou- 
sands of others who have bought, you 
will joyfully pass the good word along. 
Don’t wait to build a new home or 
until another 

? Winter. Put 

comfort into 
your pres- 
ent house 
—now done 
without tear- 
ing up, or 
disturbing 
old heaters 
until ready to 
a put fire in the 
Radiators, costing th ‘IDEAL 
SISO, vee wed te Het-Weer Boiler, Write 





rae us today for 
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bought of any 1 ¢ ¢ catalogue, 
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of labor, pipe, valves, freight, ¢ 5 

which installation is extra and ing Invest- 


varies according to limat and 


ments.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 25 
Chicago 





Showrooms in all 
large cities 
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RECENTLY asked six Freshmen—only fairly suc- 
cessful ones—to tell me candidly why they had come 
a : to college. One said: ‘“‘I came because my friends 
t | || were coming, so I teased until Father consented.” 
0 a Anotherfrankly answered: ‘I believe I came because 
Mother didn’t want Mrs. Brown to get ahead of her. 
Cj Every one makes so much of the Brown girls because 
they have been to college that Mother made me come.” A third 
replied: ‘(I am here because my teachers told me it was the thing to 
do.” And still another: “I am in college because Mother never had 
such a chance herself, so she determined she would send me.” ‘I 
came,” responded a tired-looking girl, “‘ because I have to teach for 
my living and I’ve got to have a college education for that.” The 
last didn’t know, and when helped by questions concluded: “ Well, 
I suppose they couldn’t tell what else to do with me.” 

These answers showed me clearly what I had really known before— 
that many girls are sent to college for insufficient and trivial reasons. 
Their parents do not trouble to find out what college is, what the life 
there means, and whether their daughter is the kind who should go to 
college; and even if they try to learn the truth there are difficulties in 
their way. It is the fashion to send girls to college, and most people 
speak of college life as if it were a blissful land where girls worked 
one hour a day and chatted or played games the rest of the time. 


A Mother, Whose Daughter was Dismissed From College in the 
middle of the year, called upon me in bitterness of spirit to find out the 
reason. I was genuinely sorry for her and said: “‘Why did you send 
her? Either she has been poorly prepared or she has not the power 
to do college work.” 

“How was I to know?” she asked. ‘No one told me there was so 
much work. I asked several people what I ought to do, and every 
one said to send her by all means; she would have a very good time, 
and being away from home would teach her independence and self- 
reliance. What should I have done? What shall I do now? I want 
her to come back and graduate, for I can’t bear the disgrace.” 

What could she have done when there was no one who would tell 
her the real purpose of college and the demands it makes upon a girl; 
who would explain to her what girls should and what girls should not 
come to college? 

I therefore told her that at college girls ought to learn a great deal 
about books and about each other. They should be able to see more 
in life, to do more things with pleasure and to do some things much 
better for having been in college. This broadening of life, this larger 
ability for helping others, this quickening of interest—these are the 
chief advantages gained. 

Then I said: “ My advice is to give your daughter another year in 
school, and study her yourself. If you conclude she wants college and 
is equal to it send her back, but don’t do it unless you are sure. Find 
out first whether she likes books. Does she turn with eagerness to her 
study or does she hurry through it with as little work as possible? 
Does she ever talk about her books? Is she interested in the ideas 
contained in them? In college she will have much to do with books. 
They are the only tools with which the college girl works; she is given 
nothing else. Now if your daughter dislikes books she will not see 
the value of college. She will, perhaps, do as many others do: dodge 
and deceive and bluff to get the required credits. She will dislike the 
whole business and will argue: ‘Why shouldn’t I get out of it as easily 
as possible in order to do the things that interest me more?’ And I 
sympathize with her in this, for she ought not to be in college. 

“The whole situation is wrong,’”’ I continued; ‘‘she is sent to a 
place to do something she is constantly trying to avoid doing. She 
does not, therefore, gain anything, and she is not happy. She leaves 
college less well prepared to be a good, strong woman than if she had 
done that which she liked and which called out all her devotion and 
loyalty.” 


“But are There No Good Times at College?” she asked; and I 
laughed as I saw her eye light on an invitation to a play that was 
lying on my desk. 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered. ‘There is a charm about the social 
life of college that you do not find any place else. The fun is a large 
part of it, and a good time ought to be a large part of every young life. 
The learning to know many girls is also very important; this knowing 
many different kinds of girls helps almost any girl to get over thinking 
too much or too little about herself, and teaches her what she can best 
do to make others happy. But neither one of these alone is sufficient 
justification for a girl’s coming to college. The fun and the knowledge 
of people can be gained in other ways—perhaps not so easily nor so 
fully as in college, but still in sufficient measure. And isn’t four years 
of time and money too great a price to pay for only the gain of coming 
in contact with a few more girls and of taking part in a few more 
dramatics? Moreover the only girls I have ever heard say they dis- 
liked college are the ones who are here for just the social side of the 
life and who take no pleasure in the intellectual work; you see the 
work is too heavy a price to pay for the fun. If a girl delights in her 
studies she has a twofold source of happiness; but if she doesn’t the 
social pleasures alone are not enough to make up for the trouble and 
vexation of the work.” 

She went away thanking me for my words, and I hoped, for her 
sake at least, that we should see her daughter graduate. 


In Direct Contrast With the Class to Which That Girl Belongs is 
another that gains little benefit from college. This is composed of the 
girls who have been so praised in their preparatory schools or so petted 
at home that they think to take the leading positions; they expect their 
fellow-students will be devoted to them and the faculty will be aston- 
ished at their cleverness. But-at college there are many other clever 
girls and it is not easy to keep first place. Moreover, girls quick to 
condemn too much self-con- 
ceit are terrible judges of each 


«® The Girl Who *setfiesbbe ». 
Should Not Go to College * 


By Laura. E. Lockwood, Ph. D. 


Associate Professor of English in Wellesley College 
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women. The girls cannot abide her because she is condescending 
toward them and because she talks constantly of what she has 
done or of what people have said in her praise. She has in college 
received but little social attention—although she has tried to secure 
it with her money—and no prominent office has been given her. 
The other day I heard her remark, when some one asked her why she 
was not at the Senior class-meeting: ‘Oh, I never go; I don’t care 
for my class. Girls are so stupid they bore me to death; they have 
no discrimination and always choose the dullest girls for the class 
offices. You may laugh, but college is to me almost all boredom; 
even most of the professors are tiresome, but I suppose I’ll stick it 
out until June.” 

Frances may have developed in intellect, but she has grown meaner 
and poorer in character during her years at college, as do all girls like 
her. The girls are right in their severe judgment of such girls, because 
character is vastly more important than intellect, and if a girl does 
not become richer and broader in character for her life at college she 
would better not have come. If she cannot accept the criticism of her 
mates—admitting it as just and trying to make her life better for it— 
if she feels herself always unappreciated and abused then she would 
better leave college. Fortunately this class is small. 

But the pathetic figures about college are the girls who are either too 
dull or too sensitive—and this class is smaller still—to show that they 
have the power to originate anything; who are overwhelmed by the 
numbers or by the cleverness of other girls. They too often lose in the 
mass what individuality they have and limply cease to try to be any- 
thing definite, becoming mere shadows of the strong girls about them. 
If they cannot arouse themselves to some degree of independence and 
self-assertion they would better spend their youth amid a smaller 
group of people, where circumstances will compel some measure of 
leadership. These, like the class of conceited girls, such as Frances, 
may have gained something mentally, but I believe they rarely have 
developed character, because they are mere imitators. If our colleges 
were not so large there would be a possibility of forcing these girls 
to self-expression and personal development; as it is there is little 
chance of bringing out the girl who does not exert herself to show that 
she has power in some direction. 


The Girls, However, Against Whom I Want most to shut the gates of 
the college are often among our very earnest students and have the 
most individuality. My friend Hester belongs in that class. She is 
a tall, slender girl, with not enough blood in her body to make the 
roses that ought to be in her cheeks. She came to me once with a long 
face and said: ‘‘I am sure I am going to fail in my work. I study as 
much as I can, but I don’t seem to have any mind. Then nobody 
likes me; the girls don’t care for me and I don’t see why I am here.” 

“T don’t either,” I answered; and she looked at me in amazement, 
for this was not what she had come to hear. ‘‘I never have seen why 
you are here and I would send you home at once if I had my way,” I 
continued. ‘You are a fine student, you know that, and a good com- 
panion, too—or you would be if you had any health. You have an 
excellent mind; but no mind, however good, can work well when the 
body is sick all the time. As far as friends go the girls like you, as you 
well know. Can you expect them, however, to accept your pace? 
How many hours of the day do you have the strength and vitality to 
be young and vigorous? Yes, I would send you home to live on milk 
and eggs and berries, and run the fields with the colts and calves until 
you forgot you had a body; then I would call you back to take all the 
honors in the college.” 

“Do you think I could drop out of my class?” she smilingly asked. 

“Class!” I returned, almost with indignation. ‘That’s what all 
girls like you say. What does class amount to—or college either, for 
that matter—when compared with health? Here you are worrying 
over your lack of ability to work or to win friends, and the fault is not 
in mind or character, but in your weak, suffering body that will not 
let you be what you are by Nature fitted for. I would send you home 
to get well, with the hope that you wouldn’t have to give up college 
altogether, for we want you here. I should, however, make your return 
conditional upon health that would make college a joy, not a burden.” 

For most girls the regular routine of college, the athletics and com- 
panionships are a physical benefit, but there are still many who cannot 
live so full a life. They are too nervous, or some constitutional weak- 
ness unfits them for it. The college girl, usually living in a large dor- 
mitory, can rarely have the quiet and never the personal thought and 
care of the home; she must grow accustomed to noisy corridors, to 
meals served promptly and eaten with many other girls, and to con- 
stant interruptions from friends coming to her room. This is fine 
training in habits of equanimity, of concentration, of order and sys- 
tem; but if a girl has not a fairly strong body she will probably do 
her college work at the expense of her health. 


Then There are the Girls Who Must Make Their Own Living and 
frequently support another person besides. They too often come to 
college because they have turned to teaching as the only occupation 
open to them. I repeatedly hear Seniors say: “I suppose I am going 
to teach. I don’t want to, but that is all I feel prepared to do.” 

I invariably respond to them: “No girl ought to teach who has not 
an inclination to that work and a natural fitness for it. Our schools 
have already too many who are there because they don’t know what 
else todo. The pay is poor, and for you the work will be drudgery.” 

“But that is why I came to college,” is the usual answer. 

Then I have to say: ‘‘That just shows your parents did not think 
before they decided on a college education as the best preparation for 
you. Never mind whether or not you have made a mistake. Go and 
find something you like to do; don’t teach when you hate it.” 

A girl with college training generally secures a better position and 
almost always does her work in a more skillful way, but there are some 
occupations for which, in most cases, she would better go at once from 

the High School to a technical 








other, and the snubbings they 
administer are sometimes very 
severe. Most girls suffer under 
this usage, but learn the valu- 
able lesson of humility, of 
knowing their own faults and of 
taking themselves less seriously. 

There are, however, some 
who, like a girl I know—we will 
call her Frances Long—cannot 
bear this treatment. Frances 
is indeed a gifted girl, and 
ought to be a leader among 














school. College is helping to 
make the already clever 
American woman one of the 
most efficient workers of the 
world. Thousands of girls are 
now going to college, yet this 
does not show that the college 
training is the best for any one 
particular girl. That nine girls 
out of tenare happierand better 
because of their college life does 
not disprove the fact that the 
tenth is wholly out of place and 














wasting her time in college. 
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Use Brenlin in ecru with rich tan walls and ceiling and 
| the effect will be immediately noticeable. Brenlin doesn’t 
bag or wrinkle, it hangs straight and smooth. 


Your Windows 


How to shade them and why 


Choosing shades can be either a great 
nuisance or a great satisfaction. Win- 
dow shades of Brenlin increase the 
beauty of your windows, really shade 
and wear wonderfully. 


Brenlin is made entirely without “‘fill- 
ing.’’ This difference in material 
_makes the difference in wear, makes 
Brenlin actually the cheapest shade 
material you can put up. 




















Shades matching the exterior of the house are now con- 
sidered very good. You can get this effect with Brenlin 
Duplex, one color one side, another on the other. For 
example, white to match the white exterior and inside use 
different colors to blend with the different rooms. Used in 
this way, Brenlin Duplex makes two sets of shades unneces- 
sary, does entirely away with their annoyance and expense. 

















Use Brenlin in green to match green hangings and walls. 
| It doesn’t develop wrinkles, doesn’t bag or fade. When 
| other opaque shades are cracked and unsightly, Brenlin 

looks like new. 


The Three Grades of Window Shades 


Brenlin — made entirely without ‘‘filling’’; six foot 
shade complete with brackets, pull and 
mounted on best roller, goc. 

Camargo — the best standard made high grade opaque 

| shade on the market. 

Myama—most serviceable cheap shade on the 
market. 


All are made in the Brenlin factories, each is marked 
with its name perforated in the side edge. You can’t see 
it unless you look for it but be sure it is there and you will 
know you are getting the most serviceable shade you can 
get for the price you wish to pay. 


Write for our book of samples 
With it, we send the names of our dealers in your city. 
If we have none, we shall supply you direct. Write today. 


| Cuas. W. Breneman & Co., 
2043, 2053 Reapinc Roap, 
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The Girls of “Cat Alley” 


Their Larks, Their Stories and the Good Things They Eat: Here Told 
for Other Girls by One of the “Alley” 








T WAS after ten, but the girls of “Cat Alley” were 
still congregated in my room, bewailing the fact that 
I had sprained my ankle and had been obliged to miss 
the various parties that night. We were all Freshmen, 
and every Saturday night the Juniors divided us into 
small groups and entertained us in some novel fashioii, 
and so we became acquainted with them and with one another. 

Tonight I had missed it all, and the girls were trying to make it up 
to me by giving me accounts of their respective entertainments. 

“T was at a Shadow Party,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ You know today is 
the Dean’s birthday, and as she is an honorary member of the Junior 
Class they wanted to do something for her as well as entertain us. We 
were taken up to Elocution Hall, and across the stage there was hung a 
great white canvas. The Juniors were behind, with a large lamp 
backing them, and they gave us a representation of ‘The Life of the 
College Girl.’ First of all they depicted the day at her own home 
when it was decided that she should go to college, and the postman 
came and carried off the letter to the Dean. Then there was the sor- 
rowful leavetaking, and the arrival at the station in the strange new 
coliege town. Then the first class she attended, and the first party 
she went to, and the first time she marched in the choir, and so on, 
through many experiences, up to Commencement Day, when she 
received her hard-earned diploma. It was very cleverly done, and 
what do you think were souvenirs?” 

We guessed for a long time, but Elizabeth finally had to tell us: 
tiny silhouette pictures of the Dean, each pasted on a piece of white 
cardboard tied with a bit of black ribbon, and ready to hang up in the 
room of its lucky possessor. 


“DUT what did you have to eat?” I asked, for I had already started 
a recipe-book, and was adding every new delicacy I heard of. 

“We had coffee, and perfectly delicious sandwiches,” replied 
Elizabeth, ‘“‘and let me tell you how the sandwiches were made: 
Pieces of cake cut very thin, and between every two slices was spread 
cream cheese. With olives it’s a wonderful combination. ‘Then we 
had candy that they called ‘Nut and Orange Cream.’ This is how 
you make it: ‘Brown sugar, three cupfuls 

Water, one cupful 
Jutter, size of an egg 
Nuts, one cupful 
Orange peel, one cupful, chopped fine. 

“Cook the sugar, butter and water until it forms a hard ball when 
it is dropped into cold water. Add the orange peel and nuts, 
and set aside to cool. Then beat it until it is creamy and drop 
from the end of a spoon.” 

“It sounds good,” I sighed regretfully as I wrote it down in my 
book. 

“We had a new kind of sandwich, too,’’ said Caroline. “It was 
made of thin pieces of bread and butter, with delicate slices of crystal- 
lized ginger for a filling. It’s great.” 

And I promptly copied this recipe also. 

‘“We didn’t have anything so fine and fancy at our party,” an- 
nounced Maggie. ‘It was an ‘Immigrants’ Reunion,’ and I never 
had more fun in my life. They had it down in the laundry at the 
Big Dormitory, and before we could enter the inspector said ina gruff 
voice: ‘You must show your vaccination marks,’ and we had to try 
and find them, and persuade ‘him’ that they were real ones. I 
pinched my arm and made a red spot, and so that let me in. The 
Juniors were all dressed up like immigrants. There was an old Irish 
woman with a short black petticoat and a bright green tarletan waist; 
she carried a stick over her shoulder with a knotted bandanna handker- 
chief on the end. And there was a huge, corpulent German, with his 
Frau and about seven flaxen-polled children. There was a gay little 
Italian and a despondent Chinaman, and a very fierce Russian and 
lots of others. In one corner they had arranged a lunch-counter, 
and from it were served sausages, pretzels, pickles, Swedish cookies 
and Italian cheese. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you: all over the walls were signs. ‘Hospital 
Ward,’ and ‘Prison’ were over two of the doors. ‘Al! Immigrants 
Must Have Twenty-five Dollars’ and ‘All Immigrants Must Have 
Some Useful Occupation’ were some of the others. 

“‘ After we had finished eating the dishes were stacked on the floor 
and a great heap of boxes was piled up on the lunch-counter. We 
were told that to supply us with the necessities of life an auction was 
going to be held. Peanuts were distributed for money. A _ pea- 
nut with one kernel in it equaled one dollar, and those with two 
kernels equaled two dollars. And now guess what I bought for 
five dollars!” 

We guessed and guessed, but finally Mazgie had to go to her room 
and procure it for us to see. It looked like a good-sized palm potted 
in a jardiniére as she brought it in, but when she took off the wrappings 
we shrieked with laughter. It was made of a large hand cut from 
white paper, the wrist stuck into a condensed-milk can, about which 
was tied green tissue-paper. As Maggie unwrapped the papers the 
hand waved back and forth in the most ridiculous fashion, and we all 
said that ‘“ Maggie had the palm.” 


’ 


“TO YOU know,” said Julia gravely, as our laughter subsided, “I 

was talking tonight with the Senior who sat at the head of our 
table, and she suggested something I thought was fine? She said she 
thought it would be a good scheme to devote half of the dinner hour 
every night to some sort of profitable discussion. On Monday night 
it could be current events, on Tuesday, music and musicians (there 
are several girls at our table majoring in music), and on Wednesday 
we could quote selections from our favorite poems, and discuss the 
authors and their works. On Thursday night it might be art and 
artists; Friday, miscellaneous topics; Saturday, funny stories, humor- 
ous incidents about coilege, jokes, puns, etc. And at Sunday dinner 
should come the discussion of some good book. Don’t you think 
that’s a good idea?” 





DRAWN BY KATHARINE RICHARDSON WIREMAN 


T WAS a fine idea, we all agreed, but we were feeling very frivo- 

lous that night, and I wantéd to hear more about the parties. 

““What happened to you, Anne?” I asked, for Anne’s eyes were 
glowing—there was a flush in her cheeks, and on her soft hair glistened 
bits of tinsel, not yet shaken out. I was sure that Anne had been 
having a good time. 

“It was beautiful,” she breathed, “just beautiful. Twelve girls 
besides myself were summoned to the little dell by the pond. We all 
had on evening dresses, and since I was the Queen I had a crown of 
tinsel, and carried a wand. The moon was shining through the trees, 
and as we waited it seemed like fairyland, and we hardly dared breathe. 
We hadn’t the slightest idea what was going to happen to us, when 
suddenly there came rushing a troop of elves carrying red lanterns, 
and drawing a throne on which the Junior President sat, dressed as 
the King of the Elves. They captured me first and placed me on the 
throne by the King, and then every elf stole a fairy, and so they bore 
us all to another part of the dell. Here we had some pretty dancing 
in the moonlight—we all danced a Virginia reel, and then three or four 
of the Juniors gave us some solo dances, and finally we all joined in a 
minuet. It was so mysterious and—oh, so lovely! We had thrown 
ourselves down under the trees when lo! a tiny little elf appeared, 
carrying a huge flower-pot and a wee watering-pot. She planted a seed 
in the pot, and proceeded to water it—and—girls, what do you think?” 

Of course we couldn’t think, and so Anne had to tell us. 

“Well, a green vine began growing out of the pot, and on it there 
suddenly appeared a great beautiful rose ——’”’ 

“Our class flower!” gasped Elizabeth. 

“Yes,” nodded Anne, ‘‘and that isn’t all. The rose burst open, 
and our class banner came fluttering out.” 

A murmur of delight greeted this description, and Maggie inquired 
wonderingly: ‘How under the sun—I mean under the moon—did 
they do it?” 

“T think with strings and things,” replied Anne vaguely, and the 
practical Maggie fell to ruminating, finally astonishing us with “It’s 
easy. Have a string tied to the vine and going up over a bough of a 
tree. While one elf was watering the seed another drew the string 
and pulled up the vine and the rose; then at the critical moment a 
third one pulled the string which was tied to the pennant inside the 
tissue-paper roses. !” And Maggie beamed com- 





There you are! 
placently at her discovery. 


“AND what did you have to eat,” I queried, ‘‘or were you too 
ethereal and fairylike to need sustenance?” 

“Indeed we weren’t,”’ replied Anne promptly. ‘‘We had lemonade 
and crackers, and the best candy! Maple fudge and a new kind of 
penoche. You make the maple fudge with two cupfuls of maple sugar, 
one cupful of cream, and butter the size of an egg. You stir it occa- 
sionally as it cooks. When it hardens in water you stir it rapidly until 
it thickens and then pour it out. It is delicious. Here’s the recipe 
for the penoche,”’ and she handed me a slip of paper on which she had 


written: ‘* Penoche 


\ 
DE ee ee) 


cupfuls of brown sugar 
cupful of white sugar 
cupful of milk 

cupful of chopped walnuts 
cupful of molasses 
tablespoonful of butter 
tablespoonfuls of chocolate 
teaspoonful of vanilla 
saltspoonful of salt 


“Let the sugar, milk, butter, salt and molasses come to a boil, then 
add the chocolate and nuts. Boil until it thickens, then add the vanilla. 
Take it from the fire and stir until creamy. Put on buttered tins to cool.” 


i: ELL,” announced Katharine, who had been waiting her turn, 

“T’ll wager anything you please that the party I went to was 
the most original of all. You can be the judge,” she said to me, and 
proceeded to tell us about it. ‘“‘ You know those funny Dodge Twins? 
They have a great big room at the top of Swift Dormitory, and the 
party was there. I was just a little bit late, and as I came down the 
corridor I heard the most peculiar droning sound you can imagine, 
and then gales of laughter. I pushed open the door, and I must say 
it was the strangest sight I eversaw in my life. Fight of the Juniors 
were standing in a row, and one of the Twins was behind them on a 
box, diligently working up and down something that looked like a 
pump-handle. She was saying in a loud voice: 

““«This, ladies, is the Humaniphone, the unique invention of the 
other Twin and myself. It consists of one octave, of eight beautiful 
notes. I furnish the power’—here she vigorously pumped with the 
handle—‘the other Twin plays the tunes. Ready?’ And then the 
other Twin pushed down head after head, and the Humaniphone gave 
a rather jerky ‘Yankee Doodle.’ Every now and then a note would 
stick, and that would make a dreadful discord. They gave us ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,’ and we all joined in the chorus. They even let us play 
the Humaniphone ourselves, and we laughed until we were sick.” 

And so did the rest of us at just hearing about it, until I finally 
remembered my cherished notebook, and insisted on Katharine 
telling us what kind of refreshments they had. 

‘“‘Mulled grape juice,” she replied. ‘It was so good that I inquired 
how they made it, and here you are. You put in a chafing-dish a 
small bag of cashew-buds—about a dozen for each quart. Then you 
let the grape juice mull for about an hour. Of course, take the buds 
out when you serve it. They had it in a tall pitcher, and in each glass 
were a Slice of lemon and afewcloves. And they gave us the best thing 
with it: Saratoga wafers, buttered and browned. My, it was good!” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Elizabeth suddenly, “it’s after twelve, 
and we all want to try for crew tomorrow—good-night.” 

Hasty good-nights, a farewell hug or two, and the kimono-clad 
figures hastily dispersed, leaving me much to think over, and some 
new recipes in my beloved book. 
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Eyes 
Cheeks 
and [Lips 


Reflect One’s Health as 


a Mirror 


The precious blood cur- 
rent when pure and laden 
with vitality from proper 
and well-digested food, is 


Nature's greatest beautifier. 


Without it, the cosmetic 
art can do no more than 


sham and make-believe. 


To possess the beauty 
that all women seek and 
men admire, is largely a 
matter of right living— 


principally proper food 
and drink. 


Thoughtful men and 
women who know the 
simple reasons why beauty 
and health depend upon 


proper food, use 


Grape-Nuts 


regularly as a part of their 
diet. 


It is a concentrated food 
—in 100 parts there are 


only about 2 parts waste. 


Grape - Nuts is not only 





partially pre-digested— 
hence easily assimilated— 
but eaten with other foods, 


it assists in their digestion. 


What wonder then, that 
bright eyes, cherry lips and 
rosy cheeks tell the story 
of good health for those 


who use 


Grape - Nuts 


This food contains the 


vitalizing elements of the 


field grains scientifically 


prepared in appetizing 


form. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Ltd., 
3attle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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WISH to perform an pie with gg my 
=o readers who expects to teach this autumn. ‘Are you 

. willing? Then make yourself comfortable, and when 
0 | 0! you are quite ready say to yourself, “My work as a 
aI teacher,” and notice the train of thought which 
ro follows. I wish that every one of you could tell me 
the result, but as that is impossible suppose I hazard 
a guess about it. I fancy that the majority of cases will fall into 
one of three groups: from the beginning, or by the second or third 
wave of consciousness, those in the first will be thinking about the 
subject or subjects taught—perhaps the favorite or the one most 
disliked; those in the second will see with the inward eye a class and 
will think about discipline; while those in the third will see some 
particular pupil or pupils and will consider what is best for him or them. 



































Education is the Purposive Shaping of Influences 


THINK this will be so because these are the three ways in which we 

teachers habitually view our work. To some it is chiefly imparting 
knowledge, to others it is handling a class, to still others it is dealing 
with growing individuals. I need not tell you that the last view is 
the one most in harmony with prevailing educational theory. This 
sees each child as a little undeveloped thing, not a man or a woman in 
miniature, but something that will grow into a man or a woman—a 
mass of buds and germs and promises. Nor does this growth take 
place independently. Each child is the offspring of a hereditary 
tree from which all his possibilities come; which of these shall develop 
depends upon his father and mother—their habits, manners, ideals; 
on his brothers and sisters, on the neighborhood, on the business, 
religious and social relations into which his home enters—in short, 
upon all the influences affecting him, of which school is one. Educa- 
tion is the purposive shaping of all these influences so that the child 
develops into a good man, not only religiously—though I put that 
first—but also able to make a good living in some useful way, a good 
husband, father, citizen; able to estimate justly the relative values of 
all the claims made upon his interest, and so to lead an efficient life. 
School does its work well in proportion as it sees its function 
clearly and in its proper relation to all the other influences at work. 

We understand now why the teacher who puts subjects first in her 
thought is wrong. The subjects are not ends in themselves: they 
are the instruments through which she promotes the growth of 
certain buds of useful interest. So the teacher who thinks first of a 
class is in error. Noone ever educated a class. A class is a mere con- 
venience to aid us in dealing effectively with the individual children. 

In saying these things I have told you nothing new. You have 
heard them repeatedly at institutes. Every recent educational book 
or periodical contains at least a reference to them. I bring them up 
now not to inform you, but to ask you whether you believe them. 
If you do you act upon them, since the only beliefs to which current 
thought permits the name are those which work out in conduct. So 
my question means: ‘Are you, in all that you do in the schoolroom, 
seeking the best development of each child in your care?” 

It is a common reproach against our profession that no other can 
show such a profound gulf between proclaimed beliefs and habitual 
practice. Said Ellen Key, that valiant champion of the rights of child- 
hood: “I never read a pedagogical discussion without the fine words 
‘self-activity,’ ‘individual development,’ ‘freedom of choice,’ sug- 
gesting to me the music which accompanies the sacrificial feasts of 
cannibals.’ But to speak of us thus as willful offenders is to do us a 
great injustice. Ours is the old plaint: ‘If to do were as easy as to 
know what were good to do!””_ Usually the teacher who goes on teach- 
ing the subject or the class, instead of the individual, does so because 
she knows her subject-matter and likes learning more about it, or she 
knows how to discipline a class and likes to strive for more uniform 
results, but she really does not know how to teach individually. 


How One Teacher Deals With Her Pupils Individually 


T IS my good fortune to know a number of teachers who are deal- 

ing with their pupils individually. One is doing it under such 
unfavorable circumstances that the description of her plan may prove 
suggestive, as what she does any one may do. 

Miss Almy teaches in a town where the chief interest in the schools 
takes the form of a strong determination to spend as little money upon 
them as possible. Her principal is a timid man who clings to old ways, 
and calls child study a ridiculous fad. There is no school physician 
or nurse. But my friend is strong in her educational faith, and none 
of these things daunts her. The first condition of successfully teaching 
an individual is to know him, so on the opening day of school the 
pupils are asked to write a little theme on the subject “My Birth- 
day.” She suggests that they tell her the day of the month, how old 
each was, what presents, if any, were received, how the day was spent. 
While the children are writing she is observing them. The nervous 
ones are picked out, those who breathe through the mouth, the 
anzmic, the undergrown, the overgrown. Now or later other phys- 
ical peculiarities are recorded, such as malformation, asymmetry, 
discharging ears, enlarged tonsils and decayed teeth. She begins 
testing their eyes at the close of school by means of a simple self- 
explanatory card which she bought of an optician for a quarter. She 
makes a rough estimate of their hearing by taking the pupils in 
groups and dictating a set of familiar words, the teacher standing 
behind the group so that the children cannot see her lips. 

Miss Almy realizes that as she means to use this knowledge of each 
child every time she deals with him she must have it in a form handy 
for reference. She tried record books, but gave them up in favor of a 
card catalog, like those records which oculists and dentists prepare to 
refresh their memory of their patients. The cards are of a sort 
familiar to us in consulting the catalogs of public libraries. Upon 
a colored one she writes the full name, date of birth, and the nation- 
ality of parents. This becomes the guide card. The other facts are 
written upon white cards and placed back of this, new ones being added 
as fast as needed. The collection, arranged alphabetically, is kept in 
a drawer of her desk. 

She neglects no means of understanding her charges better. 
Friendly personal.talks, visits to their homes, careful observation of 
their ideas and conduct in the schoolroom, and of their behavior on 
the playground and street, conference with mothers at the mothers’ 
meeting—for she finds time for one a month—all add to her store; 
but on the whole she learns more from little language exercises, like 
that on the birthday, than from any other source. Such subjects 
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as “My Father,” “How I Spent Sunday,” “What I Like to Eat,” 
“How I Play House,” ‘‘ What I Like to Make,” “Going on Errands,” 
“My Dog”—prove most interesting to the writers, and serve bet- 
ter to develop their command of written language than the more am- 
bitious themes too often given, while to the teacher they afford a rich 
store of helpful information. Here is one on “Spending Sunday”: 


**T lay abed till ten o’clock and got up and looked at the funny paper. 
Then I ate my breakfast and one o’clock I wanted to go out automobile 
riding with Georgie White and I could not go out with him, and I didn’t 
want to go to Sunday-school because I diden want to get dressed, and we 
went to Sunday-school and some girls walked out to take a walk with me 
and we came back and went to Charles Gates’s and had some fun.” 

Or this on “My Father” is equally helpful: 

‘*He is a conductor on the railroad. He likes to read magazines, he likes 
to go to the theater. He has light hair. He goes to Chicago sometimes. 
He sells machines. He belongs to some lodges. He brought me a ring 
from Chicago. He takes me to the theater.” 

You may be interested to read a specimen from my friend’s 
collection: 

“*Seiffert, John Frederick. Born January 16, 1898. Father born in 
Germany, came to America at ten; mother American born. Eyes blue, 
right eye normal, left eye a little oversighted, but it does not seem to 
affect his work. Hearing normal. Hair light brown, thick and wiry. A 
little short for his age, but broad and strong. Teeth good. Appetite good. 
Whooping-cough at five, measles at nine. Tonsils enlarged, this makes him 
averse to talking at times. He sleeps ten hours at night and seldom dreams. 
His father is superintendent of a factory; his mother is fully occupied with 
housework and sewing, as they keep no servant. John is the eldest of five 
children. He attends the Baptist church. He has a fair ear for music. He 
likes to read the lives of inventors and the ‘Scientific American.’ He has 
made several little machines himself, using for the purpose the works out 
of an old clock. He has taken apart and put together again nearly every 
mechanism in his home. He never plays on the street at night. He has 
gone to but two moving-picture shows and then with his father. He is 
fair at baseball, and an excellent swimmer. The other boys like him, but 
he is not a leader. He speaks indistinctly and ungrammatically. His 
language work is below the normal. He is the best pupil in the room in 
arithmetic. He likes the parts of history which deal with progress and 
invention. He keeps no pets and is not interested in the Nature lessons. 
He is easily discouraged by adverse criticism. He thought his last teacher 
unjust to him and so tried to annoy her by every means in his power. He 
is truthful.” 


Working With the Child Instead of the Class 


N SUCH a systematic study of all the pupils the work of each teacher 

is greatly reduced in schools where higher ideals of education prevail. 
I know of such a school. It is situated in an intelligent and progress- 
ive community where the people are proud of it and spare no expense 
to keep it up in the front rank. The superintendent believes in the 
doctrine of education which I am advocating. A competent physician 
is responsible for the physical examination and the hygienic conditions; 
a well-trained school nurse gives the children who need it her personal 
care, and by her visits to their homes brings the two great educational 
agencies into codperation. A set of cards is begun for each child as 
soon as he enters the school, and in making it the teacher draws upon 
the records of the physician, nurse and superintendent. When the 
pupil advances to the next grade the cards are sent to his new teacher, 
who adds what she learns as the child develops. 

However obtained, a card catalog is but an instrument to enable 
the competent teacher to deal with the child instead of the class. The 
best superintendent of schools I ever knew entitled his address to his 
teaching force one year: ‘‘What are You Doing? Why are You 
Doing It? Why Do You Do It Like That?” Miss Almy asks her- 
self these questions every hour of each schoolday. It is not enough 
for her that tradition demands that this thing be taught, or even that 
it has proved good for somebody else; it is rather: ‘‘ Does this child 
now need this thing? If he does is this the best way for him?” 

When the hour for arithmetic arrives and she looks into the faces 
of the children she thinks of John Seiffert with his power and interest, 
of ambitious Grace, of lazy Tom, who can work but who needs the 
spur, of Julia—one of those imaginative persons with no mathemat- 
ical aptitude; she remembers George with his adenoids, who, until his 
parents have them removed, cannot give enough attention to his 
work to make any progress; she sees Henry’s head nod and reminds 
herself that he gets up every morning at four o’clock to sell papers, 
and knows that he is so tired and sleepy that he cannot think. It is 
arithmetic period, but not arithmetic class, since this little group is 
doing one thing, that another, while several are taught individually. 
In spelling class she remembers that Vernon has no auditory memory, 
that Jack, who is also eye-minded, has had muscular eye-strain and 
has not worn his glasses long enough to break his bad habit of glanc- 
ing at the more prominent letters and guessing at the rest. When 
Isaac is reported for swearing she recalls that he spends Sunday wash- 
ing glasses in his father’s saloon, before she decides how to discipline 
him. In short, she is always seeking the highest good of each child. 


Grading Should Always be Elastic 


“ DUT where does she come out at the end of the year?” I hear you 

ask. ‘‘Surely the pupils are not all equally advanced.” No, 
indeed. The divine law, “For he that hath, to him shali be given,” 
holds here. The space that separates John’s mathematical knowl- 
edge and power from Julia’s is greater at the end of the year than 
at the beginning, and it should be so. It isa waste of energy and a 
crime against capacity to try to keep children of widely differing 
ability in the same groove. A necessary corollary to individual teach- 
ing is keeping the grading elastic so that each child is always placed 
where he can work to the best advantage. Why should a teacher in 
a certain position always aim to do exactly the same thing year after 
year? She should be free to adapt herself to her pupil’s needs. 

The children are the most precious treasure of the nation. To 
assume that their highest welfare must yield to the sacredness of a 
rigid system of school grading is a monstrous inversion of real values. 
To ask if individual teaching is likely to be good for strict grading is 
like asking, as Chesterton would say, whether heads are good for 
hats. You remember he calls thinking like that dwelling in topsy- 
turvy land. ‘In topsyturvy land,” he says, “they do not ask if the 
means are suited to the end; they all ask if the end is suited to the 
means. They do not ask whether the tail suits the dog; they all ask 
whether a dog is the most ornamental appendage that can be put at 
the end of a tail.” 


NOTE—This is the first of a series of articles on teachers and their work, written by a teacher. Few persons are more competent to write 
intelligently on this subject than is Miss Williams. A distinguished teacher of many years’ experience and observation, she has also been closely 
associated with Dr. G. Stanley Hall and other leaders in the child-study movement. Profound knowledge and varied experience combined make 
her a person thoroughly capable of discussing her subject. The second article will appear in THE JOURNAL of October First. Tur Epirors. 
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WHEN a friend drops # 
in for luncheon unex- | 

# pectedly you appreciate the 
|convenience of Steero 
' Bouillon Cubes and your 
© guest will enjoy the meal | 
the more’ because real © 
* bouillon, such as is made | 
‘from 


‘STEERO 
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) Bouillon Cubes 


y Made by American Kitchen Products C0., New York 













is perfectly delicious. There is 
_ such a difference between real, 
F savory bouillon and the usual § 
— insipid beef tea or consomme 
» made from beef extract, that you’ ll 
always keep Steero Bouillon Cubes 7 
7) in the house after you have once @ 
@triedthem. The vegetables, spices | 
|) and seasoning are blended so per- | 
| fectly with the beef that it would be 
| next to impossible for any house- # 
! wife to imitate it. It would 
| take a chef four to five hours 
to make a bouillon equal 
toSTEERO—YOU can 
make it ina moment. Just 
pour boiling water on a 
Cube. It dissolves in- 
stantly without rub- 4 
bing or stirring and 4’ 
the bouillon is ready, 
to serve. 
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you 
mples 

ag the great con- 
venience and fine quality of Steero 
Bouillon Cubes; Send 35c for af 
box of 12. cubes if your dealer 
cannot supply; also sold in tins of 
50 and 100 cubes. © ons 
Guaranteed afd Distributed by 


Schieffelin & Co. 


171 William St., New York 
Under the Pood Law Serial No. 1 
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Making 


Homelike Room in a School at Goshen, Indiana 


the Schoolroom Attractive 


How it Has Been Done in City and Town 


71 “HERE is education of the highest 
order ina beautiful environment, 
and in the schoolroom it trans- 
mits culture and refinement as no 
amount of formal instruction can do. 
In schoolroom decorations whatever is 
used should harmonize with a general 
color scheme, and if this is done an 
attractive room will be the result. 
The corner of the room shown in the 
upper picture has a most homelike 
appearance. The settees, rockers and 
chairs are porch furniture loaned for 
the winter by neighbors near the build- 
ing. A yard of India linen was used 
as a sash curtain for each window. 
In the autumn gay leaves were sewed 
along the edges of each curtain, making 
a pretty border. During the year 
these borders were changed: for 
Christmas, holly was used; for 
February, red, white and blue 
stars; for spring, paper daffodils. 


N A SPRINGDALE, Connecti- 

cut, school the black boards were 
very high; so high that ten inches 
could easily be spared for a border. 
The teacher in one of the rooms 
wanted something out of the 
usual, so she bought a roll of 
Copenhagen-blue wall paper for 
fifty cents. This was cut into 
strips ten inches wide. It made 
a beautiful background -for the 
colored post-cards which her pupils 
brought her. These post-cards 
were of charming bits of scenery 
and noted places. The border 
ran along portions of three sides 
of the room, and was a _ never- 
failing source of delight and in- 
struction. 

Another teacher uses the post- 
card idea to help in the study of 
geography, replacing the cards 
according to the regions studied. 

The third illustration on this 
page shows a very good arrange- 
ment of Landseer pictures in a 
third-grade room in Chatham, 
Ontario. The pictures through- 
out this school are chosen to teach 
pupils to see the beautiful in 
Nature and art, and to present 
the best illustrations for the 
teaching of art, history, literature 
and geography. 


HARMONIOUS color scheme 
is produced in the first-grade 
room in a school in Joliet, Illinois, 
by a cream ceiling, delicate green 
walls, dark green boards and 
weathered oak woodwork. 
Venetian blinds, and long white 
curtains, with green oak leaf 
borders designed, stenciled and 
painted by pupils, soften the light 
from six large windows. Similar 
curtains in conventional tulip 
design serve this purpose in 
smaller upper windows. 
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A Good Arrangement of Pictures 












































“IN THE dead of winter,’ writes a 

teacher from Port Jervis, New York, 
“we begin to study the birds in con- 
nection with our English reading of 
‘Sharp Eyes and Other Papers,’ by 
John Burroughs. Each pupil is urged 
to observe carefully every bird he sees, 
noting its form, coloring, habits and 
whether it walks or hops. He then 
identifies his little brother of the air 
by means of a Natural History, and 
when this is done a picture of the bird 
in its natural colors is placed in our 
border collection. 

“With the advent of spring the inter- 
est in the work increases. Notebooks 
are kept in which the description of 
each bird is entered, together with the 

date on which it was first seen. 
From these notes a list is compiled 
in which the birds are separated 
into groups: those that are with 
us the year round; summer vis- 
itors; rare visitants—those that 
stop a few days on their way 
North, etc. Opposite each visiting 
bird is placed the date of its arrival. 
““My last class made one hun- 
dred and eight birds their own, 
and these are partly represented 
in the illustration below. The 
frames were made of pine at a 
sash-and-blind factory and were 
stained by the pupils. The glasses 
in front of the pictures are dis- 
carded negatives from a near-by 
photograph gallery from which the 
films were cleaned by pupils. The 
entire work was done outside of 
school hours at an expense of less 
than five dollars. This decoration 
represents the intelligent and in- 
terested work of the pupils.” 


HE pic tured schoolroom in 

Somerville, Massachusetts, is 
made attractive by Nature deco- 
rations. The room contains eight 
windows, in each of which is a 
window-box. The flower-boxes at 
one side are filled with Boston 
ferns and red geraniums—a most 
satisfactory combination. At the 
top of each lower sash are Nature 
transparencies. They are made 
of green cardboard frames on the 
back of which is pasted white 
tissue-paper. On this paper are 
mounted pressed autumn leaves, 
ferns and sea mosses. Another 
layer of tissue-paper holds them 
in place, and the whole is pasted 
on to the glass. The light shining 
through gives a charming effect. 
This idea may be used in covering 
an entire pane of glass, to hide 
an unpleasant outlook. 

In the window decorations of 
the last picture the outlines of the 
plants are silhouetted against the 
light. This plan is one solution 
of the problem of the disposal of 
plants, where it is desirable to use 
many potted ones, 






































Nalure Decoration is the Beauty of This Room 





Decorative Plant Scheme in Kingston, New York 
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Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percola- 
tion is completed before the 
water boils. hj 

Coffee made 


in itis easily ey 










absence of the <5 
bitter taste caused by boiling. 
If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try th 
‘*Universal.”’ 


The “Universal”’ 
Food Chopper 


> Chops all kinds of 
~~ food, whether 
N meat or vege- 
tables — raw 











Does 


or cooked — 

a as coarse or 
entirely fine as 
withthe 

: } wanted— 
drudg- idl 
ery of the ne 
chopping and 
knife and easily. 
bowl. 


The “Universal” 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long,that Tea Balls aredrippy 
and inconvenient. 


Inthe one 
the Tea Ball et 
remains 
in the 
Pot, 
and 
when 
the teahas 
steeped enough is raised from 
the water and suspended 
above it, inside the cover. 
The last cup is just the 
strength of the first—and 
every cup Perfect Tea. 





The “Universal”’ 
Bread Maker 


Mixes and kneads bread in 
three minutes. The hands do 
not touch the dough. 
Simple, easy, sanitary. 






Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 
Makes 
perfect 
bread. 


Price, 


$2.00 


Write for Free Booklets 


about all these articles. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


86 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 


The “Universal” | 























How Some Mothers Add Unconsciously to Their Daughters’ Burdens 





By Harriet Brunkhurst 


ei IHAT the girl who goes to business frequently faces 
1S ———— ql home problems more difficult than those’ she meets 


1] 0 in an office is a fact that comparatively few people 
i 


recognize. The status of the girl in the home changes 
iH when she becomes a breadwinner, yet there are many 

















— homes where the new order not only is not accepted, 
1 but is also stoutly combated. Perhaps the main 
difficulty arises from the fact that although the girl is out in the world 
and may develop capabilities and breadth unattainable to the one 
whose life lies in a narrower groove, yet she is still but a girl, shrink- 
ing, sensitive, possessed of all the whims, fancies and weaknesses that 
have marked her sex from the beginning of things. 

The mother whose daughter goes to business, as do the husband 
and sons, finds it difficult to realize that anything is changed beyond 
the mere fact that the girl is away all day. When she returns she 
slips into her old place; not “all in a minute” can the mother bring 
herself to acknowledge that the daughter’s position in the home is, 
in fact, precisely like that of her brother. If the mother is long in 
recognizing this so is the rest of the world. Meanwhile the daughter 
may be having a hard time. 








A Certain Little Woman Whose Daughter is the household provider 
has a grievance that seems to her almost insupportable. The daughter, 
Rose, is advertising manager in a big store; she has a private office, 
a stenographer, errand-boys and clerical workers to assist her; she 
employs no heavier implement than pen or scissors; her hours are 
from nine to five, six, seven—possibly ten at night, as the occasion 
may demand. She earns a comfortable salary, and she pays into the 
family exchequer whatever sum is necessary, with never a question 
as to where the money goes. 

The mother is careful in her expenditure and an excellent house- 
keeper; she refuses to keep a maid because they have no room for her, 
but the rough work is done by outside hands. Her ideas of house- 
keeping demand rising at five-thirty a. mM. She sleeps lightly, having 
a midday siesta, and she prefers to do her work in the early morning. 
She is ready for breakfast at six-thirty. There is no necessity for Rose 
to breakfast before eight, but the mother begins each day with a 
complaint at the late breakfast hour. This point of difference, trivial 
in itself, causes continual irritation. 

Rose, capable executive head of a big department though she is, 
simply cannot fight the matter toa finish. ‘The same girl who calmly 
gives orders right and left, once the office is reached, chokes with tears 
and has not a word to say when the little mother, who does not know 
even the rudiments of business, tells her that she is indolent and 
selfish. Rose knows that she herself is right—that she must have 
recreation and rest; deprivation of her morning sleep might be serious 
to the point of a breakdown—and she must not be ill, for she is the 
breadwinner. It is the principle of the thing, the mother avers, and 
she means just the best in the world, of course. But there is only one 
right way, and that is her way. 

This mother is overlooking some very pertinent facts, even exclud- 
ing the unhappiness she causes her daughter. Rose is actually, by 
right of her earnings, the head of the house; yet the mother, who 
would yield without question to husband or son occupying the same 
position, debates Rose’s every movement simply because she is a 
girl. Were Rose to take her courage in her own hands and face her 
mother it wouldavail nothing. Soshe accepts anunnecessary unhappi- 
ness simply because she can seeno solution. If the mother could see 
things in their true light she would be appalled. 


There is Another Mother whose daughter, Cecil, carries a similar 
burden inthe home. The latter finds that many little economies are 
necessary in order to conduct the home liberally. With fingers as 
nimble as her brain she finds a woman’s innumerable tasks about her 
wardrobe—lace to be mended, fresh ribbons needed, a stitch here 
and there that she may be immaculate and insure the longest possible 
service from her clothing. When Cecil returns from her work, how- 
ever, she is too weary to attempt any sewing. If she is to remain 
bright and alert, hold her position and not become ill, she must have 
relaxationin the evening. She goes to the theater, opera, concerts, has 
friends to see her, or spends a quiet evening with a book. At nine 
in the morning she is at her desk, bright-eyed and with a clear brain. 

That their support is absolutely dependent upon Cecil’s remaining 
“fit” the mother knows; but that recreation is necessary to maintain 
the condition she cannot grasp. Consequently, when Cecil takes 
Sunday morning for the little fussy tasks about her wardrobe the 
mother sees only sheer perversity, to say nothing of incipient deprav- 
ity, about it. And there is the incontrovertible fact that Cecil “has 
all her evenings free.’”” Moreover the mother wails: ‘‘She never has 
time to do anything for me!” It does not occur to her that she is 
asking of Cecil, whose strength already is fully taxed, more than she 
would ask froma man. She is the type of woman who would say of her 
husband: ‘John is so tired when he returns from work!” That 
Cecil may be tired she never considers. 

There is another mother, who, while recognizing the importance of 
her daughter as a factor in the economics of the home, insists upon 
making a martyr of herself. Four members of the family go to work 
at different hours. She does not insist upon one breakfast hour, but 
she prepares the food without assistance—which they could well 
afford and,would willingly provide for her—and she makes a grievance 
of it! And, too, all must eat one kind of breakfast, though cach does 
a different sort of work. 

“If you doa man’s work you must eat accordingly,”’ she says to the 
delicate daughter, and unless the chops and heavy cereal are eaten 
there is a decided rupture of the peace. The son, whose work as a 
salesman involves several miles of walking each day, eats the same 
breakfast that is forced upon the girl, whose work as a librarian keeps 
her all day ata desk. Of course in time a disordered digestion brings 
the family physician to the rescue, but that is scarcely an ideal 
solution of the trouble. 


One of the Most Difficult Phases of the Situation appears with 
the subject of housework. While going to business absolves the 
daughter, even as it does the husband and sons, it is a fact not so fully 
recognized as it might be. To the mother seven or eight hours of 
work followed by complete release appear so easy in comparison with 
her own lot that afew additional duties seem no more than fair. More- 
over there is the family, its relations and friends, to make the conten- 
tion should the mother take a different view of the matter. 

Maud’s mother, for instance, is criticised severely by her relatives 
for her careful fostering of her daughter's strength. 

“It is perfectly ridiculous for you to iron Maud’s shirtwaists,”’ 
declared an elderly aunt. “She doesn’t work half as hard as you do, 
and it wouldn’t hurt her a bit to do her ironing in the evening. We 
used to do ours, and we were none the worse for it.” 


Maud’s mother made no reply as she hung the sixth white blouse in 
a row with its mates. The years had gifted her with a sweet wisdom 
the other had not attained, and she knew well the futility of argument. 

“I did my own fine ironing at home,” she said afterward, “but 
there was never an afternoon or a morning when [ could not go out if 
I chose. A task in the evening, unless it was for our pleasure, we 
never knew. Maud goes to the office in sun and in storm; she has 
never a day or an afternoon, except holidays, when she is free to do 
as she pleases. Days of headache or other slight indisposition, when 
I would have been on the sofa or comfortably in bed, she trudges 
bravely away. Often she is too tired even for recreation, to say noth- 
ing of work, when she returns in the evening.” 

“But six white shirtwaists!” exclaimed the listener. 

“*She works in an office where the furnishings are of mahogany, 
with rich rugs, polished brass and other things in harmony. How 
long could she hold her position were she to appear in a soiled blouse?” 

Now that was only plain, practical good sense, clear-eyed recogni- 
tion of pertinent facts; but astonishingly few people can boast it. 

Mabel’s mother, for example, takes a different and a more usual 
view of a similar situation. True, her work is far heavier than is that 
of Maud’s mother, but Mabel works eight hours a day while Maud 
works seven. She is home in time to assist in preparing dinner, she 
helps with the dishes afterward, and there are innumerable little 
“odd jobs” that frequently keep her busy until nine o’clock. If 
she goes out there is a mad rush to finish the dinner work and be 
dressed sufficiently early. She does not go out very much, however, 
for she must rise at six-thirty, assist with the preparation of break- 
fast, and be at the office by eight-thirty o’clock. 

That Mabel is fagged continually is inevitable. ‘‘I am so tired, 
Mother,” she said once, when an additional bit of work was suggested. 

“‘Aren’t you ashamed to say that when you see how your mother 
works?” demanded the father. 

Mabel did the required work with no further comment, although 
the tears smarted in her eyes, her heart ached with the injustice of the 
taunt, and her weary little body seemed ready to fail her. She could 
earn her own living, but she could not fight her own battles. 


When the Daughter Whose Assistance is Needed in the home goes 
into the business world the natural supposition is that her earnings 
are of more importance than would be her work at home. The mother’s 
duty then becomes that of redistributing the labor of the household 
ir. such fashion that the working daughter is free. The seven to nine 
hours that our girls work form a tax that alone is frequently too 
severe. The parent who asks more not only courts disaster, but also 
incurs an almost criminal liability for it. 

Louise, sweet and twenty, a capable stenographer and willing to 
be helpful about the house, offered to assist her younger sister in 
some trifling task. The sister then refused to do it at all, and the 
father looked up from his paper. 

“T am sure that it won’t hurt you to do it alone, Louise,’ he 
remarked, for the younger daughter was especially his pet. 

“Why,” demanded Louise with emphasis, “should I clean silver 
any more than you? I work as many hours a day as you, and I am 
not so strong.” 

“‘T support the family,” retorted the pompous head of the house. 

“And I pay my board and buy my own clothes,” answered Louise. 
She did not add that she mends her clothing, trims her own and her 
mother’s hats, and makes her blouses in the hours when he is at 
leisure. The mother would have made the suggestion in a gentler way 
and Louise would have cleaned the silver without a murmur, yet the 
demand would have been unjust. 

By all accepted tenets, however, Louise was impertinent. She was 
wholly within her rights; she had calmly met and refused to submit to 
an injustice; but how many girls could do it? And, doing it, would 
not involve themselves in greater difficulty than that avoided? 
Censure of parents always sounds harsh, but surely the symbol of 
divinity is tarnished when those who have given life can burden it 
thus heavily. 


’ 


Itis Possible fora Home to be Made so excruciatingly uncomfortable 
that it is difficult to determine the girl’s duty. There is Madge. She 
is exceptionally frail in physique, although sheis rarely ill. She teaches 
in a conservatory of music, and holds a remunerative position in a 
church choir. With the combined salaries of the two positions she is 
extremely well paid, and, although the support of the family rests 
chiefly on her shoulders, the burden is light because her income is 
ample. The mother and two brothers comprise the remainder of the 
family. 

Neither Madge ror her mother attempts any housework. There are 
two maids, and a man attends to furnace, ashes, lawn and windows. 
For all this Madge pays, but the mother explains that no debt is 
incurred, for she had a hard struggle to give Madge her musical 
education, and it is only right that she should do something now that 
she can. The mother states the whole matter as a grievance, when, as 
a matter of fact, Madge is overjoyed to be able to conduct the home 
luxuriously. The small income upon which the musical education was 
obtained was swept away through a mistake in judgment on the 
mother’s part; but Madge never recalls that, except to rejoice that 
her own salary came in time to offset the misfortune. 

At breakfast, luncheon and dinner, however, Madge hears the dis- 
cussion of one topic—her own shortcomings. She is selfish because 
she goes to the opera alone or with other friends when none of her 
family cares to accompany her. She was extravagant because she 
bought a grand piano; unreasonable because she devotes a room to it 
—and will not permit a rug under it! The house is large, but the 
necessary practicing forms a never-ending annoyance to the mother. 
That is the tenor of their daily life. 

What is really the strange part is that any one can speak a harsh 
word to Madge, who is the gentlest, most inoffensive of creatures. She 
is a delicate, ethereal being, shy and sweet, and unless you had been a 
guest in her home you would doubt that she had ever heard an unkind 
word; but in her home even a guest does not check the fireworks. 


The Problems These Girls Face are Delicate, whichever way they 
are viewed. Perhaps part of the trouble arises from non-recognition 
of arrival at “years of discretion.” We are all of us individuals first, 
and members of a family afterward. The family fosters and develops, 
but it may hamperfreedom as well. There must be dependence upon 
one another, there must be community of interests; but in the suc- 
cessful home there must also be a clearly-defined recognition of individ- 
ual existence. The girl attains her “majority” when she goes to 
business, and the home must learn when to “let go.” It is not a 
question of independence—a word often misapplied and misunder- 
stood—but simply one of self-reliance, and acknowledgment of the 
girl’s right to it. 
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You want to 


see Wightman & 
Hough Lockets. 
The Little heart 
trade-mark is 

our guaranty 
of faultledé de. * 
sign and supe- 
rior qual | 


















Realize that Lockets 
are now More in Vogue 


4 Than Ever? i 
! 

d Particularly fashionable are 
4 the large designs—the personi- ( 
4 fication of individuality, char- f 
4 acter and refinement. ( 
¢ We are locket specialists, de-  @ 
4 —_-voling all our time and thought  @ 
to working out beautiful concep- § 
tions, which for finish, style and 4 
quality are unsurpassed. ) 
; Y 
WIGHTMAN | 
U 

&HOUGH@ | 
(i 





OCKETS 


Set the style and have been accepted i 
as the standard for over half a century. ql 
They are sold by leading jewelers d 
throughout the land. i 

The little heart trade-mark on the { 
inside of each locket is your assurance i 
that it is made in our factory under the W 
supervision of skilled artisans — and lw 
represents quality that is guaranteed. ( 

Every known variety of design and fin- G 
ish to meet the most fastidious demand. () 

The locket illustrated above is known i! 


as No. 9291. Exceptionally becoming () 
when worn with long chain. Ask to 
see it of your jeweler. 


WIGHTMAN & HOUGH CO. q 


Providence, R. I. 



















The New 





Lace or Tatting to be Used With 


Net Should be Fine 





An Unusually Well-Made Piece 


of Firm Tatting 





Medallions of This Sort May Be 


Used in Various Ways 





Finer Qualities of Spool Cotton 
wre as Good as Any Thread for 
Tatting, and are Easily Obtained 











NoTE— Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer any questions about the 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 


atted Neckwear 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 














Tatting Done in Such Fine Thread is Very Lacy 


HE combination of coronation braid with tatting of 
rather coarse quality is exceedingly good. The use of 
braids, both in tatting and in certain kinds of crochet, 
ought, in fact, to be encouraged, because they lend a certain 
variety to the work in a very artistic way, keeping the lacy 
effect and yet economizing the amount of work. The use of 
coronation braid as an imitation of embroidery is not so com- 
mendable, but when it is frankly used as a braid it is really 


an excellent material. 





Here is a Beautiful Coat 
Collar Made of a Combi- 
nation of Rather Coarse 
Tatting and Coronation 
Braid. The Braid Adds a 
Wiry Quality and Much 
Style to the Work 





Tatted Edge and Insertion for a 
Jabot and Standing Collar 








Coronation Braid Stays the Tat- 
ling and Gives it Body 





These Squares May Also be 
Used as Insets 





Rather Suggestive of Irish Cro- 
chet is This Design Embodying 
the Shamrock and the Rose 








One Can Hardly Realize | 
That These Dutch Collars 
are Both Tatting. One is 
a Very Fine Thread, Giv- 
ing the Cobweb Charac- 
teristic Which We Know 
so Well in Tatting; the 
Other, Done in a Coarse 
Thread, is Possibly Rather | 
More Smart in F-ffect, and 
is Very Serviceable. 
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collars and ties shown on this page, 

















Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Direct from Our Farm in 
California 


Awarded First Prize at World's Expositions 
Omaha, 1898; Paris, 1900; Buffalo, 1901; 
St. Louis, 1904; Portland, 1905; 
Jamestown, 1907; Seattle, 1909. 


Producer's Prices. Delivered Free 
Money returned if not pleased 


NEW FALL | 
CATALOGUE Latest 
READY si 


SENT FREE. WRITE AT ONCE 


Every woman in America should 
have this interesting book 











It is more than the ordinary catalogue and 
price list. It tells all about the Cawston 
Ostrich Industry in California. How Mr. 
Cawston grows and manufactures the finest 
feather goods in the world. How you can 
buy yourOstrich Feather tips, plumes, boas, 
stoles and fans without having to pay import 
duty. The book is unique and instructive. 


OLD FEATHERS ARE VALUABLE 


Send them to us to be made over into the 
very fashionable willow plumes 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 


P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 














PUT YOUTH INTO 
YOUR STEP 


Foot happiness and foot health 
are assured when you wear the most 
famous and the easiest shoe ever 
produced — the 


Pr. @.gReed 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE 


Sow WOMEN 


The soft Lamb’s Wool Cushion makes 
a smooth and easy bed, which readily con- 
forms to the shape of the foot, permitting 
the weight of the body 
to be evenly distribu- 
ted and promoting cir- 
culation. 















It is anon- 
conductor 
of heat and 
cold and | 
prevents 
friction, 
whichis the 
chief cause | 
ofcorns, | 
bunions, 
etc. 





ad 
Style 56-B 

Write us today for the name of our dealer 
in your town and “My Lady's Boots’’—a 
beautiful booklet in colors containing valu- 
able style information, illustrations of our 
latest models, and sugges- 
tions for the proper care 
of the feet. 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. 


205 Clinton St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


























Showing the Exclusive Makers of the 
‘*Bnilt-In'’ Lamb’s Dr, A, Reed Cushion Sole 

Wool Cushion Shoe for Women, 
To introduce our very con plete Fall line of beau 
tiful wool suitings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings, 
silks, hdkfs, petticoats, etc. Up to date N. Y. City 
Patterns, Finest line on the market. Dealing direct 
with the mills you will find our prices low. If other 
can make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly you should also. 
Samples, full instructions in neat sample case, shipped 
express prepaid. No money required. Exclusive 
territory. Write for particulars, Se first toapply. 


Standard Dress Goods Company, Dept.0.9.0.,Binghamton,N ‘ 
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_ Answered by Josef Hofmann 


A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 


To Tell Major and Minor 


How can one who is totally unfamiliar with 
harmony tell whether a piece is written in major 
or minor? |e 


If the piece is written in major the fifth of the 
scale is natural (or sharp, or flat, if it so appears 
in the scale); if it is raised by an accidental it 
ceases to be regarded as a fifth, but becomes the 
seventh of the relative minor key. But the best 
way to learn the distinction so that the mode can 
be told with absolute certainty is to study 
harmony. 


The Uses of Musical Accentuation 


Where can I learn something about accen- 
tuation? In 4=4 time does one really accent the 
first and third beats unless otherwise indicated ? 
I should think that this would make the playing 
of almost any composition sound monotonous. 


Never mind the monotony. If accentuation 
makes your playing monotonous what must it 
sound like without such accentuation! Your 
teacher probably insists upon strong accentu- 
ation to make your playing rhythmical, which 
is a quality in which unfortunately the major- 
ity of players are sadly lacking. As long as 
your pieces are in the stage of -_— accentuate 
strongly, and go in this to the very limit of your 
finger force, never resorting to arm or shoulder 
force. When the piece is rhythmically well 
understood, technically well prepared and the 
proper speed developed, the work is done and 
your accents will by themselves, under the 
dictates of your good taste, shrink into their 
proper musical proportions. 


Some Points About Liszt’s “ Funerailles ” 


In Liszt’s ‘‘Funerailles” the tremolo for the 
left hand, which appears soon after the beginning 
of the composition, is written in sixty-fourth 
notes, while the part for the right hand would 
indicate that the tremolo should be played in 
thirty-second notes. How should this be 


played? Also, should the chords of this com- 
position be played in a rolling manner, or shall 
I omit the top or bottom note? I cannot play 
them as they are written, not having a suffi- 
CANADIAN. 
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The lowest note should be struck with great 
firmness. It should be like the stroke of the bell 
while the tremolo represents the ring or after- 
sound of it. Hence these tremolos should not be 
played pedantically, but with that discretion 
which makes a characterization possible. The 
number of rapidly alternating notes in the trem- 
olos must be determined by the ear and good 
taste of the player, with due consideration of the 
quality of the instrument at hand. As for the 
second question, I would roll the chords, espe- 
cially the last one, since it adds to their weighti- 
ness, which is required toward the end of the 
piece. If any of the chords are too uncomfort- 
able for a secure execution you may omit such 
notes as appear doubled in the other hand, 
although you must exercise great care to avoid 
the effect of emptiness in such a chord. Your 
own ear should be, and probably will be, an 
infallible guide for you in this. 

















Encore to the “ Rondo Capriccioso” 


What would you suggest as an encore to 

Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Rondo Capriccioso”’ ? 
Rn; A. Y. 

If it is to be by the same composer take 
his ‘‘Spinning Song”; if you prefer something 
modern I suggest Prelude, opus 10, by Liadow, 
La Ballerina, Sternberg, and Harlequin, by 
Schytté. The hicacter of all of these composi- 
tions is such that they will serve your purpose 
admirably. 


How to Strengthen Rhythmical Sense 


Do you consider it good policy for a teacher 
to count aloud when a pupil has difficulty with 
the time? Or is it better to explain each of the 
troublesome measures to the pupil beat by beat, 
and let him work out the problem himself ? 

TEACHER. 

Your question seems to suggest that you wish 
to make your counting a system or modus to 
be applied to all pupils. This would be alto- 
gether wrong, for all pupils are not alike. Re- 
member the old adage, ‘‘One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” If you have, for instance, 
a pupil who is nervous, your 
loud counting would confuse 
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The Piano Part in Ensemble Playing 


How can I best fit myself for ensemble play- 
ing? I do not mean playing accompaniments 
for a solo instrument, but playing Sonatas and 
Trios, Quintets and other compositions in which 
the piano part is just as important as any of 
the others. A. B.C. 

Practice makes perfect! Whatever you wish 
to learn you must practice with great frequency. 
I recommend particularly that you play one and 
the same Trio a number of times in order to find 
all the fine points that might have been lost to 
your observation the first time. What is really 
meant by ‘‘good ensemble playing” is, first, a 
proper understanding of those parts where you 
are leading and where following, and, second, a 
proper uniformity among the instruments as to 
the rendition of themes, motives and embellish- 
ments. The pianist, having before him the whole 
score of the Trio, or whatever the composition 
may be, is usually the one who determines the 
general conception and hence the interpreta- 
tion of the work. 


“ String.”” Means to Hurry 


What does the word ‘‘string.’”? mean in a 
composition written for the piano only? Also, 
what is the meaning of a bracket around either 
the upper or the lower note of a chord or octave? 


““String.”” is an abbreviation for ‘‘strin- 
gendo” and it means pressing, urging on, hurry- 
ing. The second question, being too vague in 
terms, would require a sample to be answered 
with precision, for such a bracket may mean 
either that the bracketed note may be omitted 
or that it may be played with the other hand. 
The bracket is also sometimes a substitute for the 
serpentine line usually used to denote the rolling 
of a chord. 


The Meaning of a Norwegian Title 


What does ‘‘Ingridsvise” mean? I found it 
in a composition of a Norse composer, and was 
unable to find it in the musical dictionaries, of 
which I consulted a number, including all the 
standard works. B; 5... P, 


‘*Ingrid” is the Norwegian name of a little 
flaxen-haired peasant girl. ‘‘Vise” is a word 
indicating a song of folk-lore character (German: 
‘*Weise’’). So the whole could be translated as 
‘The song of the country lassie,’’ or something 
like it. 


Ausmented Thirds 


Are there only major, minor and diminished 

thirds, or is there also an augmented third? 
Mrs. D. H. 

The augmented third has a purely theoretical 
existence, partly because of its identity with the 
diminished fourth. As the inversion of the aug- 
mented third results, however, in the dimin- 
ished sixth, I would not drop it altogether from 
my system of intervals. Thestudy of harmony, 
which I recommend for all pianists, will make 
these things clear to you. 


How to Play the “Spring Song” 


I am studying Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Spr.ng Song” 
and find the light touch very difficult to acquire. 
Will staccato studies help me? If so what ones 
would you recommend, as I am very anxious to 
play this composition well ? Maup E.R. 

You mean, of course, that the light touch 
applies only to the harplike accompaniment, 
and so far I quite agree with you. The melody, 
however, needs a touch of far more gravity and 
expressiveness and also a strict legato. Staccato 
studies would not help you. I have repeatedly 
said that the best preparation for a piece lies 
in the piece itself. Therefore I suggest that 
you work away diligently at the ‘‘Spring Song” 
until you attain the two appropriate touch 
manners which you seem quite correctly to 
forefeel. Why bother about special studies 
when the best material for your purpose lies 
right at hand? 


Curing a Pianist of “ Stammering” 


What is the cause of ‘‘stammering”’ in play- 
ing? I am unable to play any piece of music, 
easy or difficult, through without stopping, and 
cannot break myself of the habit. My teacher, 
too, seems helpless, although both of us have 
tried hard. What would you advise to correct 
this unfortunate habit? M. H. 

‘‘Stammering” is a bad habit and nothing 
more. It is acquired in various ways. Some- 
times it is formed by beginning a piece, and, dis- 
satisfied with the rendition, giving it up after 
twenty or thirty measures in the hope that some 
other piece might ‘‘go better,”’ which, of course, 
is not the case. It also arises from _self-con- 
sciousness. In either case you deliberately 
tear the unified tone-picture asunder. The best 
cure is to play your piece or pieces at a moderate 
tempo from the music before you, with close 
attention to exactness, detail and fluency. I 
recommend, also, if you are sufficiently familiar 
with the piece, to read it through, away from 
the piano. as if you heard yourself play it. I 
advise this especially where the ‘‘stammering ” 
is due to a non-connecting memory, which, 
however, is rather rare and which does not seem 
to be the cause of the ‘‘stammering”’ in your 
playing. 


The Best Books of Harmony 


Please tell me what book of harmony you 
would recommend. Ihave never studied theory 
at aJl and am very anxious to know at least 
the rudiments. C.K, 

Take Bussler’s, if it is translated; otherwise, 
any American book on harmony. They are 
simpler and clearer than those by English 
authors, which as a rule are rather difficult to 
understand. 


Memorizing and Sight Reading 


Can a student do too much memorizing? My 
teacher urges me to play everything from mem- 
ory and I find that nowIam unable to read at 
sight as rapidly as I once did. Has memorizing 
so much had an injurious effect on my sight 
reading? G:C. 

The two facts you state are not psychologic- 
ally related. The probability is, since you now 
devote more time to memorizing than formerly, 
that you give just so much less time to reading. 
I can find no other explanation of your case and 
I therefore advise you to memorize as much as 
you can, but not at the expense of your reading. 
Keep up both disciplines, as each has its place in 
a musician’s work. 


Producing a Bell-like Effect 


Should these measures from Poldini’s ‘‘ Marche 
Mignonne” be played tremolo or not? If so 
how can I get the sustained effect of the quarter 
and eighth notes? My teacher seems to be un- 
able to help me get this effect, which is evidently 
what the composer intended. N. R. H. 
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The composer evidently had the effect of 
little bells in his mind, an effect which you may 
easily obtain by playing the first two notes of 
each tremolo rather loudly and the remaining 
notes softly so that the latter act like a reverber- 
ation after the stroke of the bells. 


MacDowell’s Works; Some Cradle Songs 


What pieces by MacDowell would you recom- 
mend for a player of fair technic? Also please 
give me the names of a few good cradle songs for 
piano by composers of merit and not too difficult. 

M.L. D. 

With the exception of his Concertos, Sonatas 
and Concert Etudes, MacDowell’s demands 
upon technic are very reasonable. I recommend 
all the pieces which appeared in sets, as, for 
instance, the ‘‘Woodland Scenes.”’ The cradle 
songs by composers of merit with which I am 
familiar are usually designated by their French 
title of ‘‘Berceuse.” I also recommend those 
by Grieg, Liadow and Liapounow. Of course 
you know the one by Chopin, I suppose, 
although it is not easy. 


How to Make Harplike Arpessios 


In playing arpeggios should the notes be held, 
or should they be released as the succeeding ones 
are struck? L. B. 

In arpeggios the release of one key and the 
striking of the next one should occur simul- 
taneously. Inregard to time 





him (or her) and thus ag- 
gravate the nervousness. I 
would suggest that you 
strengthen the pupil’s sense 
of time and rhythm by let- 
ting him play his technical 
exercises (and a good many 
of them) with a metronome, 
while in the pieces I would be 
inflexible in my insistence 
upon the pupil’s counting, 
and upon counting loud 
enough to be heard above 
his playing. 





cannot be repeated. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Any questions not already answered 


and force all the notes of an 
arpeggio, where not otherwise 
marked, should be alike, and 
the touch should be such that 
the progressing arm and hand 
pull the fingers away from 
the keys after they have been 
struck, The notes must never 
stick, nor should they be held 
an instant beyond their des- 
ignated value, for if this is 
done you can never obtain 
the delicate harplike effects 
for which they are usually 
intended. 























SURPRISE 
YOUR GUESTS 


Cut slender slices of crust- 
less bread. Spread thin with 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 
If you wish, add onions and 
peppers chopped fine and 
mayonnaise. 

Or, scoop out the centers 
of six tomatoes. Mix cen- 
ters with a small can of 
Underwood Deviled Ham, 
half cup bread crumbs, tea- 
spoonful onion juice, pars- 
ley. Put back in tomatoes. 
Bake thirty minutes. 

Or, add a small can of 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
to your regular chicken 
dressing. 

Then have your guests 
or your husband 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


Surprised? ‘They’ll ask you if 
you’ ve hired a French Chef. 

For fishing, picnicking, all out- 
dooring — great. For luncheons, 
meal emergencies, all indooring — 
great, too. 

Our booklet, ‘‘ Taste the Taste 


-and Some Cookery News,” tells how 


to make sandwiches, canapes, hors 
d’ceuvres—very rare Underwood 
Deviled Ham dishes. 

Our other booklet, ‘‘ Underwood’s 
New England Sea Foods,’’ tells of a 
New England sea taste—the green 
sea taste of Underwood’s flavorous 
fried sardines in oil, mustard, tomato 
sauce or souse ; clams in their own 
delectable juice; glorious clam 
chowder, etc. 

For your grocer’s name we’ll 
send both booklets free. And for 
15 cents and your grocer’s name 
we’ll send small can Underwood 
Deviled Ham totry. Address Wm. 
Underwood Co., 64 Fulton Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Don’t put it off. You'll forget it. 
Get some Underwood Deviled Ham 
and some Underwood New England 
Sea Foods from your grocer today. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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ARRANGED BY JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 
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@® VALSE ROMANTIQUE @ 


Animato brillante 















































Copyright, 1896, by Laudy and Company 
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enus for Meatless Meals 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
















































































TISSCIDEATLESS meals are not necessarily meals composed UR methods of living, the telephone and the constant delivery, 
entirely of vegetables. Eggs, milk and cheese are have naturally increased the cost of living. Luxuries must and 
a. a animal foods of a choice and concentrated form. should be paid for, and many are paid for twice: first at the market 
it M 1]|| The leguminous seeds, old peas, beans and lentils, and second in the doctor’s bill. Over-meat-eating, with unwise com- 
a a and such nuts as peanuts, pecans and other hickory- binations of food, have enriched many physicians, and caused our 
oy nuts, English walnuts and pifions have meat value, bodies to become weaker and less disease-resisting as we grow older. 
and are the cheapest of the meat substitutes. It is Kitchen economies are not appreciated by the modern housewife. 
best in arranging meatless meals to use eggs, milk, cheese with rice or She throws away the bones, and all the waters in which vegetables are 
a ; 885, ? bar : ; 
spaghetti, and vegetables stuffed with bread and nuts for the warmer boiled, instead of using them for soups. She buys soup materials. 
months, and reserve the heavier ‘‘meat” vegetables for. midwinter. She also buys lard, and throws away the fats that accumulate. Left- 
Beans baked with fatty nuts, as black walnuts, are excellent, but overvegetables share alike fate. She can so easily orderfresh onesthat 
heavy and slow of digestion. . it scarcely seems worth while to look after things of this sort. At the 
From a money standpoint meatless meals, if well managed, cost end of the year the table has cost at least twice as much as it should; 
about one-half the price of meat meals. If one is not truly a “ vege- the meals have lost many savories and the simple dishes many attract- 
tarian’’—a person who objects only to the flesh of animals—fish is ive garnishes. A spoonful of peas and one of tomatoes will blend 
usually a cheap meat, but it must be fresh to be eatable. Sea foods of nicely with the breakfast omelet, or garnish the luncheon salad. 
all sorts must be used as soon as they are taken from the water, or I live well, on a dollar a day for three, and this amount covers fuel 
they are liable to produce ptomaine poisoning. and ice—everything that is used for the table. 
{:— — —— ae a “i ———————— — | 
|| BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST | BREAKFAST | 
Cantaloups | Fruit | Fruit } Stewed Raisins in Farina, Cream 
Farina, Cream Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce || Whole Wheat, Cooked All Night in Whole-Wheat Gems Coffee 
Toast Coffee Corn Gems Coffee || Fireless Cooker, Cream 
I ™ : Toast Eggs Coffee LUNCHEON 
,UNCHEON JNCHE a 
NC LUNCHEON eicacaiies Turkish Cabbage Rolls Bread 
Omelet, Tomato Sauce Spaghetti, Tomato Sauce | UNCHEON Dutch Apple Cake 
Peanut Bread Peanut Bread | Macaroni, Tomato Sauce - 
Sliced Peaches Fruit j Bread and Butter DINNER 
DINNER DINNER | DINNER Farina Soup 
| P y |] ss Cucumbers Stuffed With Nuts, 
| _ Purée of Fresh wo ya || Vegetable Consommé Mock Clam Soup Brown Sauce 
| eae oe . “rant uce Potato Croquettes | Spaghetti a la Caruso Rice Sliced Tomatoes | 
| : a ota Wat | Stewed Corn in Tomatoes } Baked Potatoes Peach Cannelons, Cream | 
| Tomato Salad afers Peach Soufflé | String Bean Salad : | 
|— - — statin —— | Sliced Peaches Graham Wafers == neo] 
BREAKFAST ! 7 B = aeacen ceaerinee = sae BREAKFAST | 
= REAKFAST weer 
Grapes B ‘ Fruit z : 
| Steamed Eggs Rice Gems Fruit } pega Mock Oysters Corn Gems | 
Coffee Eggsala Martin Milk Biscuit Fruit Coffee | 
Coffee Omelet Toast | 
LUNCHEON - Coffee LUNCHEON | 
| ‘ . - LUNCHEON Baked Potato Ladies’ Cabbag 
Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce 4 is rtato .adies’ Cabbage 
Corn Gems || Corn Oysters Bread and Butter LUNCHEON Nut Bread 
Fruit | Cole-Slaw Farmer's Potato Salad 
| || | Nut Sandwiches DINNER 
DINNER | DINNER Sen Eggs Coquelicot, Cream Sauce 
} Vegetable Soup _ Onion Brown Soup, Crofitons = . si eh Rice — Peas || 
Stuffed Squash, Brown Sauce Eggplant Stuffed With Nuts and Cream of Lima Bean Soup, Croaitons Tomato Salad || 
String Bean Salad Wafers Rice | Potato and Nut Croquettes Mock Mince Pie 
Watermelon String Bean Salad | Stewed Corn 
; Peach Ice Cream Wafers || _. Tomato Salad 
| — | Coffee Raisin Tarts, Cream or Milk BREAKFAST 
BREAKFAST paren : : — : P _ Fruit 
: anned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce 
Reet BREAKFAST BREAKFAST Rolls Coffee 
atmeal, } ; : 
Gems Coffee Steamed Eggs Toast Fruit LUNCHEON 
Coffee Oatmeal, Cream ee , . 
LUNCHEON Toast Coffee Windsor Sandwiches 
Tomatoes Stuffed With Rice and LUNCHEON Receeees Floating Island 
Nuts Cream of Pea Soup Nut Bread ; ag DINNER 
Whole-Wheat Gems Baked Potatoes Brown Bread ies 
Fruit DINNER Milk ted one Soup 
i Bes Stuffed Cz age, Crez Sauce 
Drineen Purée of Black Beans, Crofitons : -athooein fortes — 
NNE ; Corn Pudding Peas | DINNER Lemon Jelly Wafers 
Cream of Corn Soup, Crofitons Tomato Salad | Corn Soup Brown Bread p : : . 
Mock Fish, Sauce Hollandaise Fruit Spanish Omelet Rice 
Cauliflower ' Lettuce Salad pares 
Dutch Peach Cake, Milk Fruit sass 
BREAKFAST Fruit : 
a Beauregard Eggs Toast 
oo 7rapes aed ae Coffee 
BREAKFAST Rolled Barley, Cream BREAKFAST 
Fruit | Eggs Coffee y Fruit DINNER 
Beauregard Eggs Toast Toast Eggs Toast n 
Coffee 4 Coffee _Mock Oyster Soup 
DINNER — mo Pot Corn Louisiana 
ares pe each Ice Cream Wafers 
DINNER Brunswick Vegetable Stew | Dien 
Clear Tomato Soup, Crofitons } Potatoes | Cream of Tomato Soup, Crofitons SUPPER 
Peppers Stuffed With Mock Fish Cole-Slaw | Spaghetti Croqucttes, Cream Sauce as : : 
Baked Potatoes Corn Rice Pudding Potatoes String Beans Baked Pears, Cream 
Lettuce Salad Wafers . Rice Meringue Rolled Sandwiches 
Lemon Jelly Macaroons SUPPER | | - 
ase P SUPPER 
SPREE Sliced Tomatoes Nut Bread . Area 
SUPPER : ‘se . BRE 
w wseia ; Peaches Sponge Cake | Sliced Nut Roll we ve? 
Siiced Peaches, Cream | | White Bread and Butter Grapes 
Nut Bread [- = Stewed Raisins Sponge Cake Omelet Toast 
— BREAKFAST | LUNCHEON 
3REAKFAS Fruit re Sliced Sausages Lettuce Salad 
= : “ae pe a Warmed-Over Barley, Cream | BREAKFAST = 
Sliced Bananas in Hot Farina, Eggs Toast Steamed Eggs Toast Panne 
Cream Coffee Coffee : —— 
Toast Coffee | ‘ Portuguese Soup, C roaitons 
LUNCHEON | LUNCHEO? I lacaroni a la_Milanaise Rice 
LUNCHEON CREON ; | . UNSERE New Turnips, Cream Sauce 
Omelet Bread and Butter Panned Baked Apples Nut Bread Broiled Nut Roll Lettuce Salad Stewed Pears 
Fruit Bread and Butter = 
DINNER - 
DINNER | Mock Oysters Cabbage Salad DINNER BREAKFAST 1] 
.: a A Brown Bread | Cream of Potato Soup Sliced Bananas, Cream 
Bean Pe Oyster ag rr Bread Lettuce and Tomato Salad Omelet With Peas Rice Gems Coffee 
Tomato Salad Coffee Sliced Tomatoes 
Sliced Peaches a Left-Over Rice Meringue LUNCHEON 
BREAKFAST = : —- Spek, See aa 
: 1 aL Nut Brea 
BREAKFAST Boiled Rice with Sliced Peaches, | BREAKFAST 
Cantaloups = Cream | Fruit DINNER 
Shirred Eggs Gems Toast _ Coffee Fried Eggplant Tapioca Soup 
Coffee * ssiebiamasinn || B ‘ ae Potatoes Vegetable Chicken Pie Cauliflower 
ahd Eehebeee | rea : Coffee Lemon Sherbet Wafers 
LUNCHEON || Baked Potato si Brown Bread || LUNCHEON _ _ 
Dan o ~ me » Cre | ° P 
Peach Shortcake, Cream | Hominy, Milk tie 
DINNER | - DINNER ; Fruit _ Baked Apples _ 
Cream of Corn Soup Teno A Ie egetable Bouillon _ DINNER Rice Gems Coffee 
iat ieen Gall temieks Mikwer Eggs a la Dauphine Potato Puff 
iain socielianiting A Cole-Sl = Stewed Celery Soup Soubise LUNCHEON 
Raisin Gems Peach Dumplings, Cream Hominy Nut <roquettes Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce 
Tomato Sauce : ; 
é at : Brown Bread 
Stewed Turnips | 
BREAKFAST English Peach Tart DINNER | 
| BREAKFAST l | _ Sen 
G Baked Apples ir 1; Tomato Soup 
_ Grapes_ Cereal, Cre: eee 3ean Soufflé Potatoes | 
Cereal, Milk _ Steamed Eggs BREAKFAST | Anole Reales Apple in } 
Steamed Eggs Toast Coffee Fruit L_ Sa = a 
Coffee _ Cereal, Milk Seo 
Roucadimines LUNCHEON Gems Coffee Decceanr | 
-U} EON P P or 
; : ; Curry of Lentils Rice LUNCHEON : Fruit | 
Honolulu ag iches Cocoa Stewed Raisins Indian Soup Rice Eggs Toast | 
Fruit Tea Baked Bananas LUNCHEON 
DINNER DINNER DINNER Mayonnaise of Peasin Tomatoes | 
Soup Crécy Tomato Bouillon, Crofitons Mock Meat Soup Nut Sandwiches 
ei Cabbage Srumape Bean Stew with Dumplings Lentil Soufflé, Cream Sauce ee | 
c abe Liane Bee heese ha e Cabbage, Hungarian Style Rice String Beans NNE | 
3 gee I ce “sano . ice z Lettuce Salad Baked Bananas Cream of Turnip Soup Puff Balls | 
apa s Apple Sponge. Sabayon Lady Baltimore Cake Mock Duck, New Apple Sauce 
elo Coffee Coffee Chiffonade Salad Wafers 
' 

















In the country home 


VEN in your country 
home, with your own 
gardens near at hand, you 
could produce no fresher, 


purer tomato soup than 
Campbell’s. 


You could obtain no finer 
tomatoes than the choice variety 
we raise on our farms. 

You could not prepare them 
with your own hands more 
daintily and carefully than we do. 
And we convert them into soup | 
so quickly and perfectly that all 
their original freshness is retained. 

You get the very fragrance as 
well as the flavor of this perfect 
fruit in 


Comba. 
Tomato Soup ? 


One taste of this tempting 
delicacy reveals the art of an ac- 
complished chef. Our blending 
formula is the envy of discrimi- 
nating housewives everywhere. | 
To produce a soup anywhere 
near as good would cost you an | 
exorbitant price both in money | 
and effort. 
Why not get the benefit of 
our unusual facilities? Why not, 
without bother or fuss, enjoy on 
your table the best tomato soup 
ever made? 
If any Campbell’s Soup does 
not meet your highest expecta- 
tions,the grocer refunds the price. 


21 kinds 10c a can 











Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
ChickenGumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon  Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
Just add hot water, bring 
toa boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 
Campbell’s Menu Book will help 


solve your hot-weather problems. 





JosrpH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


**Naughty Dolly, — 
won’t obey. 
I’]l take your 
Campbell’s Soup 
away!’ 
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A Stately Hydrangea Plant 
in a Moss-Covered Pot 


What You Can Do With the 





Place-Card, With 
Natural Marguerite, for 
a Luncheon 






Marguerite Souvenir Basket to be 
Accompanied by the Place-Card 


in the summer garden. 


September Flowers 


By Rose Fallon 


VERYTHING in color and form which can charm the eye is associated with flowers— 

and because of their sympathetic qualities they are in demand for autumn and 
winter indoor decorations in the same degree that they are grown for joy and beauty 
Blooming window-boxes of ivy, geraniums and daisies, like the 
one directly below and the other at the bottom of the page, may be enjoyed all winter if 
proper care be given to the plants—and the autumn gardens, too, give us many beautiful 
blooms for the table—such as geraniums, scarlet sage, marigolds and cosmos. 

I shall be glad to answer inquiries regarding the artistic arrangement of flowers 
in the home, if an addressed, stamped envelope is inclosed for the reply. 















































OR this most effective 

table centerpiece of 
geraniums any number of 
plants may be taken from 
their pots and massed in 
a tray for a dinner-party 
table; their leaves should 
entirely cover the soil. 

A new and delightful 
way to send goldfish to an 
invalid is shown in the 
basket of bright-colored 
flowers on the left 
which has a tripod affixed 
(in place of a handle) on 
which to hang the bowl. 

The artistic basket on 
the right completes the 
table decorations for the 











four o’clock tea. 








Hardy Cut Flowers Keep 
Better in Damp Soil 





A White Four o’Clock, 
Attached to an After- 
noon Tea Card 


In This Basket of Four o’Clocks Stokesia 


was Added for Color 



































A Birthday Basket Filled With 
Variegated Sweet William—and 


Tied With Light Blue Ribbon 






































Party Table Basket of Pink Roses and Ferns— Pink Ribbon 


A Charming Gift Basket— Silver 
Painted — Lavender Ribbons — 
Filled With Heliotrope 
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Keep 
in Lune 


A piano “jangles” when 


the strings are “run down.” 


Thebody “jangles” when 


the nerves are out of tune. 


The delicate nerve fibres 
of the body may be com- 
pared to the strings of a 
musical instrument only 


they are a thousand times 





more wonderful and deli- 





cate. 





Irritability, sleeplessness 
and other signs of “un- 
strung nerves’ are frequent- 
ly due to improper food 
and drink—lack of health- 


ful nerve nourishment. 


A cup of well-made 


POSTUM 


will help powerfully to 
put the nerves in natural 


tune again. 


A ten days’ trial tells. 


Postum contains the pure 





vitalizing elements of the 
field grains without drugs 
of any kind. Its pleasant 
nourishment is quickly 
assimilated and the rebuild- 
ing processes of health 


show distinct gain. 


Postum must be well 
boiled according to direc- 
tions upon pkg.—15 min- 


utes at least. 


This develops its rich 
snappy flavour, full food 
value, and when served 
with good cream, it at once 


wins favor. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. » 
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HERE is nothing concerning the development and 
destiny of woman that dismays or distresses me 
a Tt []| more than the persistent tendency of the female sex 











|| toward affectation. Mad Hamlet, in his tirade 
. against the female sex, says with that searching 

truth so common among children and fools: ‘‘God 
—LI hath given you one, face, and you make yourselves 

given y , y' y 
another; you gig, you amble and you lisp.” From this and other 
human documents of the past, including the Holy Scriptures, we 
gather the fact that affectation has been a trait of womankind since 
the world began. This would not be an especially depressing thought 
were it not for the fact that they seem to be keeping it up, since an 
“air” is something devoutly to be sought for by the fashionable, and 
a note of naturalness a fugitive thing which one may seek for days 
at a time unsuccessfully. 






































I Suppose That Fashion is Founded Upon Affectation, and I know 
that fashionable society is. The education of women is nearly all affec- 
tation, and our ideals of niceness, which women claim as their especial 
prerogative, include much that is affectation pure and simple. Now 
women will never progress very far on the road to “‘equality” with 
men until they put off all of the airs and graces that they now put on, 
and stand forth plain human creatures, admitting the weaknesses 
they now strive to conceal, acknowledging that the niceness which 
they claim as instinctive is not so, but is the result of persistent train- 
ing and teaching. 

In my mind there are physical reasons why women should be more 
retiring than men. There are many times in every woman’s life when 
home is the only proper place for her. Modesty, then, is properly a 
feminine attribute, though woman should by no means have a 
monopoly on it. All people of true worth and good judgment admire 
modest men as well as modest women. The coarseness which men 
assume among themselves, and which many of them think manly, is 
very far from being so. I am a great believer in personal fastidious- 
ness. The simple code of good taste which makes no boast, but which 
has its private preference for that which is intrinsically pure, decent 
and honorable, is, in my mind, a thing superior to social laws and 
religious creeds. The person who behaves well because religion and 
society require him to do so is just a notch below him whose innate 

reference is for propriety and honor. So, woman’s display of niceness, 
her profession of superior moral worth, smacks somewhat of hypocrisy, 
and if with it she mouths her words, cultivates voice modulation to 
extreme, changes her figure and adds to her hair, assumes a look of 
unnatural sweetness and fairly explosive composure, the impression 
of whited sepulcher falls strongly upon the plain person who witnesses 
the performance. 


My Great Objection to Most Places of Education for girls is that 
few girls come out of them without a load of little affectations and 
mannerisms which will harass their families as long as they live, and 
maybe be handed down to posterity. And the worst thing about all 
this is that this is what people want: it is what they pay out their 
money for—this “air” that ‘‘education” gives to their girls. 

I wrote to my sister once for advice about getting a metronome to 
improve my daughter’s “time” in piano music. My sister is a music 
teacher. She wrote back a hurried note. ‘For pity’s sake, throw the 
thing away! Girls play mechanically enough without hitching them 
up toa machine. Do not destroy what originality of expression the 
child may have.” But this is what we are always doing with our 
girls. We do so wish them to be nice; so we prune, and train, and 
repress, and suggest till we achieve a dead level of mediocrity which 
is one of the things that drives our men to seek society among the 
lower orders: they get so tired of the “nice” woman’s perpetual 
assuming. 

Most of this affectation which is woman’s especial stock-in-trade 
is due to self-idealization. The woman wishes to be something she is 
not. We find this all along the line of woman’s life. From the maid 
in the kitchen to the president of the literary club, who wishes to 
be a grande dame—though generations of plain American ancestors 
decree in blood and bone that it shall be otherwise—we find this 
strange dislike for being what we are. The kitchen maid tosses her 
head, beribboned and “ coiffed,” and lets you know that she isn’t 
anybody’s dog. You certainly did not think she was, and had no 
intention of mistreating her, but she is intent on impressing you with 
the fact that she is somebody, and—poor soul—she cannot learn that 
she could all the sooner impress that upon your mind by doing some 
excellent work in a quiet and capable way, so that you would see at 
once she was a jewel, and reward her accordingly. In different walks 
in life we meet the person who wishes to impress her grandeur upon 
us. I have this experience sometimes when I go visiting to the city. 
I meet women who wish to impress everybody with their exclusiveness 
and their greatness. But the only thing they succeed in doing is to 
impress their stupidity, or the actual badness of their hearts, or the 
narrowness of their brains. The great lady is always cordial to the 
company she is in, always gracious to the stranger, no matter how 
countrified her attire or how plain her ways. 


Would These Women be Chagrined, I Wonder, if they knew that 
the little person in the last summer’s dress was laughing at their sheer 
affectation, and remembering times when as a child she “played 
lady,” assuming much of the air and manner she is now witnessing, 
in the halls of the great, as ‘‘the real thing” ? 

Once in a while among all this heart-burdening artificiality a real 
woman comes along. She stops to speak to you: you perceive that 
she is genuine. Her manners are quite as good as those of the 
other women, and far less studied. She omits none of the “small, 
sweet courtesies,” but her smile is sunny and her voice quite natural, 
and you see at once that she is a lady all the way through: her “air” 
1s not a veneer. 

Now I am persuaded that many of the others—the repressed ones, 
the hopelessly conventional and “ bromidic” ones—are ladies all the 
way through, but the poor things haven’t had the courage to preserve 
their originality (and there hasn’t been any one to throw away their 
metronome for them), and so the formality, the calculated sweetness, 
the punctilious, cold courtesy which so distract a person who is alive 
to the real things of life, have become second nature. I would as soon 
be in the penitentiary for life as be held to a social circle like this— 
rather, in fact, if I were put to hard labor, for there, at least, I might 
physically tire myself, and let the mind be in its own place. 

Much of woman’s affectation is due to the praiseworthy ambition 
to make the most of herself. We should all make the most of ourselves 
but we should do it for our own sakes—never in view of other people’s 
ideas about it. In the first place other people are not caring, half 
as much as you think they are. Ten to one they are making fun of 
your most cherished bit of cultivated niceness. Your parting your 
name in the middle, your queer pronunciation of words under the 
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impression that you are adding sweetness or impressiveness to your 
speech, may be your neighbors’ pet jokes. The way to make your 
name count for something is to have it mean something when it is 
signed to a paper, and the way to make your speech interesting and 
forceful to your friends is to say something or keep still. 
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The Mother of Daughters Has a Task before her when the girls 
verge upon young womanhood. It is at this especial time that a 
girl is prone to take up little affectations that will mar her all her 
life if her family, with cruel kindness, does not take a hand and stop 
her from pulling down the corner of her mouth, elevating her eye- 
brows, slurring her words in trying to “talk Southern” if she is a 
Northern girl and meets any girls from the South. It is at this age 
that a girl always wishes to change her name. If it is Katharine she 
wishes to spell it Kathryn, if it is Edith it becomes Edyth, or if Mary 
she will try to make it May or Marie or Mae. She will also assume a 
supernatural sweetness and artlessness if allowed to go on posing to 
herself. There is just now an unreasonable desire on the part of parcnts 
to allow their children to have a good time. ‘‘They are never girls 
but once,” the fond parents say, and proceed to allow the young 
women to be utterly selfish and vain, and to form habits of extrava- 
gance and idleness that will be sure later to distract some young 
business man who marries them, and to cause themselves no end of 
distress when they are obliged (as we all are some day) to put aside 
pretending, and get down to the plain business of life. 

I notice in so many of the young girls I see in the street and in 
shops and stores a sort of attitudinizing, a self-conscious expression 
of countenance, together with a preoccupation so evident as to 
convince one that the victim of it is far away in some dreamland of 
her own, in which she is cutting a figure. Has not the cheap drama, the 
flimsy literature of the time, done this for us? Imbued the girl and the 
woman with the idea that she, too, shall be a heroine when the time 
comes? When I meet this sort of girl on the other side of the counter 
(and I meet her oftener than I do the plain business saleswoman), 
when I wait for her to pat her hair and straighten her belt, or exchange 
some banality with a chum whom she calls “ Kiddy,” when I meet 
her in society and receive from her the merest perfunctory recognition, 
when I find her in my employ in various ways, my hope for woman- 
kind ebbs low, and I wonder how long it will be before women will 
grasp the great big idea of being what they are, and doing the thing 
they can do. 


Did You Ever Send for a Trained Nurse and get a high-heeled, 
befrizzled coquette who looked out of the corner of her eye at the 
men, and never passed a mirror without glancing in? What a tragedy 
to occur when one is at the breaking point and a dear one’s life is 
hanging by a thread! I sat up five nights once watching a trained 
nurse who didn’t know her business—who posed before the doctor 
and insulted me behind his back. Finally we sent her off. She 
shrieked and declared she was misused, but we were firm and sent for 
another. I got a friend to sit with my daughter who was so ill, while I 
rested a few hours, for I did not know that the new nurse would come, 
and felt I must fortify myself for a sleepless night. About five o’clock 
in the afternoon I woke, half dazed from fatigue and distress, and 
staggered into the bathroom. There I saw a woman. She was big, 
blond, quiet, and she wore a nurse’s uniform and broad common-sense 
shoes. Her hair was plainly drawn back under her cap. I took one 
look at her and just went back and tumbled into bed again. I knew 
somebody had arrived. Did that woman need to tell me that she was 
fine and superior and valuable? Of course not. Did she have to tell 
me that she wasn’t anybody’s dog, and that she wouldn’t be imposed 
on, and that she hadn’t always ‘‘nursed,” or that she belonged to a 
fine family and was only working for a lark? 

When I came out after another hour into the sick-room the invalid 
lay calm and quiet: everything was in order, and I knew our troubles 
were over, because we had got hold of a woman who was what she 
»rofessed to be, a graduate nurse fully qualified for her calling, which 
is one of the noblest in all the world. Of course there wasn’t a grain 
of affectation or self-idealization about her; she was on duty—but 
that is a thing it is dreadfully hard for a woman to learn. 

Now there is a type of woman, and you meet her oftenest in the 
country, who carries her contempt for affectation too far, and arrives 
at a flat coarseness quite as repulsive as the artificiality of affected 
people. This is very tiresome, and it is also an assumption of superior 
judgment based upon actual ignorance. This sort of person delights 
in saying, “I have saw,” and “‘ You was,” and “I done,” and in bring- 
ing out her words broadly and laughing loudly. She likes to make 
fun of the town women, and openly thanks Heaven that she is what 
she pretends to be. Now a little brushing up would do this woman 
good. Good grammar, proper pronunciation, quiet manners—none of 
these can come under the head of affectation, any more than do the 
simple rules of good breeding which the boor delights to ridicule. 


The Affectation Among Women is often a result of their conscious- 
ness of sex. They are preéminently females. They have idealized not 
only themselves, but their sex at large as well. They firmly believe 
that women are better than men, and still they long with all their 
souls for the admiration and attention of these same men. I am not 
saying this in criticism of my sex. What I say about women’s faults 
and failings is by way of suggestion rather than censure. I hope that 
women are growing more self-contained, more deliberate, and less 
avid for the compliments and ostentatious attentions of men. And I 
pray that men will soon find this out. 

Another source of woman’s affectation is the lack of real basis for 
the thing she is doing. Many of the things woman is interested in 
have no foundation of reason or judgment. They are created indus- 
tries. When she presides over an organization which in itself is not 
accomplishing what it pretends to accomplish she naturally falls into 
affectation. 

Heaven pity the boys and girls who have an affected, posing mother, 
and angels guard the man who has an “unco’ guid,” morbidly nice, 
effetely exquisite wife. The world needs plain, sensible people, who 
are too much interested in the actual work they are doing to give 
much thought to the impression they are making. If you can bear in 
mind the fact that nothing is so cheap nor so sure an evidence of under- 
breeding as the effort to nake an impression, perhaps it will help you 
to drop the silly airs your brother makes fun of, and your mother 
grieves over, and which you may be sure your friends laugh about 
behind your back. And a word to parents: give your girls some 
reason for being. Set them to work so that they will not have so much 
time to think about themselves,-and make plans for costuming, and 
cutting shallow capers which are often the only interest—pitiful 
interest—of an empty heart. 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF COVERINGS TO MATCH 
THE COLOR SCHEME OF YOUR ROOM AND A 
SECTION OF THE MAISH FILLING 





Maish 


| Comforts 


three new covering 
materials 


This year, we have produced three 
new comfort coverings. 

In these coverings, our own artists 
have created a hundred and sixteen 
original designs. The result is that 
this season you can select your comforts 
from designs producing effects hitherto 
obtainable only in the rich colorings and 
exquisite patterns of French organdies 
and imported materials. 

Among them are single, scattered 
flowers; bouquets; brocades and in- 
woven Jacquards ; Oriental and conven- 
tional patterns. Both in plain and 
bordered comforts. 


i ™ 









Trade Mark | 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Warmth withosu 
WEIGIAL 


(=) 

By the Maish process, the finest, pure snow- 
white cotton is woven into one continuous piece. 
This soft, downy layer, a section of which we show 
above, is the exact size and thickness of the finished 
comfort. Nolumps. No thin places. 

You wouldn’t believe there could be such 
a difference, that a comfort could keep you 
so luxuriously warm, and still never weigh 
down _upon you —never give you that stuffy 
sensation, 





Be Sure Your Comfort is Pure 

See these new comforts at your dealers. 
Look for the Maish label. Don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. It is your guarantee against unsanitary 
filling made from ‘‘shoddy’? and mill refuse. 
If your dealer hasn’t the Maish, we will tell 
you who has or supply you direct, returnable 
at our expense if you are not satisfied. 





Maisaline—Art Cambric with the brilliancy of silk. 
Maisateen— Down-proof sateen with soft satin lustre. 


eden Brians sheen—the best comfort material 
made. 


Prices, Baby Comforts $1.25 to $2.50. 
Crib size $1.50 in Maisaline to $3.50 in 
Maisilk. Full size comforts from $3.50 in 
Maisaline to $10 in Maisilk. 
The new materials bring out to the fullest 
extent the wonderful lightness and warmth of 
the Maish filling. 


Write today for samples 
of filling and designs 


THE Cuas. A. Matso ComMPpANY 
| 1125-1135 Bank Sr., Cincinnat1, O. 





New Coverings 
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The Popular Outdoor Sleeping-Porch 









































This Sleeping-Porch and the Sun Parlor Under it 
Were Planned for When the House was Built 


By Theodore M. Fisher 


HE increasing use of the out- 
| eee: sleeping-porch is proof of 

its value as a health preserver, 
and throughout the country itis being 
recognized by intelligent people as a 
necessary part of the home. For 
those who must do their work in ill- 
ventilated quarters the sleeping- 
porch is one of the most inexpensive 
means of securing the fresh air 
required to overcome the harmful 
effect of the bad air which they 
breathe during the day. 

In most of the examples shown on 
this page the sleeping-porch was 
added after the house was built, but 
in each case care was taken in its 
construction so as to make it har- 
monize with the rest of the house. 
Fitted with windows the sleeping- 
porch may be used during the colder 
months as a sun parlor. There are 
comparatively few houses in which 
a place cannot be found for the con- 
struction of a porch for this purpose, 
and in every new home provision 
should be made for one or more of 
these outdoor sleeping-rooms. 









































On This Porch, Open on Three Sides, the Occupant 
has All the Benefit of Outdoor Sleeping 












































Here, Also, the Porch was Built With the House. 
Presents the Possibility of a Fireplace for Daylime Use 
































The Chimney 


The Latticed Door and Casements Provide Privacy and Plenty 
of Air, and are Inexpensive to Build 





















































A Sleeping-Porch Large Enoush for Several People, Which Would 
Make an Ideal Playroom for the Children in Bad Weather 




















In This Case the Space Over the Entrance-Porch was Used to 
Advantage Without Injury to the Design of the House 





























A Corner Room With a Sunny Exposure in Which the Two Sides 
Have Been Practically Filled With Screened Windows 




















To Provide a Sleeping-Porch a Large Dormer Window Can Some- 
times be Extended Over the Porch at Litthke Expense 
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**Elastica Stands the Réeks* 
Just “Floor Finish”’ 
Won’t Do! 


You can not be too particular about the 
finish you apply to your floors. 

A poor finish cracks and mars from the 
moment it hardens. This means frequent 
re-finishing. This is very expensive and 
very unsatisfactory. 

Elastica Floor Finish is made to last—to 
preserve its beautiful lustre unmarred 
through the longest use on any kind of floor 
—natural or painted—linoleum or oil cloth. 

With that one end in view our decades 
of experience have been concentrated in 
our successful effort to create the ‘‘one 
perfect finish’’ for floors. 

There are imitations of Elastica Floor 
Finish offered for sale. None equals the 
genuine. 

Elastica Floor Finish is the perfected 
product of 40 years’ experience. 


Get Our New Book and 
Free Paper Cutter 


Write today for our free book No. 51,‘‘How 
to Finish Floors.’’ With it we send you a 
handsome celluloid paper cutter and book 
mark combined— printed in ten colors— 
a great convenience on your library table. 

The book tells you how to know the 
difference between good and poor finishes 
before you buy—deals with all sorts of floors, 
old and new, painted and natural wood— 
tells how each should be treated to get the 
utmost effect. 

















Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow 
abel. All others are imitations. 


FLOOR FINISH 


We will also send you, when you write us, a 
sheet of paper finished with two coats of Elastica 
Floor Finish. 

Crumple that sheet in your hand, wad it into 
a ball, stamp on it with your heels. Do what 
you will and you can’t break the finish, 

Soak the sheet in water and it won’t turn 
white, for the finish is water-proof. 

You can then judge what it means to have 
such a coat on your floor. 


How Elastica Stands the 
Test of Time 








We have coated a sheet of glass with Elastica 





Floor Finish. Then numerous other sheets of 
glass with finishes called “‘elastic.’”’ 


We let them all stand a year. Then we scrape 
the finish off with a knife. 
Elastica Floor Finish comes off in a strip like 


| aribbon. Most other floor finishes crack and fly 


| CTANDARD WARNISH | 








to pieces. 

There is just that difference between Elastica 
and others when the finish is used on floors. 

“ > 

Beware of the Word “Elastic 

Other floor finishes are called “elastic.” And 
they are branded with names t sound like 
Elastica. 

Sut they are not like Elastica. The y Wil not 
stand the test which Elastica stand 

You can easily get the ge ne, for we will 


ship it direct, express prepaid, u yi ir dc er \ 
not supply you. 
Address Standard Varnish Wor] Broady 
ee en een emer 


290 


New York; 2620 Armour Ave., ¢ hicago. Or 
International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Va 
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Elastica Floor Finish is made only by the 
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Ask Your Dealer a 
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The Girl 
Who was as Dull as an Ox 








RS. DONNER had been a 
Z Osu a spoiled girl herself. She mar- 
ried late and had two children. 








0 M || The elder, Josephine, was a 
s a dull girl with a stolid, oxlike 
Fa expression. She was good- 
natured and generous, but 
hopelessly heavy, awkward and homely. 

When Josephine was six years old Johnny 
was born. I can never call him anything but 
Johnny; for my ears were long accustomed to 
hearing Josephine use that name in accents full 
of love. Johnny was as sharp as a ferret and 
quick to assimilate knowledge of the world. 
He was selfish, tyrannical and cruel, and he 
imposed upon Josephine from the very moment 
he was capable of independent action. He was a 
coward at heart; when the boys turned upon him 
he ran to Josephine and she fought his battles for 
him, although she would never fight for her- 
self. Johnny was the apple of his mother’s eye. 
She thought that being the mother of a man- 
child was the greater glory, so she encouraged 
Josephine to act the part of vassal. 

When Mr. Donner died his widow was left 
almost penniless. She was not young and never 
had been strong. Josephine, who was twenty, 
began going out to sew, working early and late. 
Johnny fell into bad habits and before he was 
fourteen had made a most unsavory record and 
left town without bidding any one farewell. 






































22383 For ten years no word came from him, and 
the mother mourned and would not be com- 
forted. Then some one returning from the West 
brought news that Johnny was in prison. I 
think Josephine must have known, for the stolid 
look gave place to one of anxiety, but she kept 
her own counsel and encouraged her mother 
to believe that Johnny would write soon. 

“You know how boys put off writing letters, 
Ma,” I heard her say many times. ‘*Mebbe 
he’s away; when he gets time he’ll write, Ma.” 

Meanwhile she continued her plain sewing. 
She had barely a decent outfit of clothes, but 
she did not stint her mother in any way. 

Then I spent a winter in California. While 
there I was surprised to receive a badly written 
letter from Josephine requesting me to mail for 
her another letter which she inclosed. The 
letter was addressed to her mother, and to the 
little town from which Josephine had written 
me. Somewhat puzzled, I mailed the letter, 
and several times during my year’s stay I re- 
ceived the same request. 

Johnny wasstill in prison, I was told upon my 
return home, but Josephine had kept this knowl- 
edge from their mother. I learned also that in 
addit‘on to her day work she took work home 
to finish during the evening, so I expected to find 
favorable conditions within the Donner home. 

I called there at once and found Mrs. Donner 
gloating over a letter which had just come. 
She was telling me about it when Josephine 
came in. Her dress was threadbare and her 
shoes were worn so thin that she risked her 
health by wearing them. She appeared nervous 
when she saw me, and calling me to the kitchen 
she seized me by the arm and said, ‘Don’t you 
tell Ma about my writing you those letters.’’ 


2388 I promised and went back into the room. A 
few moments later she came in; the anxious ex- 
pression had given place to the old stolid one. 
She asked concerning my visit and I related 
some little incidents, concluding with, ‘They 
tell me you are busy sewing.” 

“Yes,” whined her mother in a petulant 


voice. ‘‘She’s so anxious to earn, but what 


she does with her money I don’t know.” 

I seized upon the first subject I could think 
of. ‘*Do you know there is a lovely little baby 
girl up at the Chester home ?” 

“*A girl!” said Mrs. Donner. ‘Now, ain’t 
that too bad! A boy is always so much more 
able to earn and care for his folks.” 

I glanced quickly at Josephine. I knew how 
I should have felt had I been in her place. She 
heard but heeded not. Her eyes were on the 
dough, and she stood as stolid as an ox. 

**T have had three letters from Johnny,” Mrs. 
Donner continued. ‘‘He’s in California. He's 
put money in every letter. He would have 
written before, but he’s been away.” 

She handed me the letter and I recognized it 
as one I had mailed. It was filled with endear- 
ing terms and promises of great things to come. 

** Hesays he can’t be home for a year ormore,” 
said the mother. ‘‘ Maybe I won’t be here to 
see him. But what a comfort it’s been to know 
how fond he is of me and that he’s working hard 
to make me comfortable! Now, Josephine don’t 
seem to care. She’s awful tight-fisted when it 
comes to money. That’s why I feel sorry for 
the Chesters because their baby is a girl. Boys 
know how to take hold and help.” 

Josephine had drawn close. When her mother 
had finished, the girl raised her eyes to mine as 
though defying me to deny the statement she 
was about to make. 

**Johnny was always awful good to Ma,’”’ she 
said, 
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«#® Misunderstood Girls “se. 


Sketches From Real Life Showing How Deceitful Appearances Often Are 


By Jean K. Baird 


The Girl 
Who was a French Fashion-Plate 








UCIE was an animated leaf 




















ora from a French fashion-plate. 
0 a I can imagine nothing more 
| []|| exquisite than her gowns; she 
| 4 | never followed the fashion : she 
oOo led. I had seen her upon the 











street or bowling along in the 
family carriage, and I did not like the things I 
thought she represented. Life to me meant 
something finer than the material things upon 
which she seemed to have set her heart. 

Her family position, good looks and wealth 
made her pleasing to the young men who were 
looking for a wife who would advance them 
socially, and Lucie had more offers of marriage 
than generally fall to one young woman. 


22353 Her latest conquest was a young man from 
our home town. I felt sorry for Sherman. I 
knew if he should learn to care for Lucie it would 
be no light matter for him. In the eyes of the 
world he appeared the least desirable of her 
lovers. His father was a professional man who 
had set his heart on having this only son a 
college-bred man who would eventually follow 
the father’s line of work. But Sherman declared 
that to him the dentist’s chair was preferable to 
the classroom. He knew what he wished, but the 
strong will of the father prevailed upon him to 
remain for a time in college. 

Lucie called upon me. With charming tact 
she led the conversation to the old home town. 
It followed naturally that Sherman’s name was 
introduced. We discussed the plans the young 
man’s father had made for him. 

‘*He will never be a student,” she said. ‘‘He 
wishes to be a machinist. The last time I was 
talking with him he told me how differently he 
and his father thought on the subject. He asked 
me what I thought of it; whether a man has a 
right to choose his own work when that choice 
would go against the wishes of the best father in 
the world. I told him it was often a good thing 
for little boys to do what their fathers tell them; 
that I was not in a position to advise him.”” Her 
tone was light, and I was not pleased with her. 

‘‘The boy is deeply in love with her,” I said 
later to Helen. ‘‘ But, of course, she will not 
consider him for a moment.”’ 

Helen did not answer just then, for Mrs. Harris 
and her little girls came in with our freshly-ironed 
shirtwaists. 

When they had gone Helen turned to me: 
‘*Did you ever notice how those children dress? 
Their mother has nothing but what she washes 
for, yet the little girls wear the daintiest little 
ginghams, and yesterday in Sunday-school they 
were dressed in thin white. I never saw more 
exquisite sewing.” 


%3§3 Later I ran in to see Lucie. She asked me 
to come upstairs to the living-room. There was 
little Emily Harris having a pink gingham fitted 
to her. ‘‘I promised the child’s mother that I 
would send her home before four o’clock,”’ ex- 
plained Lucie. ‘*There is just one little detail 
to attend to before I let her go, if you will 
excuse me?” 

She was on her knees in an instant, fitting the 
child’s belt. When this was arranged satisfac- 
torily the child went her way. 

**T did not know that you sewed,” I said. 

‘*Few people do. I make my own dresses and 
trim my own hats. Even as a little girl I loved 
sewing, and when Mother had a seamstress in the 
house I had her teach me what she would. After 
I left the seminary I went abroad with Aunt 
Mary and her girls. They studied French and 
music which I don’t care for. I thought it was 
too bad to have Father spend his money on me 
to no purpose, so I learned to cut and fit and to 
give those little touches that the French dress- 
makers know so well.” 

‘*Matters are clearing before me,” I said. ‘*I 
understand now how Mrs. Harris can dress her 
little girls so daintily.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Harris has been so good. You know 
we have no children in our family. I love 
children, so I am compelled to go out and borrow. 
Mrs. Harris is lovely; lots of mothers would not 
lend their children to me.” 

The girl was evidently in earnest and felt as 
she spoke, so I could not smile. 

**Did you know that Sherman has entered the 
machine shops?” I asked. 

‘* Yes, he wrote me about it. He says he comes 
home so black that his best friends scarcely 
recognize him. But I told him a little black 
didn’t matter much so long as there was plenty 
of soap to be had.” 

“*So you advised him,’ I said teasingly. ‘‘If I 
remember you told me that you were not in a 
position to advise.’ 

‘Conditions have changed,” she said softly, 
and held out her hand tome. ‘‘I wish you to see 
my ring. We are to be married in September. 
Sherman was afraid I might object to the work 
and would prefer a professional man. He seemed 
surprised when I told him that the man was 
what counted and not the work.” 

**He is not the only one who was surprised,” 
I replied. 
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The Girl 
Who Came to Run the Hotel 








= HEARD at our sewing club 

—— that the Riverside Hotel had 

D []| been leased by Mrs. Holden, 
i] 








q a young widow. Later rumors 

: came to our ears 5 ge of = 
sip, whispers which suggest 

tj—t1 much and proved nothing. 

We could not tell whence they came, but they 
were as subtle and as insinuating as the wind. 

We had a high moral standard for ourselves, 
and to our credit we made an effort to live up to 
it. To our discredit we accepted suggestion as 
fact and made no effort toward investigation. 

Mrs. Holden came to town some weeks later. 
Her manner and bearing showed her capable, 
dignified and refined; but, wrapped in our cloaks 
of self-righteousness, we gave her business recog- 
nition and nothing more. We remembered the 
whispers, although not one of us could have 
told in what way she had erred or sinned. Had 
we investigated the rumors they would have 
resolved themselves into nothing more. 

One day, coming from my room, I met the 
chambermaid. I paused to ask concerning her 
daughter, a girl of fifteen who had been ill. 

‘*She’s here with me at the hotel now.” 

**Is she able to work ?” 

**No’m. But Mrs. Holden said she could stay 
with me and what she ate wouldn’t make no 
difference. Mabel was always fond of music, and 
Mrs. Holden says she can be practicing here.” 

I mentioned Mrs. Holden’s goodness to one of 
my friends; then I went my way without at- 
tempting to remove a single board from.the high 
fence which we had built up against her. 






































2238 Lillian Reece was a girl who was making a 
struggle along literary lines. She was. handi- 
capped in her efforts, for the family was large 
and the house small, so of course Lillian could 
have no room set apart for her work. 

“‘T am getting along much better now,” she 
told me when I mentioned her work. ‘‘Ever 
since I have had my study at the Riverside my 
work is regular, and, of course, more effective.” 

““A study at the Riverside? You must be 
making progress to afford such a luxury.” 

She hesitated a moment. ‘‘I do not pay any 
rent. Mrs. Holden offered me the use of it.” 

“*If you had told me I would have offered the 
use of my rooms. I am in the office all day.” 

‘*T would not have asked any one,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Mrs. Holden knew without being told. 
Isn’t it lovely when people understand ?” 

Where one flower finds good soil for growing 
it will rarely be alone; so I found it to be with 
Mrs. Holden. Her ability to understand was 
not restricted to Lillian’s case; she put beauty 
into every dull life with which she came in 
contact and stimulated hope in every depressed 
heart. My eyes were gradually being opened 
to the power of this young woman. 


92$3 Mrs. Holmes was old, crippled and destitute. 
It was Mrs. Holden who visited her, and heard 
the story of her life; it was Mrs. Holden who 
retained a lawyer to secure to the old lady the 
pension due her. 

Then a worthless father and his second wife 
petitioned the courts to place two boys, the 
children of a former marriage, in the reformatory. 

“It is an injustice,’”’ declared Mrs. Holden to 
the judge. ‘‘ Whipped, kicked about and starved, 
is it any wonder that the boys steal to keep 
themselves alive and lie to protect themselves 
from brutality? What they need is a home.” 

‘Where can that be found ?” 

There was not a moment’s hesitation. ‘“I’Jl 
give them a home and a mother for a year.’ 

I began to think along new lines. I am a tall 
woman, but I felt like a pigmy when I compared 
my former mental attitude with this girl’s own 
proof of her worth. We had erected a high 
fence which had done nothing more than cut 
off our own light and throw the shadows back 
on ourselves; she, on the contrary, had been so 
busy enticing grass to grow on foot-worn paths 
and clearing away dead leaves to give room to 
heartsease and pansies that I doubt if she were 
conscious of the barrier. 


2388 No; we did not invite her to dinner or ask 
her to join our sewing club. Her life was so 
full and broad and helpful that we knew she could 
not satisfy herself with the paltry things which 
were pastimes tous. Asfaras she was concerned 
we had neither place nor influence in her life. 

Only yesterday some one remarked: ‘‘Do 
you remember what people said when Ps 

But that sentence was never finished. Mrs. 
Hollis interrupted, her sweet face alight with 
feeling: ‘‘In my presence never introduce that 
subject again. Had she sinned or erred, I 
know not; but I do know this: that since she 
has been with us she has sweetened every life 
with which she has come in contact; brightened 
roads which were darkened, and lifted burdens 
from bowed shoulders. I know her only by these 
things, and I am fully satisfied that she is head 
and shoulders above most of us.” 

There was not a word to refute this; we were 
satisfied with the estimate. 
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Skinners Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


“Tt Wears Like Iron” 
Millions of the best- 


dressed women in 
the United States 
will give you that 
answer, if you ask 
them about the 
wearing qualities 
of Skinner’s Satin. 
They will tell you 
it is the best satin 
lining made; that 
its two seasons 
wear is guaranteed; 
and that if it does 
not wear as repre- 
sented, we will 
re-line the garment 
free of charge. 


Look for the 
name Skinner’s 
Satin woveninthe 
Selvage, and ona 
Ready Made Gar- 
ment insist on the 
Skinner Guaran- 


tee Label. 








The Satin Lining 





7 inthis garments 
H } GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY I 
William Skinner & Sons | 
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We'll send you 


samples of some 
new shades, if you 
drop a post card 
with your dealer’s 
name, to our New 


York office. 


Address Dept. G 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 
Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mills 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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CHANTECLER sunrise frolic would be 

delightful for a crisp, clear September 

morning. If the hostess is clever with 
her brush each invitation may be sent on a card 
decorated with a crowing cock, a glimpse of 
sunrise appearing above a distant horizon, and 
the following lines of Chantecler’s hymn to the 
sun: 





‘*T call! and the trembling horizon obeys! 
I call! Vainly Night tries to bribe me with grays! 
I chant a clear note. All at once I am smit 
And recoil with my plumage encarmined and lit 
By the level light striking me straight in the eyes; 
And I know that I, Chantecler, made the sun rise!” 


The merrymakers, provided with baskets containing the good things 
for breakfast, should reach before sunrise the spot where the picnic is 
to be held—a convenient hilltop, a river bank or a stretch of beach 
facing the east. Underbrush may be gathered for a roaring fire, over 
which a kettle for coffee is to be swung. While busy preparations 
are being made for breakfast even the ravenous appetites of the 
hungry young frolickers are likely to be temporarily appeased as they 
feast upon the beauty of the sunrise, while the soft morning breezes 
carry the echoes of crowing cocks to their-ears. 

After breakfast, while the picnickers are still squatting around the 
singing kettle, the old game ‘My Father Had a Rooster” may be 
amusingly introduced. For this game, as we all know, the players sit 
in a circle, and the leader starts the ball to rolling by saying: ‘“‘My 
father had a rooster.” The player to his left says: “A what?” The 
leader answers: “A rooster.’ Each player repeats this in turn to his 
left-hand neighbor, who asks the question until it is the leader’s turn 
again. He then questions: “My father had a rooster: could he 
crow?” The left-hand neighbor answers: ‘‘Crow he could.” This 
statement is repeated by each player with the previous question 
around the circle. Then the leader says: ‘How could he crow?” 
The left-hand player answers: “ Cock-a-doodle-doo!”” The dialogue 
goes around the circle again, and as a grand finale every one crows 
lustily: ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 

A scarlet cock cut from cardboard with real chicken feathers in his 
tail may be given to each player; and, since nobody is supposed to laugh 
during the game, whoever does so must pluck a feather from his 
cock’s tail and present it to his left-hand neighbor as a forfeit. A 
prize should be given to the player whose cock, at the close of the 
game, boasts the goodliest supply of tail feathers; also a vote may be 
taken and a prize awarded to the producer of the most realistic crow. 

Before going-home time festivities may end with a sunrise contest, 
colored crayons and papers having been passed as each guest is told 
to sketch a picture of the sunrise just witnessed. The sketches may 
change hands and answer as souvenirs. 


A Time for “Cluck and Cackle” 





HE guinea hen’s ‘Monday at Home,” made 

famous by Rostand’s ‘‘Chantecler,” suggests 
the possibilities of a literary Hen Party. The 
invitations may be sent on rolled slips of paper 
inserted in blown eggshells, a little pasted square 
of scarlet paper being used to cover the opening 
after the note is slipped inside. The paper on 
which the invitation is written may be decorated 
with pictures of Chantecler, and, in the language 
of the guinea hen, may invite the guests to come on the following day 
to take a simple cup of tea informally in a corner of the kitchen 
garden. The hostess may actually receive her guests in a corner of 
the garden by her “currant bushes”—if she happen to have any. 
Since we are told that these ‘‘At Homes” are usually given under 
the auspices of the ‘‘straw man with the old top hat” —in other words 
a scarecrow—such a figure may be erected near by. Each guest may 
be bidden to tell an amusing story of her “chicks” at home, or of her 
own particular “cock o’ the walk.’”’? After which papers and little red 
pencils may be passed for a “feathery” contest, in which the Dramatis 
Personz of Chantecler are represented by more or less well-known 
bits of poetry. The guests, for instance, are called upon to divine 
that a nightingale is described by the lines: 














‘*The melody is trickling from thy beak, 
And silver whistlings help thy voice to speak 
Oh, singer, famed by thousands, clear the strain 
Which ripples from thy pulsing throat like rain.” 


And that the screech owl is intended by: 


‘*Bird of the night, 
Thy round eyes are aglow 
With all the learning 
Which the sages know.” 
Or that the verse 
**Cooing ’neath barn rafters, 
Pouting, sometimes, too, 
Rippling like child laughter 
All the winter through,” 


is describing a pigeon, etc. 
A rooster or Chantecler may be represented by the lines from 
Chantecler’s song: 


‘Tl worship thee, oh, Sun, whose ample light, 
Blessing every forehead, ripening every fruit, 
Entering every flower and every hovel, 
Pours itself forth and yet is never less, 
Still spending and unspent—like mother’s love! 
‘ ] sing of thee, and will be thy high priest.” 


Just before refreshments each woman may be blindfolded, given an 
old straw hat, and told, upon first attempt, to crown the scarecrow 
withit. Aftera prize has been awarded for the most brilliant achieve 
ment the crowning glory of the feast may be brought upon the scene, 
a straw basket of the same shape and variety as that one in which, we 
are told, the immortal Chantecler was hatched. This basket is to be 
lined with snowy napery, and is to contain the fiéce de résistance of 
the feast; in other words, the cock which the Blackbird in the first act 
confided to the Turkey as ‘easy as possible to make.”’ “A melon for 
the trunk—for the legs, two sticks of asparagus—for the head, a red 
pepper” (stuffed, maybe, with olives) —‘“‘for the eye, a currant —for 
the tail, a sheaf of leeks with luxuriant blue-green flags—for the ear, 
a dainty kidney bean. And there you have him, there’s your cock!” 
The luscious watermelon, which serves as the cock’s body, should be 
icy cold. Other dainties are, of course, to be added to the feast. 





Chantecler Social Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 














Living Checkers on the Lawn 


ORE strenuous mental effort will need to be 

made if Chantecler be strikingly represented, 
in a game of living checkers, by a crowd of college 
girls; the checkerboard being represented on the 
lawn by large squares of scarlet and black. A 
dais should be erected at each side of the board 
for the two respective players of the game, each 
being provided with a long wand with which to indicate the piece 
and move required. Brilliant scarlet cocks may represent the red 
checkers, and the black pieces should be somberly costumed as owls. 
The Chantecler costumes may consist of straw-colored stockings, 
short scarlet skirts, orange and green bodices, and Chantecler hats or 
helmets, with long, dangling tail feathers—either real or artificial. 
The owls, or night birds, may wear close-fitting black dominoes and 
black hoods, topped by large owl heads, cleverly made from créye 
paper. Seniors and Juniors may be pitted against each other for the 
games, and in addition to the zest of the contest, the affair, if spiritedly 
carried out, should be most picturesque. 

A still more ambitious scheme for entertaining could be evolved if a 
game of chess were played. In that case eight little girls as “chicks,” 
in fluffy frocks of yellow decorated with wisps of straw, short socks, 
white slippers, and curly golden heads crowned with garlands of 
morning-glory vines, will be required; and eight little men clad in 
black knee breeches, graceful flowing black cloaks spangled with 
silver stars and crescents, black stockings, boots and caps of black 
velvet, will complete the two rows of “ pawns.’”’ The Chantecler king, 
accompanied by his queen hen pheasant and a courtly retinue of 
barnyard bishops and amusing knights and castles, may be arranged 
on one side against the birds of darkness, fantastically costumed in 
black and silver, on the other. The Chantecler castles may be laugh- 
able, being chicken houses of cardboard mounted on human legs, with 
shining human eyes peering from beneath their thatched roofs. The 
knights should be provided with model poultry drinking troughs 
made of galvanized iron as helmets or shields, and sinister cardboard 
axes. The figures representing the castles of the night birds should be 
partially concealed by boughs of foliage. 

The chess game should previously be played by two champion 
players and the moves recorded, thus eliminating for the spectators 
the usual slow progress of the game. 





An Evening in Four Acts 








HI titles of the four acts of Rostand’s drama 

suggest a plan which may be carried out by 
college classes, or by several hostesses as a pro- 
gressive dinner, as so elaborate a scheme could 
be more easily handled by four hostesses than 
by one. Menu cards may be written as pro- 
grams, and should be decorated with scarlet 
and yellow cocks, one holding in one claw a 
tragedy mask and the other a comedy mask. 

Act I: “The Evening of the Pheasant Hen” may be represented by 
the hostess serving the first course of the dinner, and may lightly 
suggest woman’s emancipation. The centerpiece of the dining-table 
may be an empty bird’s nest of straw and sweet hay, in which is 
thrust a stick bearing the printed sign, ‘‘ Vacant House to Let.”? The 
guest cards may be ballot slips having separate covers decorated with 
dainty pheasant hens wearing trousers, and the course delicacies may 
consist of “pheasant hen in club sandwiches”; that is, broiled 
pheasant served between slices of golden-brown toast. 

The guests may vie with each other in writing amusing arguments 
either for or against woman’s suffrage. 

Act II: “The Morning of the Cock” may cleverly suggest the 
shifting sands of woman’s fancy. A doll’s toque of golden-yellow 
straw mounted on a wooden standard and decorated on one side with 
a miniature cock’s head and feather may be used as the centerpiece of 
the refreshment-table, the base of the standard being concealed by an 
undulating mound of sand. Candleshades may be cleverly made of 
straw braid over a foundation of scarlet to represent tiny bonnets, and 
should be decorated with rooster quills, and rosettes of scarlet baby 
velvet or paper. Roast chicken should be served. 

During the serving of the course shadow pictures 
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delightful shapes, 
Appointing to each thing its shadow, 
More charming often than itself,” 


may be thrown on a white sheet at a far end of the room by girls 
passing behind the screen dressed in the grotesque styles of the various 
periods. The ‘‘slim” girl, the hoopskirted maiden, the one with the 
ridiculous bustle which once held sway, the girl with the Elizabethan 
ruff, and so on, should all be represented. The costumes should be 
very easy to arrange, and may be made entirely of newspapers. 

Act If}: “The Day of the Peacock” should be turned over to a 
third hostess for the salad course, and a scheme suggestive of vanity 
of vanities. A flat table mirror may be used as the centerpiece, on 
which is placed a slender crystal vase filled with peacock feathers. 
Blue-green candleshades with green crystal fringe may be supported 
on crystal candlesticks. Wee vanity bags of blue and green change- 
able silk or hand mirrors may be given as souvenirs. Strutting 
peacocks entitled “ Vanity Fair” may be outlined on the guest cards. 

An amusing little touch may be added toward the end of this course 
when the hostess bids each guest make a free-hand drawing of a 
peacock, the artist of the most pompous result being much flattered for 
his or her clever handiwork. After bestowing this praise the hostess 
may blindfold the artist and thereupon remark that ‘‘pride goeth 
before a fall.” Arrange a long row of pillows in an adjoining room, 
about two feet apart. Before the blindfold has been put on inform 
the successful artist that he must step over these pillows without 
touching them. Just as soon as he is blindfolded whisk away the 
pillows and start the victim to stepping over the imaginary obstacles. 
Not until the blindfold is removed will he understand the hilarity of 
the rest of the party. 

Act IV: For the final act, ‘‘The Night of the Nightingale,” in 
which course star-shaped ices and black coffee are to be served, the 
dining-room of the fourth hostess may be strikingly decorated. The 
cloth may be of black cheesecloth sprinkled with little gold stars to 
represent the firmament, the principal constellations being outlined 
on its surface. The only lights in the room may come from owl eyes 
of yellow crépe paper belonging to black cardboard owls, the latter 
being placed before electric bulbs so that the light will shine through 
their luminous orbs. Vocal music by a concealed singer may be 
rendered during the course, and horoscope fortunes could be pro- 
duced for the various guests before the close of the evening. 


Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail any questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations if a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
is sent her in care of THE JOURNAL. Such questions should always be sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 





We Believe that 


American Women 
Appreciate Quality 


AM sure,”’ said one of the lead- 
ing merchants in America the 
other day, ‘‘that it is the attract- 
iveness, the smartness of style, and, 
what I have heard some women 
call the ‘pretty tailoring’ that gives 
Wooltex suits their popularity. 

**T don’t believe women care 
about intrinsic quality.”’ 


Nevertheless — 

We make every 
Wooltex garment not 
only attractive in ap- 
pearance but better than 
it has to be in quality 
a good deal better 
than you have been used 
to getting at the price. 
Select your fall suit early. 
If you find the Wooltex 
label you may be perfectly 
certain the style is correct for 
the coming season. 

Wooltex suits $25 to $55. Wooltex coats $15 
to $45. Wooltex skirts $6 to $20 

Ask for ‘* Fashions for Women and You \ 

with Style Notes by Madame Sava 


in simile -gravure b Alonzo K 
Parke, at The Store 1 Wooltex 


hat Se 
The H. Black Company 


Paris Designers and Make 



















Cleveland 
In your own city you will find 
attractive, well-made garments in 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 
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ITH the practical assistance for color 

schemes which this page should give 
to the home worker the making of any 
one of these pillows ought to be most 
easily accomplished. Careful work with 
the right colors is sure to bring good results. 
Another welcome feature is the simple 
stitches, such as chain-stitch, cross-stitch 
and Swedish stitch, all of which are em- 
ployed in these designs. 

The materials used should also be helpful 
in copying these pillows, as they consist 
of canvas, coarse linen and heavy scrim, 
in each of which the weave gives definite 
lines for measurements or count of stitches, 
and after the first motif of a design is 
planned the rest can be easily managed, 
since on each pillow the pattern is re- 
peated. The girl with an eye for design- 
ing should be able also to apply these 
borders and central motifs to other articles 
for decorations, such as table runners, 
scarfs, square covers, curtains or draperies. 
In fact there is a basic design here in each 
pillow for a complete set of decorations, in 
any desired color scheme, and the art of 
the stencil may be adapted to them if that 
method of decoration is preferred. 

















On the Couch Cushion 
Above and the One on 
the Risht the Design is 
Worked in Swedish 
Stitch With Worsteds on 
Fine Canvas. Use Linen 
or Burlap if Desired 


In the Linen Cushion 
Shown in the Upper Left- 


Being Outl 


Blocks Worked Solid 

















Couch Cushions That Girls Can Make 


By Elisabeth M. Glantzberg 

















A Canvas Couch Cushion Worked in Swedish 
Stitch in Worsteds, With the Connecting Lines 
Threaded as in Weaving or Darnine 





The Unique Border Design in This Bedroom 
Couch Pillow of Fine White Canvas is Worked 
in Cross-Stitch in Chinese Blue Thread 























HE variety of design shown in these 

couch cushions is another indication 
of their general usefulness. While the 
sizes are relatively the same the character 
of design suggests their places. The first 
one on the left (22x22 inches) is made of 
linen, with the pattern done in mercerized 
thread, and the whole being rather light in 
texture makes it suitable for a girl’s sit- 
ting-room couch. The second one (17x23 
inches), of medium-weight canvas worked 
in worsteds, is in good taste for a man’s 
den; while the third (20x20 inches), of 
heavy canvas and worked in worsteds, 
would make a splendid porch or hammock 
cushion, or for a boy’s den. With the ex- 
ception of the. light-colored cushion in 
blue and white (measuring 17x20 inches) 
and this would be lovely on a bedroom 
couch—the other five are distinctly library 
cushions for either couches or easy-chairs. 
For a large couch one or two plain cush- | 
ions in dull yellow or olive-green rajah 
make a handsome contrast when grouped 








with these striking patterns. | 

Transfer patterns for these designs can- 
not be supplied, but inquiries will be an- | 
swered if postage is inclosed. | 
nn ETS SEC TES _| 





Both the Cushion Above 
and the One:on the Lelt 
are Worked in Swedish 
Stitch in Worsteds on 
Medium-Weisght Canvas, 
but the Designs May be 
Done in Cross-Stitch 


The Center and the Last 
Pillow Shown in the Top 
Row are Both Worked 
Effectively, but Simply, 
in Cross-Stitch With 
Worsteds on Heavy Cot- 
ton Canvas 
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HIS charming Colonial room 


By Arnold G. Talbot 


curtains 
d 


The towels, washstand and 
h filling. 


The yarns being dyed fast have the advantages of wool without its disadvantages. 


’ 


spread 
The border 
Such decorations 


ain. 


mercerized yarn, and the pillows, 


and table-cover are plain warp and mercerized filling. 


The portiéres are wholly 
bureau covers are an ivory tone, the rugs cotton warp and white cotton clot 


The border of the spread is the same as the body of the curt 
may be carried out in other patterns and coloring appropriate to any perio 


pattern of the bed-hangings carries out the general motif. 


The rugs, 


Different, though with 
and the warp colored. 


The valances and long 
and rugs. 


gn 
curtains 


the pattern being in white 


, 


The pattern is called the ‘‘Sun, Moon 
The washstand-cover and the towels 


and Star,’’ and is an old and effective one. 
portiéres 


’ 


is decorated entirely in hand-woven fabrics, the 


pillow-covers 
versed, 


are the 
, are re 


same motif being used throughout. 
? 
éres 


of Irish linen carry out the pattern in border effects. 


curtains also have the pattern woven in a border desi 


he same motif 
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The Bed-Cover With Striped Border 


Blue-Bordered Towel 


The Small Rug 


One of the Couch-Cushions 
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The Woven Single Portiere at Entrance Door 


1 Star’ 


am 


“Sun, Moon 


The Large Rug Showing an Effective Center and Border of the 
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Par | to the end means traveling over great distances. 
! 7 I historical literature; such study demands advice of 
have, asa rule, gone far enough to select their own textbooks. But 
which man is the center. All studies except the sciences must be 


a HE field of history is so vast that to follow any line 

|| The lists which appear on this page are not designed 

[]|| for those who propose to make a special study of 

Ht another kind; and students who have gone far 

enough in the general field to elect a particular path 

the appeal of history is not made exclusively to historical students; 

for history is, in a way, the background of all the knowledges of 

accompanied by history. It is the background of all knowledge, 
and its study ought to be part of every study. 


The Memory of the Race 


NE cannot, for instance, study the development of art in Athens, 

or the growth of literature in E ngland, without some knowledge of 
history; and any plan of reading in any special department ought 
always to be accompanied by some reading of history. For all forms 
of knowledge are expressions of the spirit of man, and history is the 
record of the way in which that spirit has manifested itself and done 
its work under what we call historical conditions. History is the 
memory of the race; we are all members of the race; it belongs to 
each one of us to have a share in the race memory. No twentieth- 
century American can understand his country, or even the little 
town in which he lives, without some knowledge of political history, 
and only the man who buries himself completely out of the sight of 
his fellows can afford to remain ignorant of the way in which the 
invisible house which he calls his Government incloses, roofs and 
protects him. These lists are arranged for the convenience of readers 
and are meant to be suggestive and not in any sense exhaustive. 

It is well to begin ih a list with the titles of books relating to 
the early history of our own country; for into its historic background 
are woven memories which link it with the romance, chivalry, 
courage and covetousness of nearly all the civilized nations of 
Europe. Into all this historic memory is also interwoven the sad 
story of the North American Indian. 

Grinnell: ‘‘Story of the Indian” Parkman: ‘‘Jesuits in North 
“Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk America in the Seventeenth 
Tales”; ‘‘Indians of Today.” Century”; “Montcalm — and 

Dellenbaugh: ‘‘North Americans Wolfe’; ‘‘ Pioneers of France in 
of Yesterday”; ‘Breaking the the New World”; ‘Conspiracy 
Wilderness: the Story of the Con- of Pontiac and Indian War”; 
quest of the Far West, from the ‘*Champlain and HisAssociates”; 
Wandorinas of Cabeza de Vaca **Count Frontenac and New 
to the First Descent of the Colo- France under Louis XIV”; ‘‘La 
rado by Powell,” etc. Salle and the Discovery of the 

Eastman: ‘‘Indian Boyhood” Great West”’; ‘‘ Braddock’s De- 
“Wigwam Evenings” (a collec- feat.’’ 


tion of stories told Mr. Eastman ‘Trevelyan: ‘‘The American Revo 
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A Page for Readers of History * : i 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


la 


Ancient History 


Thomas: ‘‘Roman Life Under the 
Cesars.” 

Sayce: ‘‘Babylonians and Assyri- 
ans,” 

Mathews: ‘History of the New 
Testament Times in Palestine.” 

Mahaffy: ‘‘Greek Life and 
Thought.” 

Lanciani: ‘‘Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries.’ 


Davids: ‘‘ Buddhist India.” 


Goodspeed: ‘‘History of the 
Babylonians.” 

Mahaffy: ‘‘Empire of the Ptole- 
mies. % 


Holm: ‘*History of Greece.’ 

Mommsen: ‘‘History of Rome.” 

Church: ‘‘Story of Carthage.” 

Curtius: ‘‘History of Alexander 
the Great.” 


The Middle Ages 


Church: ‘‘The Beginning of the 
Middle Ages.” 

Emerton: ‘‘Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages.” 

Fisher: ‘‘Medieval Empire.” 

Hallam: ‘‘State of Europe During 
the Middle Ages.”’ 


Francois P. G. Guizot: ‘‘ History of 
Civilization.” 

Oman: ‘‘The Dark Ages.” 

Henderson: ‘‘History of Germany 
in the Middle Ages.” 

Bateson: ‘‘Medizval England.” 

Lodge: ‘‘ Close of the Middle Ages.” 


Europe in General 


Adams: ‘‘European History.” 
Bryce: ‘‘Holy Roman Empire.” 


Stephens: ‘‘Revolutionary Eu- 
rope.” 

Fyffe: ‘‘History of Modern Eu- 
rope.’’ 


Cox: ‘‘Crusades ” 
Francois P.G. Guizot: ‘‘ History of 
Civilization.” 


Hallam: ‘‘Europe During the 
Middle Ages.” 

Judson: ‘‘ Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

Lodge: ‘‘History of Modern Eu- 
rope.” 

Robinson: ‘‘Introduction to the 
History of Western Europe.”’ 

Phillips: ‘‘ Modern Europe.” 


England 


Green: ‘‘Short History of the 
English People.” 

Macaulay: ‘‘ History of Eng land. ds 

ant is Earl Plantagenets.’ 

Trevelyan: ‘Rngl land A the Age 
of Wycliffe.” 


Creighton: ‘‘Age of Elizabeth.” 

Froude: ‘‘English Seamen in the 
Sixteenth Century.” 

McCarthy: ‘‘Reign of Queen 
Anne”; ‘‘History of Our Own 
Times.” 


France 


Creighton: ‘*First History of 
France. 

Hassall: ‘‘The French People.” 

Taine: ‘‘The Ancient Régime” 
“*The Mode orn Régime. 


Davis: ‘‘Charlemagne.” 

Thomas Carlyle: ‘‘The French 
Revolution.” 

Wakeman: 


Irance.”’ 


‘*Ascendency of 


Scotland and Ireland 


Craik: ‘‘Century of Scottish 
History.” 

Lang: ‘‘ History of Scotland.” 

Mackintosh: ‘‘Scotland.’’ 

Bryce: ‘‘Two Centuries of Irish 
History.” 


Oliphant: ‘‘Royal Edinburgh.” 

Duffy: ‘‘ Young Ireland.” 

W. P. Joyce: ‘‘A Short History of 
Ireland.” 

McCarthy: 
Story.” 


‘“‘Treland and Her 


by his Sioux grandmother). 

McLaughlin: ‘‘My Friend the 
Indian.” 

Zitkala-sa: ‘‘Old Indian Legends.”’ 

Buchanan: ‘‘Indian Legends and 
Other Poems.”’ 

Fiske: ‘‘History of the United 
States for Schools”; ‘‘The Dis 
covery of Americ a”; ‘The 
American Revolution” i ** Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies”; ‘‘ Begin- 
nings of New E ngli ind”; ‘War 
of Nodeve ndence” ‘‘Washing- 

ton and His Country ” (abridged 

from Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Washing- 


lution.” 

Wilson: ‘Division and Reunion, 
1829—1889.”’ 

Bruce: ‘‘Romance of American 
Expansion.’’ 

Rhodes: ‘*History of the United 
States.”’ 

3ryce: ‘*The American Common 
wealth.” 

Johnson: ‘War of 1812.” 

Dodge: ‘‘Bird’s-Eye View of Our 
Civil War.”’ 

surges: “Reconstruction and the 
Constitution.’ 

Roosevelt: ‘Winning of the West.” 


Germany and Austria 


sradley: ‘‘Goths.”’ 

Gould: ‘‘Story of Germany.” 
Whitman: ‘‘ Austria.” 
Henderson: ‘‘History of Germany 


Gardiner: ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War.” 

Longman: ‘‘Frederick the Great 
and the Seven Years’ War.”’ 

Helen Zimmern: ‘‘The Hansa 


in the Middle Ages.” Towns.” 
Spain 
Hume: ‘‘The Spanish People.” Irving: ‘‘Conquest of Granada.” 
Poole: ‘‘Story of the Moors in Prescott: ‘‘Ferdinand and_ Isa- 
Spain,” bella”; ‘‘ Philip the Second.” 
Italy 





ton’’). Lodge: ‘*The War with Spain.” 


Historical Series 


American Commonwealths, Edited by Scudder 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


Robinson: ‘‘ Vermont.’’ Dunn: ‘‘Indiana.’’ 
Browne: ‘‘ Maryland.”’ Roberts: ‘‘New York.” 
Johnston: ‘‘ Connecticut.” King: ‘‘ Ohio.” 


Epochs of Ancient History, Edited by Cox and Sankey 
PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Beesly: “The Gracchi, Marius and = C apes: **Early Roman E “mpire.’ 


Sulla.” Cox: ‘‘Athenian Empire. 
Benjamin: ‘‘Troy.” Merivale: ‘Roman Triumvirates.” 


Epochs of Modern History, 
Edited by Morris, Colbeck and Phillpotts 
PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Church: ‘‘The Beginning of the Justin McCarthy: 
Middle Ages.” Reform.” 
Cox: ‘‘Crusades.”’ Longman: ‘‘Frederick the Great 
Gardiner: ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War.” and the Seven Years’ War.’’ 


‘Epoch of 


Stories of the Nations 
PARTIAL CONTENTS: 

Church: ‘‘ Carthage.” Edwards: ‘‘ Wales.” 
Stanley Lane-Poole: ‘‘The Moors Duffy: ‘‘Tuscan Republics.” 

in Spain.’ Theal: ‘‘Progress of South Africa 
Masson: ‘‘ Medizeval France.’ in the Century” (Seventeenth 
Murray: ‘*Hand book for es rs Century series). 

in Japan,” Morfill: ‘‘History of Russia.” 


Periods of European History, Edited by Hassall 
PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Hass ul: _ Balance of Power, 1714 Oman: ‘‘The Dark Ages.” 


1789. Stephens: 


: “*Revolutionary Eu- 
Lodge: ‘*Close of the Middle Ages.’’ rope.’’ 


Cambridge Historical Series, Edited by Prothero 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


Bourinot: **Canada Under British Rose: ‘‘ Revolution¢ ary and Napo- 
Rule.” leonic Era. 

Hume: ‘Spain: its Greatness and Skrine: ‘‘Expansion of Russia.” 
Decay.” Brown: “History of Scotland.” 


Famous Histories 


sg ind Fall of th Carlyle: ‘‘French Revolution.” 
Macaulay: ‘‘ History of England.” 
M oth Rise of the Dutch 
{ ir \ I blic.”? 
oa oa AG , : ‘ “oer: } . 
Xenophon Anaba is Prescott: ‘ History of the Conquest 
lroissart: “Chronicle oi M co.” 
‘<e 43 
Short Histo of the Ba ‘History of the United 


ites of America.” 


Boissier: ‘‘Rome and Pompeii.” 
Lanciani: ‘‘Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries.” 

Botsford: ‘‘ History of Rome.’ 

Gibbon: ‘‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.”’ 

Sedgewick: ‘Short History of Italy.” 


Symonds: ‘‘The History of the 
Italian Renaissance.” 

Hunt: ‘History of Italy.” 

Simonde de Sismondi: ‘‘ History of 
Italian Republics.” 

Orsi: ‘‘ Modern Italy.” 

Stillman: ‘‘Union of Italy.” 


Greece 


Gulick: ‘Life of the Ancient 
Greeks.” 

Mahaffy: 
Thought.” 

Cox: ‘‘Athenian Empire.” 

Abbott: ‘‘Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Athens.” 


**Greek Life and 


Botsford: ‘‘History of the Orient 
and Greece.”’ 

Church: ‘‘Pictures from Greek 
Life and Story.” 

Grote: ‘‘ History of Greece. 

Phillips: ‘‘ War of Greek Independ- 


ence.” 


” 


Russia 


Morfill: ‘History of Russia.” 

Clarke: ‘‘Russia’s Sea-Power, Past 
and Present.” 

Dole: ‘‘ History of Russia.” 


Alfred Nicolas Rambaud: ‘‘ Expan- 
sion of Russia.’ 

Beveridge: ‘‘The Russian Ad- 
vance.”’ 


Asia 


Boulger: ‘‘Short History of China.” 
Griffis: ‘‘Corea: Hermit Nation.” 
Loti: ‘‘Last Days of Pekin.” 
Murray: ‘‘ Japan.” 

Frazer: ‘British Rule in India.” 


Skrine: ‘‘ Heart of Asia.”’ 

Ladd: ‘‘In Korea with the Mar- 
quis Ito.” 

Brown: ‘‘New Forces in Old 
China.’’ 


Twelve Recent Histories 


Baikie: ‘‘The Story of the Pha- 
raohs.”’ 

Schevill: ‘‘Siena.” 

Conger: ‘‘Letters from China.” 

Buxton: ‘‘Turkey in Revolution.” 

Bruce: ‘‘Romance of American 
Expansion.”’ 

Sakurai: ‘‘Human Bullets.” 


For Those Who 


Prescott: ‘‘Conquest of Mexico.” 

Fiske: ‘Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors.’’ 

Parkman: ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.” 

Motley: ‘‘Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.”’ 

Oliphant: ‘‘ Royal Edinburgh.’ 

Lummis: ‘*The Awakening of a 
Nation.” 


’ 


Seymour: ‘‘Life in the Homeric 
/ g » 2? 

Rose: ‘‘Development of the Eu- 
ropean Nations.” 

George Macaulay Trevelyan: 
‘*Garibaldi’s Defense of the 
Roman Republic”; ‘Garibaldi 
and the Thousand.” 


Find History Dull 


Powell: ‘‘Historic Towns of New 
England.” 

Page: ‘‘The Old Dominion.” 

Brooks: ‘‘First Across the Conti- 
nent.”’ 

Froissart: ‘‘Chronicles.”’ 

Voltaire: ‘‘ History of Charles XJ1.”’ 

Steevens: ‘‘With Kitchener to 
Khartoum.” 


Books for Reference 


Larned: ‘‘History for Ready Refer- 
en . p79 

Myers and Allen: ‘‘Ancient His- 
tory.” 

Heilprin: 
Book.” 

Ploetz: ‘‘Epitome of Ancient, 
Medizval and Modern History. * 


“*Historical Reference 


Brewer: ‘‘ Historic Note Book.’ 

Labberton: ‘‘ Historical Atlas.’’ 

Fisher: ‘‘Outline of Universal 
History.” 

Haydn: ‘Dictionary of Dates.” 

Adams: ‘‘Manual of Historical 
Literature.”’ 

Myers: ‘‘General History.” 











‘Old Times 


N old times, a soft skin 

and a fine complex- 

ion were accounted 
among the leading essen- 
tials of beauty; and so 
they are today. 


They knew in old 
times that the kind of 
beauty that is natural is 
a thousand times more 
admired than beauty 
that is artificial; and 
they know it today also. 


The great difference 
between old times and 
new in this matter of 
beauty is this: in old 
times—that is, before 


1789—they had no 


Pears 
Soap 


to afford natural aid to 
natural beauty, whereas 
today PEARS is here, 
making the preservation 
and improvement of the 
complexion, and of skin 
health and skin beauty 
generally, an easy daily 
habit—just the habit of 
the daily use of PEARS, 
that is all. 

This is one great rea- 
son why there are so 
many more beautiful 
women to be seen today 
than ever there were. 


The best beautifying 
forces of both old times 
and new are united in 
PEARS, bringing out 
the natural loveliness of 
complexion which is 
woman’s chief charm. 
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~ The Minister’s Social Helper 


Chats With the Girl Who Works for Her Church 


ANY of you do work for your church, I know; but if 
A you happen to be a girl who doesn’t, and you start 
J 














to read this page, just let me tell you, girlie, that it 


| 0 M will do you as much good as you may do to others to 
ie 0 interest yourself in some part of it, for it is worth 
ST while to do something definite for others. And that is 
| what the work of the church is—for “others.” It is 
the only way we can do it unto Him, and the church hasn't any hands 
but yours and mine; and even if we should not see a successful result 
for our labor it means an experience that broadens, and 

a deepening of the charity which we all need toward 
one another. 

If you happen to be the head of a committee you will 
find it a good thing if you are endowed with executive 
ability, which some one has humorously explained as 
“ability to plan work for 
other people to do,’ be- 
cause the more people you 
can interest to do some- 
thing the greater, as a 
rule, will be your success — 
in whatever you under- 
take. But if you don’t 
have to plan the work, 
but are just a helper, let 
me whisper the secret of 
a popularity that will eee 
make you a worker in gs 
demand. There is one 
talent that every one of 
us has, if we haven’t any- 
thing eise, and that is the 
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The Five-Point Contest 


1. The Sunday Evening Devotional 





lives of the children. This being true the church should do something 
practical to encourage these teachers, and should help the new ones 
in a town to “lose that lonesome feeling.” 

A number of the members in one church society decided to give a 
reception to all the teachers in the city, the superintendent and the 
school board. Plans were laid to hold this reception early in the 
month of September at the opening of the school session. 

As many of the teachers were strangers in the city and did not 
know each other, every one was tagged on entering the reception- 
room. On each tag the name and local address of the 
teacher were written, together with her native State. 
These tags were pinned on by means of a dainty ribbon, 
so that everybody could see who his neighbor was. 

At the entrance of the reception-room the president 
of the society and his wife, with the pastor and his 
wife, received the teachers 
as they came in. The 
superintendent of schools 
stood at the door to intro- 
duce the new teachers. 

At one end of the room 
had been arranged a bank 
of flowers, which served 
( as a screen, behind which 

an orchestra furnished 

ey > 29 zi - pier music during the entire 
ete mare | evening. This flower 
“Bea screen was made of as- 

paragus and tamarisk 
branches fastened into a 
net, backed by a piece of 
green cambric. Tucked 








talent of ‘‘dependable- Meeting ’ in all over the front were 
ness.” And if you only Bot/ 2. The Wednesday Evening Prayer asters, and large bouquets 
knew it, Mrs. R, who is Meeting 







planning a little social or 
missionary or money- 
making affair, will say to ; 
herself: “ll ask Miss B ORAWN BY , C. CASWELL 

to help, because I know I can depend on her.’’ But there, I won't 
‘“‘sermonize” any longer. We must talk about some practical ways, 
and then be sure to read the last paragraph on this page, because it 
may be you that I mean. 


Have You Ever Tried a Contest? 


CONNECTICUT girl, who is a clergyman’s daughter, has sent 

me an interesting account of a most successful contest. She says: 

“Last October the society was divided into two sections, the Reds 

and the Blues, each side having a leader. The contest was to last 

until February, with the understanding that the losing side was to 

give a social to the winning side. The five points that appear under 
the above picture counted in this contest. 

‘“‘The rules were: 

“1, The color having the largest number at prayer meetings and 
business meetings will gain a mark. 

“2. The color obtaining the most new members wili receive a mark. 

“3, If the number of the two colors is equal each will receive a 
mark. 

“4. To be counted as present the members must be present not 
later than half an hour after the time for the meeting to begin. 

““s. Dues must be reported monthly. 

“Two charts were made and hung in the chapel: one tied with red 
ribbon, the other with blue. The side gaining a point made a mark 
on its chart with a colored pencil corresponding to the color of its side. 

‘“‘As soon as the contest began great interest was aroused. The 
sides kept along quite evenly. How the contest would end was not 
known until the last business meeting, but the result was that the two 
sections came out even, amid great excitement. A committee from 
each side was chosen to plan for the social. This contest was a 
benefit to our society along several lines. Nineteen new members 
were added. Before the contest many of our members were careless 
about paying their dues. During the contest all but two of the 
members paid, and we believe that the most of us have formed the 
habit of paying. Our Sunday evening devotional meetings and our 
Wednesday evening prayer meetings had been very well attended, 
but during the contest the 
attendance was nearly 
doubled. At first some of 
the members came for the 
sake of being counted, but 
the meetings became so 
interesting that they soon 
came for the sake of the 
meeting. While the meet- 
ings increased in number 
they also increased in qual- 
ity, and some who had kept 
their talents buried in a 
napkin began to use them 
to their own good and the 
help of others. 

“Other churches hearing 
of the success of this con- 
test are trying the same plan 
with similar success. 

“The contest was a 
friendly one, and we began 
by singing: 

‘Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.’ 

















Helping Her to “Lose That Lonesome . 
And with the same feeling 
of love for one another that 
e had at the beginning we ended by singing heartily the 
1ymn, expressing the good will of the contesting sides.” 


Feeling” 


Same 


Invited to “Lose That Lonesome Feeling” 


ERE is another interesting story. Doesn’t it suggest, girls, that 

your society might arrange a special welcome to the new teachers 
in your town who may be eager to make friends? The teachers in our 
public schools constitute a class of citizens that ordinarily receive 
little social recognition. They go to their work every morning, return 
to their homes or boarding-places every evening, and put in many 
spare hours in study and preparation for the classes of the next day. 
And many a teacher becomes a recluse for no other cause than this 
very social isolation. School-teachers, as a rule, are Christians, and 
are helping to mould and shape the moral as well as the intellectual 


3. The Monthly Business Meeting 
4. The Payment of Dues 
5. Gain in Membership 


of asters were arranged 
on stands at each end of 
the screen. 

During the evening the 
pastor spoke a few formal 
words of welcome, which were responded to by the superintendent of 
schools. One of the business men, who had five children in the schools, 
paid a splendid tribute to the teachers. A social hour with refresh- 
ments followed. 

The reception was a great success in every way. The school- 
teachers became acquainted with each other. They were recognized 
in a public way, and there was a warm place in their hearts for the 
church which gave the reception. The tags which they left, as they 
departed for home, placed their local addresses in the pastor’s hands. 


Can You Read This Invitation? 


———— ‘in —— —_ 
a but we would like to —= your 
e 


‘ , ee 
6 = = at our Musical Party to 


be given at the Church Parlors, Tuesday 
evening, September 13, at 8 o’clock. Admission 


25 cents. You will be [ = zn 
: == 


HESE: invitations were sent to all the young people of the church, 

written on ordinary postal cards. The novelty of the cards caught 
their attention, and as some of them said: “After you have taken so 
much pains to have us come we just couldn’t stay home.’”’ You see an 
attractive or novel personal invitation always means so much. Per- 
sons make up their minds before they come that they are going to have 
a good time. 

The evening musical program was very informal, allowing oppor- 
tunity for having a pleasant social time, and at its conclusion refresh- 
ments were served. 


Are These Five Dollars for You? 


SHOULD be so glad to have you write to me, girls, and tell me 
what you are doing. What do you do to make the devotional 
meetings of your society inspiring, interesting and helpful? What kind 
of social do you have? And what do you do? I believe ina social that 
has a definite purpose back of it. What work of mercy and help does 
your particular society do? How do you look after strangers, and 
what novel invitations have you found successful? How do you refill 
your treasury when funds get low? Do you study missions in any 
unusual way ? 
I shall be glad to send a check for five dollars for the best account of 
work received from a member of any of the following organizations: 
Christian Endeavor 
Girls’ Friendly 
Baptist Young People’s Union 
Luther League 
Epworth League 
Philathea Classes 
Queen Esthers 
The Daughters of the King 
Ladies’ Aids 


and of any other organized church society that numbers girls and 
young women among its members. 

The work need not have been confined to girls, but when I say 
“best account” I mean that the ideas must be new and such as I can 
use. No ideas that have appeared on this page could, of course, 
be reprinted, unless you have discovered some new way of using an 
old plan that is so good it has become almost a standard. Your 
society must be distinctly named at the top of the manuscript, and 
the envelope addressed to me must have the name of the society in 
the lower left-hand corner for easy classification. All girls, young— 
or not so young—may write. I want to know what you are doing. 
I will pay for other ideas, too, in addition to the letters that get 
the special awards, but you will understand that I cannot return 
ideas that I cannot accept, won’t you? You see I shouldn’t have time 
to do my day’s work at my desk if I tried to do that. 

Only one condition in addition to the name of your society: these 
special letters must reach me by November 1, addressed to 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER. 
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-— DON’T MISS IT THIS SEASON — 


New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue 


for Fall and Winter 1910-1911 
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NEW YORK'S LEADING FASHION 
CATALOG 
FallE Winter 1910-11 = 


ee ; ihn 


Write To-day for FREE Copy 


It is the most Wanted, most Sensible, 
most Practical, most Economical, and most 
Complete and Authoritative Publication 
on New York Styles. 

This 160-Page Book faithfully and beauti- 
fully illustrates and fully describes everything 
to wear for 


Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and Infants 

Tailor-Made Suits, Dresses, Coats, 

Furs, Costumes, Waists, Underwear, 

Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, 

Millinery, Jewelry, Gloves, Shoes, etc., 
At Money Saving Prices — 

the lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise 


Convince Yourself at Our Risk 


Order one or all of the garments illustrated here. 
They are samples of the Money Saving Values 
to be found throughout this book. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 
We Pay Express Charges Both Ways 


L 201 — Skirt of fine French Voile in a rich deep black, 
made with a deep yoke which extends to below the 


hips ending under two wide box-plaits in back. Side-plaits 
are arranged below yoke. Skirt is beautifully finished with 
silk Bonnaz embrvidery on yoke and front panel. A drop 
skirt of finest quality 
taffeta silk is includ- 


Fe, Pune $1013 


Prepaid 
Stzes—22 to 30 inches 
Waist measure; 37 to 
43ins. kronut length. 
L 101 —A chic Dress 
Waist mace of 
fine white Brussels Net 
over Japanese silk. Trimmed 
with medallion of rich Venise 
lace, fuldis of messalineand in- 
sertionsof Clunyand imitation 
Irish crochet lace. Both back 
and front finished down entire 
length with frills of 
Germaa Val lace. 
Closes invisibly in 
back, long sleeves 
only. 
Postage $90 
Prepaid sewers 
Seces—32 to dd Bust measure. 


{ tty 









L 301 A stunning tailor- 
made Suit fashioned 
from All-Wool imported shad- 
ow-stripe Worsted, in black, 
navy blue, gray or green. 
Coat is about 34 inches long 
and semi-fitted with single 
breasted five-button closing. 
collar of high-grade 
finished with buttons 
Button-trimimned pockets. Coat 
is tailored in the very fhnest 
manner, and is ined through- 
out with extra quality satin 
which we guarantee to wear 
for two seasons. 

The skir angs in the 


straight lines demanded by 









present day fashions, the ful 
ne ing arranged in sice 
pl all around Samples 
tt ed on re $1498 
qu Express 
reprid a 
32tadds4 Bust mea re 





To receive full value for your money you cannot | 

afford to be without a copy of this valu- | 
| able Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. 
It is FREE. Write TO-DAY. | 


(a 





ADDRESS DEPT. L 


mason 








FOUNDED 1865 


| SIXTH JAV.19"T020° STREET. J NEW YORK. | 
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This is the giant batt 
of pure, high-grade, 
long-staple cotton, 
pneumatically formed without 
layers or sections, that makes the most wonderful 
mattress in the world—the 


SEALY 


Try 





You cannot get the maximum of comfort out of 
any mattress that is tufted. 


The Sealy is the first mattress ever made without 
tufts, and the only successful tufted mattress. 


Therefore, if you never have slept on a Sealy you 
never have known how comfortable a mattress can be. 


The Sealy Mattress is just one big batt of springy, 


Tuftless 
Comfo rt pure, high grade cotton. It has neither tufts, nor layers, 
nor sections or divisions of any kind. It is evenly 


smooth, soft and resilient in every square inch of its surface. 

When you lie down on a Sealy it isn’t a case of “‘touching the high spots,’’ 
as on a tufted mattress. The Sealy undulates to meet the form of the body. \t con- 
forms to each curve, giving perfectly even support to every part. i 
comfort that means perfect rest and relaxation; that will lull you off to sleep 
quicker than anything else in the world—Sealy Tuftless Comfort. 


Such a mattress as the Sealy cannot be made of linters (gin-waste) nor of 
mill waste. Yet some of the most widely exploited cotton-felt mattresses are 
made of these materials. ‘They make soggy, lifeless, unsanitary mattresses. 

The Sealy is the only mattress made entirely of pure, “‘live,”’ long-fibre cotton 
with its “‘life’’ undiminished by machine-rolling or felting. The Sealy Mattress 
stands absolutely unique. It is the only mattress with which you take no chances. 


How the SEALY is Made— Why it is Better 


The picture above shows a Sealy Mattress before it is put in the tick. 

We take virgin cotton, long-fibred and elastic, pure and clean as the sunshine into which 
it is born, and we blow it apart with compressed air until the fibres are thoroughly separated. 

After this process each fibre stands with its full natural curl and springiness free and un- 
restrained. ‘Then this air-blown cotton is fed from above, slowly, evenly, by compressed air 
into a deep mold the width and length of a mattress. Air currents distribute it uniformly as it 
is sifted into the mold, like gently falling snow. 

When 45 pounds of this airy, feathery substance have been blown into the mold, the ‘‘batt’’ 
thus formed is five or six feet high. |The batt is then compressed down to the thickness of the 
mattress and slipped into the tick, That completes the Sealy Mattress. 

You will see that the Sealy,process makes a mattress the filling of which is one integral 
part. It is not stuffed in handfuls nor built in layers. It requires no tufting, because the 
fibres are interlaced and intertwined throughout the mattress. 

The fibres are not stretched or flattened out straight and taut and laid one on top of another, 
as in the sheet or layer process, but on the other hand are left in their natural form, each a tiny 
spring with its elasticity unimpaired. 


Tuftless 
Mattress 


There is a | 


This is why the Sealy has a resiliency and responsiveness never found in layer felt | 


mattresses. 


A successful, durable, non-lumping, tuftless mattress can be made only by the Sealy process, 
and of real, long-fibre, new cotton. 


Our Local Dealer Will Sell You a SEALY 
Under Our Triple Guarantee 


This is the Sealy Triple guarantee : 
First:—We guarantee the Sealy to be made entirely of pure, new, long fibre cotton, without 
linters, or mill waste. (Do not buy any mattress sold as cotton without such a guarantee. ) 
Second:—We guarantee the Sealy for 20 years against becoming uneven or lumpy. 
Third: —We guarantee that after 60 
nights trial you will pronounce the Sealy the 





New Imperial Roll-Edge Style 
SEALY TUFTLESS MATTRESS 











used, or your money back. 

SEALY MATTRESSES are made 
in all sizes, covered with the best 
grade of A. C. A., Bookfold Satine 
cr Mercerized Art ‘Tickings, either in 
Plain Edge or in the New Imperial 
Roll Edge, like cut shown. 


Difference in Mattresses.’’ 


It describes the SEALY more 
fully and gives prices. We want 
you to read it. We will also give 
you the name of our representative 
where you can see ‘‘The mattress 
that puts them all to sleep.”’ 


SEALY MATTRESS CO. 
Dept. A, Houston, Texas. 


Factories (also Offices) at our 14,000 acre 
cotton plantation, Sugarland, Texas. 








most comfortable mattress that you ever 


Send for our booklet ‘‘ The Real | 


| 
| 




















Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 





A Gift for the Traveler 

F. K. N. A drinking-cup is 
most acceptable as a birthday gift 
to the friend who is always on the 
wing. Enemies dangerous, al- 
though unseen, lurk in the public 
drinking-vessel. 


For Pale Cheeks 


MALIssA. Probably you do not 
walk enough in the fresh air. 
‘*But,” you reply, ‘‘I am on my 
feet all day long!” That may 
well be and still be of little or no 
benefit. Several conditions need 
to be fulfilled if you would gain 
good color and enjoyment from 








Ironing Away Superfluous Fat 


HARRIET. Inusing this method 
be sure that the operator is expert. 
Electricity is used for raising the 
iron to the desired temperature. 


The Harm of Candy “Sprees” 


GLapys. Inarecent article on 
the value of sugar as a food it is 
said that in 1907 each person in 
this country consumed on the 
average about 82.6 pounds of 
sugar. This amount would sup- 
ply about a fifth of the entire 
energy and heat necessary for a 
person of sedentary habits. When 
sugar is taken regularly and 











exercise. Comfortable shoes lead 
the van. Many agirl cannot walk on account of 
ainful feet. Oftentimes the shoe is at fault. 
“ducate yourself in regard to scientific footwear. 
Next wear a hat that does not veer about with 
every breeze. Finally have some object in view 
and start on your jaunt with a quiet mind, 
breathing in as you go generous draughts of 
fresh, pure air. 


To Fade the Spots Left by Pimples 
INQUIRER. Simple diet is an important fac- 
tor in the cure of these blemishes. Avoid all 
fried and highly seascned foods, made dishes, 
pastry and rich candies. If the pimples them- 
selves have entirely disappeared take facial 
massage once a week. Several times a day apply 
the pimple lotion recently given on this page. 


To Make Cucumber Milk 


ANNIE. Here is the formula: 
Cucumber juice, boiled and cooled 
Spirit of soap. F es 4 fluid ounces 
Rose water a 8 fluid ounces 
Mix the whole thoroughly and perfume if you 
like with essence of cassia. Apply externally as 
you would cold cream. 


4 fluid ounces 


“The Curiosities of Common Water” 


JupitH. This is the title of one of the oldest 
books published in this country, that deals with 
the qualities and uses of water. The writer 
emphasizes the ‘‘excellency of water as a drink.” 
Water ‘‘flushes the system,” and when taken 
cold stimulates the action of the bowels. 


Just “Think of Nothing” 


BERTHA. Insomnia is sure to be an unwel- 
come guest to the girl who goes to bed only to 
plan her next day’s work. Do your planning in 
work hours—not in those made for rest. Follow 
the method of the old colored mammy who 
‘“*jest thinks o’ nuffin, honey,” or of the Maine 
guide who in the wintertime ‘‘sometimes jest 
sets.”” It is quite doubtful if these two will ever 
be afflicted with insomnia. 

To Stimulate Growth of Eyebrows 

G.P. There is nothing better for this pur- 
pose, | believe, than the application of pure 
olive oil. Use a tiny brush, training the brows 
as you wish them to grow. 


Stop Disfizuring Habits 


LILIAN. The best thing that I can say to 
you is: ‘‘Stop!” Biting the lips results in 
coarsened, cracked skin. A chronic lip-biter 
cannot have fresh-looking, beautiful lips any 
more than a chronic nail-biter can have tapering, 
well-formed fingertips. 


Camphorated Menthol Cream 


Potty. An excellent camphorated menthol 
cream is made as follows: Melt together 1 
ounce of white wax and 21% ounces of almond 
oil; to this add menthol and camphor, each 10 
grains. When the whole is melted add drop 
by drop a solution of borax, 5 grains, and rose 
water, 1 fluid ounce, beating well until cold. 
The Back of the Neck 

FLORENCE. Coarse texture of the skin cov- 
ering the back of the neck is very common. If 
you have a special tendency to such condition 
you will be greatly benefited by having some one 
wash the skin for you vigorously with hot water 
and soap, afterward rubbing with a coars’ towel 
till the skin is in a fine glow. Then dash on cold 
water and apply a little tincture of benzoin— 
a dozen drops to a bowl of water. You, your- 
self, can use a long-handled flesh brush if you 
prefer. 


The Nose is a Filter 


SARAH. The outside of the nose gives no 
suggestion of its complicated interior. Here, 
however, are many channels lined with warm, 
moist mucous membrane. So skillful is the 
arrangement that if we use the nose for breath- 
ing, as it was intended to be used, dust and germs 
alike will be arrested, and later passed out again 
with the secretions. 


Hot Food for Tired Nerves 


Marion. The next time you feel ‘‘nervous 
enough to fly” slowly sip some milk heated just 
short of boiling. If the milk is not at hand take 
some hot soup. Avoid stimulants. Heat is 
relaxing. 


How to Get Rid of a Red Nose 


CLARISSA. Suitable outdoor exercise, loose 
clothing, simple diet and generous water drink- 
ing will relieve you more than any application. 
However, here is a good lotion—as lotions go: 

1 drachm of boracic acid 

2 ounces of distilled witch hazel 

1 ounce of glycerine 
This may be used several times daily as well as 
at bedtime, allowing it to dry and remain on 
overnight. 


How to Bathe Without Water 
Dorotuy. One girl in the country substitutes 
for her cold sponge three times a week in cold 


weather a brisk rubbing with towels that have 
been previously wet in salt water and dried. 


sensibly it doesno harm. Rather 
does it supply much heat and energy. A 
sugar or candy ‘‘spree,’”’ however, irritates the 
lining of the stomach, tends to ferment and 
overtaxes the digestion. 


What are Beaded Hairs? 


JANET. This name is given to a certain dis- 
eased condition of the hair in which it presents 
a beaded appearance. The hair is brittle and 
breaks off easily. The disease runs in families. 
One cause is said to be injury to the hair roots 
due to sharp-pointed hatpins and hairpins being 
thrust through the hair coils into the scalp. 


Treatment for Sluggish Bowels 


GERTRUDE. A simple measure, that I will 
gladly describe to you if you will send me a 
stamped and addressed envelope, often affords 
great relief. 


What are Animal Baths? 


QUESTIONER. This term is applied to baths 
consisting of milk, bouillon, fats, oils or blood. 
Vegetable medicated baths were those prepared 
with vinegar, wine, solutions of essential oils, 
infusions of rosemary, wormwood, thyme, lav- 
ender, oak, Peruvian bark, willow, and so on. 
As to the temperature of the bath it is interest- 
ing to note that changes of temperature in the 
air are tolerated to a far greater extent than 
those in water. 


To Remove Tan 


KATHERINE. If you still have left a few 
remnants of tan here is a formula much prized 
by many girls: 

Glycerine . 
Nose Water . «5 %.% 
Juice of one small lemon 


4% ounce 
1 ounce 


To Prevent Discoloration of Bruises 


ETHEL. Immediately apply to the injured 
spot a cloth wrung out of hot water. As soon as 
the cloth begins to cool replace it with a hot one. 
Massaée for a Wrinkled Forehead 

INQUIRER. Seated before your mirror place 
the first and second fingers with firm pressure 
horizontally on the forehead. Now separate 
the fingers and make tiny circles with the finger- 
tip of the index finger of the other hand, rubbing 
at right angles to the wrinkle. For the scowling, 
perpendicular wrinkles reverse the position of 
the fingers so that you may always massage 
crosswise to the wrinkles. 


How to Remove Pittings 


JuLia. Pittings cannot be removed by your 
own manipulation. Your best plan is to consult 
a reliable physician concerning their treatment. 


The Fear of Disease, or Pathophobia 


SELINA. In a certain medical school I heard 
not long since of a case of ‘‘cerebral appendici- 
tis.’ ‘There are many cases of ‘‘cerebral” 
diseases that cause the victim much _ useless 
suffering, the real troukle keing ‘‘intellectual 
indigestion.” After reading in a careless, morbid 
or unintelligent manner about the ever-present 
germ many girls reach the conclusion that all 
microtes work harm. As a matter of fact 
many bacteria are absolutely necessary to the 
preservation of our health. Some help us to 
make bread, others to ripen cheese, still others 
are indispensable scavengers. And when we 
really face the true disease germ there is always 
an ally we can keep at hand—a good power of 
resistance that is ours for hygienic living. 


Black Circles Under the Eyes 


RosALIE. Many girls who do not realize the 
benefits of early bed hours complain of black 
circles under the eyes. To be sure these lines 
may be due to some internal disorder that de- 
mands medical attention, but frequently they 
will entirely disappear if a proper amount of rest 
and sleep are taken. 


Some Causes of Headache 


J. H. W. Yes, headache may be due to the 
weight of a mass of hair, or to heavy headgear, 
or to a tight collar. The cause of the pain may 
be traced to some disorder of eyes, nose or teeth. 
Inactive liver and constipation are fruitful causes 
of headache. 


How to Treat Warts 


3ARBARA. Several writers teach that warts 
are effectively treated by certain salts. In other 
words, they call attention to the coincidence of 
warts and sluggishness of the bowels, believing 
that the relief of the latter condition will result 
in the disappearance of these growths. 


, 


“Scaly Hairs’ 

RHENA. Such is the name given to a certain 
disease in which the hairs lose their luster, 
becoming covered with a yellowish coating that 
cannot be scraped off by the nail. The germ 
that causes it flourishes on the hair in the armpit. 
Boring into the hair, it throws off the yellow 
material that you see on the hair shaft. The 
reddish-brown stain sometimes noted on the 
underclothing is due to this microbe. Frequent 
bathing is an excellent remedy. Washing the 
parts in bay rum often proves most beneficial. 





NOTE— Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered in The Journal by Doctor Walker, 


but inquirers must always give their names and addresses. 


inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should 
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fe One Million StyleBooks 





“B @rcMillionWomen of Style 


| America’s largest, finest, most exhaustive and "pe 
authentic Fashion Guide for all feminine ready-to- ffx 
wear attire and dress accessories—and nothing else. 

















Write For Your Copy Today 


It will be sent to You Postpaid—Without Delay 
E HAVE reserved one million Style Books for just so many 


women; we cannot guarantee our supply later on, but we do 
guarantee to supply your copy if you wnite for it — now — 
today. The alert, clever woman is looking for just such an oppor- 
tunity as this fashion book presents; to grasp it means the saving of 
one-half your dress allowance, besides enabling you to be more stylishly 
and becomingly attired. 

This book positively contains the greatest—the most wonderful 
fashion display ever shown. We cannot do more than urge you to write 
for it—than to offer it to you—free. But you must take the initial step 
and ask us to mail you the copy which we have here—reserved for you. 

If, in addition, you wish to see the newest Fall materials, our sam- 
ple department will be glad to serve you; simply state your preferred 
colors and a large assortment will be sent; but the main thing is 




















Act Quickly —Don’t Delay—Surely Write Today 


Fall styles were never prettier. We know you will enjoy every page 

of this book. We have striven to grasp your every idea—to fulfill your every 
wish —to furnish you with merchandise of dependable quality at America’s 
lowest prices; so now, won't you, in the quiet and leisure of your home, 
allow the beauty of the styles, the fairness of the prices to present to you their 
own argument? 


Note the Range of Departments and Prices: 


Ladies’ Cloth Coats, $4.75 and up. Ladies’ Muslin Petticoats, 89c and up. 
Ladies’ Fur Coats, $17.95 and up. Lace Collars, 15c and up. 
Ladies’ Furs, $1.95 and up. Ladies’ Dresses, $8.95 and up. 
Ladies’ Suits, $8.95 and up. Ladies’ Jewelry Novelties, 19c and up. 
Ladies’ Kid and Fabric Gloves, 25c and up. Ladies’ and Misses’ Sweaters, $1.98 and up. 


Ladies’ Trimmed Hats, $1.95 and up. Misses’ Coats, $4.98 and up. 
Ladies’ Fur and Maraboa Hats, $1.75 and up. Misses’ Hats, $1.95 and up. 
Ladies’ Ready-to-wear Hats, $1.75 and up. Misses’ Suits, $8.95 and up. 
Ladies’ Shapes and Ready-to-wear Hats, 98c and up. Misses’ Dresses, $8.95 and up. 
Ladies’ Plumes, 95c and up. Misses’ Skirts, $1.98 and up. 
Ladies’ Fancy Feathers, etc., 35c and up. Girls’ Dresses, 98c and up. 
Ladies’ Waists, 75c and up. Girls’ Coats, $1.98 and up. 
Ladies’ Belts, 25c and up. Girls’ and Children’s Sweaters, 89c and up. 
Ladies’ Skirts, $2.50 and up. Children’s Coats, $1.69 and up. 

Ladies’ Kimonos, 75c and up. Children’s Dresses, 49c and up. 

Ladies’ Fabric Petticoats, 89c and up. Children’s Bonnets, 25c and up. 


Ladies’ Silk Petticoats, $2.98 and up. 


We guarantee that any garment, whether a Suit, Coat, 
Dress or Skirt, will be received by you in your exact size —a 
perfect fi— ready for instant wear. 


And if, after you have ordered from us, you should, at any time, 
doubt the wisdom of your selection, we want you to know that we 
stand ready to refund your money, for we would not knowingly have 
you keep anything that was not absolutely satisfactory from every 
standpoint. ee OR 


Don’t turn this page until you have written for your 
copy of this Style Book. Ask for No. 609. 


‘. PHILIPSBORN The Outer Garment House {2 


197-199 E. ADAMS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS || [PH 
| i The col L 1PSBe 


One of Ke i sie | aoe Pad Sed 
These Books {| - 
Awaits 

Your 
Request 
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The Secret of 


Success in 
Home Pickling 


Fruits and vegetables contain a large proportion 
of water. To preserve them requires a vinegar 
of sufficient strength to neutralize the water and 
prevent decay. : 


It is advisable to buy the best vinegar you can 
for pickling or preserving. If an inferior vinegar 
fails to keep the fruit or vegetables, you lose not 
only its cost but their value and your labor. 


The flavor and quality which have made Heinz 
Pickles successful for 40 years have been due 
largely to the making of good vinegars in which 
to preserve them. 


HEINZ 


White 


Pickling 








is an absolutely pure and 
healthful white vinegar, 
which we recommend for 
all pickling purposes. It 
has ample strength and 
a fine delicate flavor 
and aroma, which it 
imparts to fruits and 
vegetables preserved 
in it. 

It is also desirable 
for table use and espe- 
cially for mayonnaise 
dressing. 

All vinegars im- 
prove with age. Heinz 
storage capacity of mil- 
lions of gallons makes 
possible the ageing of 
Heinz Vinegars for a year 
or.more until they are 
fully matured, smooth and mellow. The 


If Varieties 


also include 


Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar 


made from selected barley malt. 
vinegars for table use. 


Heinz Pure Apple Cider Vinegar 
possessing the highest degree of cider vinegarquality. 


Finest of all 


All are sold in sealed glass bottles, sealed half-gallon 
jugs, and by measure from barrels—but, when buying in 
this way, be certain you are getting the Heinz brand. 


Heinz Tarragon Vinegar and 
Heinz Spiced Salad Vinegar 
are sold only in glass bottles. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World. 


Member American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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Good Manners and Good Form 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 





To Entertain a Girl’s Caller 





Te cen OR Rael 


Assistance in Mounting a Horse 





How per J a girl entertain an 
evening caller? I am very much 
at a loss. SUSAN. 


The girl who is so fortunate as 
either to play or sing is much to 
be envied, for most men are fond 
of music, provided it is simple 
music. The average business man 
is too tired in the evening to wish 
to be educated: he wants to be 
interested or amused. The prob- 
lem is somewhat more difficult, 
however, for the girl who, not 
gifted with accomplishments, 


ol JOD Joli 





Will you tell me how a girl 
should mount her horse, and 
the proper way for me to assist 
her? Jor. 


The girl stands at the horse’s 
side, holding the reins in her right 
hand and the pommel of the 
saddle in her left. You should 
interlace the fingers of both 
hands, thus forming a support 
for her left foot, which, on your 
stooping, she will place in your 
palms. As yourise to an upright 
position she straightens her knee 
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must resort to conversation alone, 
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and springs into the saddle. You 








although this ‘‘gentle art” is by 
no means to be despised. Most 

ersons can talk well on subjects that are of real 
interest to them. A good rule for the girl who 
finds conversation difficult is to try to discover 
her companion’s ‘‘hobby” —and most men have 
one; for next to the good talker comes the good 
listener, and even the shy man, if he finds a 
sympathetic hearer, will talk without effort or 
embarrassment on a subject of which he is genu- 
inely fond. Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm, and 
the secret of most enjoyment lies in the for- 
getting of self. 


When to Remove the Wedding Veil 


Is it customary for a bride to remove her 
wedding veil before the reception following the 
ceremony? EvA HILL. 


No; the veil is worn until the bride changes 
her wedding gown for her traveling costume. 


Saying Good-Night to an Escort 


If a man has escorted a girl to her home from 
a dance, and it is too late for her to invite him 
in, which should be the first to say ‘‘good- 
night” ? E. anD E. H. 

As the door opens the girl should say ‘“‘gocd- 
night,’ and may add that she is sorry it is too 
late for her to ask him to come in. 


The Bride’s Father at the Wedding 
What becomes of the bride’s father after he 
has given the bride away? FUTURE BRIDE. 
He turns and joins his wife and the other 
members of his family in one of the front pews. 


If a Guest Cannot Return Her Calls 


My guest’s visit has ended before she had the 
opportunity to call on my friends who have 
entertained her. What should be done under 
these circumstances? HELEN Brown. 


You should call on these friends to express 
your ——— as well as that of your guest, 
for the kindness shown her while stopping with 
you. You may also add her regret that she was 
unable to call before leaving town. If your 
friends are not at home when you call you may 
leave your guest’s cards with your own. 


Limiting the Time of a Guest’s Visit 

_ When inviting friends to visit me should I 

limit the time of their stay ? KATE. 
_Yes, it is customary to do so for the conve- 

nience of both guest and hostess. 


Announcement Cards to an Employer 


I am a stenographer. Should I send an 
announcement card of my marriage to my 
employer and his wife? ELISE, 


If you are known to your employer in a 
business way only it would be better not to send 
an announcement either to him or to his wife, 
unless he has evinced a kindly interest in your 
affairs. In this case a card may be directed to 
your employer at his office. Should you have 
come in personal contact with your employer’s 
wife, and have been shown little kindnesses 
from time to time, you may send an announce- 
ment card to both husband and wife, addressed 
to their home 


When to Leave a Note Unsealed 


When is it considered proper to leave a note 
unsealed ? MAZIE. 


When the note is delivered by a friend. 


Hostess or Guest to Suggest Retiring? 


Who should suggest retiring—the hostess or 
her guest ? C.F. i: 

There is so much discussion on this subject 
that I can only give my opinion. If the guest 
is tired and wishes to go to her room she may say 
so frankly; otherwise the hostess may propose 
retiring at her usual hour. 


Visiting a Friend in the Hospital 


One of my man friends is ill in the hospital. 
Can there be any objection to my going to see 
him and taking books, etc., to cheer him up? 

ISABELLA. 

There is no impropriety in this provided you 
take either an older woman or a brother with 
you, and that these calls are made only very 
occasionally. You must not be surprised, how- 
ever, if Mrs. Grundy gossips, for she is very apt 
to seize any pretext for presupposing either an 
engagement or a deeper interest than that in- 
duced by mere friendship. 


Who Pays the Minister’s Traveling Expenses ? 

If the minister lives at a great distance from 
the bride’s home where the ceremony will be 
performed, who should pay his traveling ex- 
penses ? BRIDE. 

The fee which the bridegroom gives the min- 
ister should be sufficiently large to cover any 
expense to which the clergyman may have been 
put. 


Wearing a Hat to a Luncheon 


All the girls in this town wear hats at luncheon 
parties. Is this a general custom? PAULINE. 


Yes, a woman wears a hat at all entertain- 
ments given in the daytime, unless she is the 
hostess, or is receiving with the hostess. 





should then hold her stirrup for 
her and adjust her skirt if neces- 
sary. If the girl rides cross-saddle she may be 
mounted in the same way, only in this case, as 
she springs, she throws her right leg over the 
horse’s back. 


Visiting at the Home of a Fiancé 


Is there any objection to my accepting an 
invitation to stay over Sunday at the home of 
my fiancé? Mary. 

There can be no possible criticism provided 
you are invited by either his mother or sister. 

‘ou should not make this visit on his invitation 
alone. 


Introducing a Caller to Others Present 


Is it necessary for a hostess to introduce a 
newcomer to the other women who are calling 
upon her ? NOvICcE. 


Yes, if there are but a few present; if there are 
many it is sufficient to present her only to those 
near by. 


What to Do With the Table Napkin 


Please tell me the proper way for a guest to 
dispose of her napkin when about to leave the 
table. MOLLIE. 


Ata restaurant, or if taking only one meal at a 
friend’s house, the napkin may be left on the 
table unfolded. At other times it should be 
folded and laid at the side of the plate. 


How to Treat a Discourteous Man 


When a man does not call after receiving an 
urgent invitation is it proper for me to ask him 
again? POLLY. 

No; if he does not show you the courtesy of 
calling promptly on kLeing asked no second 
invitation should be given him. The modern 
youth is often criticised for carelessness amount- 
ing frequently to rudeness. Is not the girl who 
continues to invite the discourteous man to her 
home largely responsible ? 


Where to Place Salted Almonds 


When serving one’s self to salted almonds 
should they be put on one’s plate or on the 
tablecloth? UNCERTAIN. 

If a bread-and-butter plate is provided the 
almonds may ke put on it: otherwise they 
should be laid on the tablecloth. 


Serving a Light Supper 


Do you consider it in gocd taste to serve a 
simple lunch to friends who call on me in the 
evening? BEGINNER. 

It is quite permissible and in good taste for a 
young girl to offer her friends something in the 
form of a light supper, provided neither wine nor 
spirits are served. Incidentally, it is not correct 
to refer to refreshments eaten in the evening as 
‘*a lunch.” A luncheon is a meal served in the 
middle of the day, between the hours of twelve 
and two o’clock. 


Invitations Should Come From the Wife 


My husband has repeatedly invited my girl 
friends to dine with us. Am I right in telling 
him that his doing sois in bad taste? WIFE. 


These invitations should be given by you and 
not by your husband, unless, of course, he is 
merely acting as your messenger. 

Leaving Cards Without Asking for the Hostess 

Is it ever permissible to leave cards for one’s 
hostess without asking tosee her? BEATRIX. 

Yes, but the occasions are few. When a 
woman gives a large dance for young people, or 
if she sends out numerous invitations for a 
daughter’s wedding, there are apt to be many 
young men and girls whom she does not know, 
even by sight. Under these circumstances it is 
sufficient for these guests to leave their cards 
for her. 


To Discouragze an Unwelcome Visitor 


How can I discourage a frequent visitor whose 
calls are unwelcome? BORED. 


You may instruct your maid to say that you 
wish to be excused. If this message is given 
before the name is brought to you the impression 
will be given that you have refused yourself to 
all callers; but if it is often repeated the most 
obtuse cannot fail to realize that his calls are 
not welcome. 


Leaving After a Second Caller Arrives 


When calling on a friend and another caller 
enters, is it more polite for me to stay or to take 
my leave? Mrs. JONES. 

You should not leave at once, but within a few 
minutes. If the second caller is an intimate 
friend of yours you may remain a little longer. 
How to Meet a Man Friend of a Girl 

If I am talking to a girl at some social gather- 
ing, and a second man, that I do not know, 


comes up to speak to her, should I rise or remain 
seated ? ARTHUR. 


You should rise and shake hands with the 
man on the girl’s introducing him. If he does 
not leave almost at once you should excuse 
yourself to her in a few minutes and leave the 
field to him. 


NOTE—Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped,.addressed.envelope is inclosed. 
Address all letters to Miss Florence Burton Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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A Word to Dealers 


Occident Flour is far superior to 
other flours. If you want to sell 
goods that give your customers 
absolute satisfaction, you must carry 
Occident Flour. Write us today. 
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Occident Flour— 
Sold on Proof—Not Claims 


If you do not find Occident Flour all that we say it is, 
you will have your money back—you will have lost nothing. 
If you do find Occident Flour to be more economical — 


much superior in quality to any other flour—then you can’t 
know it any too soon. 

We might argue in advertising—yjust as other advertisers 
do—that our product is ‘‘best.’’ 

But Occident Flour really Aas the superior quality— 
which enables us to permit Occident Flour itse/f to convince 
you of its own superior quality, right in your home. 

Occident Flour is different. 

That is why it can be advertised. differently. 

Occident Flour 7s better. 

That is why we can afford to put the burden of the proof 


Explanatory Note: 


Usually reasons for extra qual- 
ity are given in advertisements. 
It would take a book to give the 
reasons for Occident quality —to 
explain about the hard, gluti- 
nous wheats used—our unique 
methods of cleaning, washing 
and drying these wheats —the 
many intricate processes of 
separating and purifying the 
our laboratories 
avhere chemists and bakers study, 
test and safeguard the Occident 
product. We giveyou far greater 
assurance of better satisfaction 
with Occident Flour than mere 
reasons in advertising. We give 


you the very best reason—proof in 


the flour itself by trial at our risk. 


on the flour—instead of on the advertising. 
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—Made So Much Better 
It Must Cost More 


The price enables us to hold your trade by the 
improvement in your baking. 


Our Offer 
Try a sack of Occident Flour, making as many 
bakings as you wish. If you are not satisfied that 
it is better than any other flour you can buy, your 
money will be returned without argument. 
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Special 
Offer 
Coupon 


Mr. Grocer: I want 
to accept the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.’s 
trial offer on Occident 


: Flour, at their risk, as 
All we ask is that you tear off the coupon and they advertise in THE 
hand it to your grocer. ‘Tear it off now and you ILapIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
. It is understood that if I do 
won't forget. If your grocer does not sell Occident not Py a On arity ted Flo ir to be aa 
Flour, he can easily get it for you. If he won’t, lillers claim it to be, n 
send us the coupon ora postal giving your own el he es Yr se peste rset eee 
and your grocer’s name and address. 
R Il-Mill N 
Name 
usse€li-lvillier 
Milling C 
1 ing oO. Address 
° ° 
Minneapolis 
U. > Grocer’s Name 
Grocer’s Address 
Grocer’s Thslinie and adares wm { et t i 
Special Notice to Grocer:—We will protect you fully in this guarantee, If 
any Occident sacks are returned through dissatisfaction with the flour, you are 
nuthorized to refund the full purchase price and we will reimburse you for same. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 
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When 


Grandma comes, 
the dirt must fly 


“34 of the soap I use 
is Grandma.” 


I use it for every possible purpose —in preference 
to anything else. 


The more you use Grandma, the more uses you find for it. 

No-soap sold has won its place as quickly as Grandma. Reports show 
that in thousands of groceries, it is selling better than soaps that had been 
used for generations. 

Grandma is not like anything you are familiar with. 

Women write us they have been hunting for years for just such a soap. 

We have already enlarged the capacity of our factory to five times what it 
was. We are introducing Grandma all over the country. We shall tell 
hundreds of thousands of women about its uses. In a few months, there 
will not be a home in America in which Grandma has not won a 
place for itself. ‘Try it in your home. 

You will soon be using it for every possible purpose, in preference to any- 
thing else. “When Grandma comes, the dirt must fly.’’ Look for our 
message to you on the back of every package. 


The Globe Soap Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Makers of Export Borax Soap —the borax bar soap. 
Write for Grandma booklet today. 























LARGE PACKAGE. 
Atso 5c Size. 
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Correct Speaking and Writing 


By John L. Haney, Ph. D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


The Use of “Don’t” and “Doesn't” 


Vies* rsons who wish to be precise in their 
use of words and who carefully avoid the 
more common errors of speech acknowledge 
freely that they cannot understand the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘don’t” and ‘‘doesn’t.”’ This is 
not because the two forms have become inter- 
changeable in our colloquial Enylish. There is 
usually no temptation to substitute ‘‘doesn’t” 
for ‘‘don’t”; the difficulty lies in determining 
when ‘‘doesn’t” should be used instead of 
“‘don’t.”” For example, we never hear any one 
say ‘‘I doesn’t like to play tennis,” ‘‘ You doesn’t 
have to go,” or ‘‘Our parents doesn’t live here,” 
but on all sides we hear such — incorrect 
expressions as ‘‘It don’t make any difference,” 
‘‘He don’t intend to go,” or ‘‘My sister don’t 
seem to understand.” These troublesome 
words can be properly differentiated if we re- 
member that ‘‘don’t” is a contraction of ‘‘do 
not” and that ‘‘doesn’t” is a contraction of 
‘*does not.”? When you are about to use ‘‘don’t” 
quickly substitute the full form ‘‘do not” and 
see if it sounds right. If it does not you can 
readily detect the error. Not many would be 
likely to say ‘‘My sister do not seem to under- 
stand.” , 

The fact that ‘‘don’t” is correct so much 
more frequently than ‘‘doesn’t” leads some 
persons to disregard the latter form entirely in 
common speech. ‘‘Doesn’t” is, however, the 
only correct contracted form to use whenever 
‘*does not” would otherwise be written. It is 
correct to say ‘‘My sister doesn’t like tea” and 
‘*My brother doesn’t like tea,’’ but, on the other 
hand, we must say ‘‘My brother and my sister 
don’t like tea.”” The distinction may be made 
even clearer by quoting such illustrations as 
‘My sister likes tea, but my brother doesn’t,” 
and ‘‘ My sister likes tea, but I don’t.” 


E CAREFUL, too, in the use of ‘‘don’t” and 
‘*doesn’t” when asking a question. For in- 
stance, ‘‘Don’t she care to go?” and ‘‘Don’t it 
interfere with your plans?” are both incorrect, 
but ‘‘Don’t they care to go?” or ‘‘Don’t we 
interfere with your plans?” are quite proper. 
The same method of substituting the uncon- 
tracted forms for the abbreviations will assist 
you in detecting the error. Strangely enough, 
the uncontracted words are rarely heard to- 
gether in the form of a question. ‘‘ Does not she 
care to go?” and ‘‘Does not it interfere with 
your plans?” will at once recall to readers of Jane 
Austen the quaint speech of her exemplary 
heroines. Miss Austen indulged her young 
ladies to the extent of such contractions as **I’m”’ 
and ‘‘ma’am,” but she looked with disfavor 
upon ‘‘don’t” and ‘‘doesn’t.”? Therefore we find 
in her admirable novels frequent use of such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘Did not you think ?” or ‘‘ Do not 
you feel ?” in the conversation of her characters. 
Here, at least, the present tendency would be to 
use the contracted form or to place the negative 
‘‘not” after ‘‘you.” 


Concerning “Ain’t” 


HE dictionary is generally recognized as an 

impersonal and unemotional book. It is 
therefore quite natural that it should record in a 
matter-of-fact way that ‘‘ain’t” is a vulgar con- 
traction of the negative phrases ‘‘am not” and 
‘fare not” and that it is often used for ‘‘is not.” 
This description hardly does justice to the de- 
grading influence of that wretched word. Of all 
the sad waifs in the English vocabulary ‘‘ain’t” 
presents the most melancholy spectacle. Rigidly 
excluded from the conversation of the cultured 
and the refined, it seeks a monte ae refuge 
among the less fastidious, only to be driven out 
once more when its iniquities are discovered. 
Naturally it takes no pride in its own pescspe 
It will serve without prejudice or favor not only 
as the convenient contraction for ‘‘am not,” 
“fare not” and ‘‘is not,” but also as a far- 
fetched substitute for ‘‘have not” or ‘‘has not.” 
For instance, ‘‘He ain’t had time to do it” or 
‘*They ain’t been seen around here for several 
weeks.” 

We can follow briefly the evolution of this 
obnoxious word from the time when the com- 
paratively innocent contraction ‘‘are n’t” was 
substituted for the full form“‘are not.” ‘‘Aren’t” 
in turn gradually gave way to ‘‘an’t,”’ which 
seemed to be equally appropriate as a contrac- 
tion for ‘‘am not.’”’ For some time ‘‘an’t” ven- 
tured to show itself in good company. Many a 
writer used it in his correspondence or in his 
more serious writings to give a piquant turn to 
a phrase that would have seemed stilted if 
he had used the formal ‘‘are not” or ‘‘am 
not.”” When, however, ‘‘an’t” took the last step 
in this progressive degradation and became 
‘*ain’t, ” the word fell into utter disrepute. 


Be feces is usually a stage in our acquisition of 
our mother tongue when one form of a word is 
as much as the young mind can grasp. During 
that period a youngster may say ‘“‘I is,” ‘‘you 
is,”’ ‘‘they is,’’ or perhaps ‘‘I are,”’ ‘‘he are” and 
“‘they are.” In some respects ‘‘ain’t” is equally 
attractive to the untutored adult who does not 
care to burden his mind with the principles that 
determine correct use in language. Instead of 
‘‘T am not,” ‘‘he is not,” ‘‘we are not,” ‘‘they 
have not” and the rest, he readily normalizes 
them all into ‘‘I ain’t,” ‘‘he ain’t,” ‘‘we ain’t” 
and ‘‘they ain’t.” He may find this ve 
convenient at first, but he is sure to meet wit 
emphatic condemnation for the use of any of 
these vulgarisms. 

If the bull may be permitted ‘‘ain’t” has the 
one merit of being absolutely without merit. 
It deceives no one who has had his eyes opened 
to its thorough worthlessness. We may not 
always be able to decide with precision whether 
we should use ‘‘don’t” or ‘‘doesn’t,” ‘‘shall” 
or ‘‘will,” ‘‘may” or ‘‘might” and scores of 
other confusing words, but no one is ever un- 
certain about ‘‘ain’t”—poor ‘‘ain’t” is one 
hundred per cent. bad. 


Questions and Answers 


Why “Enclosed Herewith” is Wrong 


Kindly tell me why such an expression as 
‘*Enclosed herewith find check for five dollars” 
is condemned by grammarians. DS. En Ve 

This expression is burdened by the presence 
of the word ‘‘herewith,” which is quite unnec- 
essary and therefore objectionable. ‘‘Herewith” 
adds nothing to the idea conveyed in the word 
“enclosed.” 


“What Sort of a Coat” 


I have heard such expressions as ‘‘What sort 
of a coat did you buy?” or ‘‘What kind of a 
bird is that?” mentioned as incorrect. What is 
wrong with these expressions? L. Ze 

Grammarians usually disapprove of the super- 
fluous ‘‘a” before class names following such 
words as ‘‘kind” or ‘‘sort.”” A little reflec- 
tion will show you that the words ‘‘coat” and 
‘*bird” in the quoted examples do not refer to a 
single coat nor a single bird; therefore they are 
not properly preceded by ‘‘a.’”’ Violations of 
this rule occur in the works of our best writers. 
Sometimes the author will vary in his usage 
between the correct and the incorrect forms. 
Jane Austen, for instance, in Chapter XXVII 
of ‘Pride and Prejudice” has, ‘‘What sort of 
girl is Miss King?” and a few lines below we 
read ‘‘She is a very good kind of girl, I believe,” 
but in Chapter XVI she wrote ‘‘ What sort of a 
girl is Miss Darcy?” The intrusion of so simple 
a word as ‘‘a” does not attract much attention 
and makes the correction of this error much more 
difficult than usual. 


“No Smoking Allowed” 


What grammatical objection is there to the 
expression ‘‘ Nosmoking allowed”? T.R. F. 


Suppose we ask ourselves two questions and 
answer them. ‘‘Is something allowed?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘*What is it?” ‘‘No smoking.”? The form of 
the expression justifies such analysis and the 
answers show clearly that the phrase is incorrect. 
The forms ‘‘Smoking not allowed” or ‘‘Smok- 
ing forbidden” are preferable, because our real 
intention is to say something definite about 
‘*smoking,” not about ‘‘no smoking.”? A sim- 
ilar error occurs frequently in the use of ‘‘I 
don’t think it will rain” for ‘‘I think it will not 
rain.” 


Avoid Both “Somewheres” and “ Nowheres” 


Will you please let me know if the words 
“*somewheres” and ‘‘nowheres” are objection- 
able? A.'S; A; 

Both ‘‘somewheres” and ‘‘nowheres” should 
be avoided. No responsible authority seems to 
have a good word to say for them. ‘* Noways,”’ 
however, has won general recognition. 


“Danger. Go Slow”: Not Good English 
Signs reading ‘‘Danger! Go slow!” are 
plentiful nowadays on our suburban roads. 
Is ‘‘Go slow” good English? AUTO. 
‘*Go slow” has at least one virtue. It is 
shorter by one-fourth than the correct form 
‘*Go slowly.” It can therefore be painted in 
larger letters as a warning to chauffeurs and 
others who are afflicted with a mania for speed. 
However, even though a few more lives are 
thus saved, ‘‘Go slow” is not good English. 


The Wrong Expression, “Later On” 

I have heard the phrase ‘‘later on” criticised, 
but very many people seem to use it. Will you 
please tell me why it is wrong? O. L. 

The word ‘‘on” is a mere incumbrance in the 
expression ‘‘later on.”” Does it in any manner 
qualify or limit the word “‘later”? If not, why 
should it be used? 


“Had Drank” or “Had Drunk” 


A friend of mine recently objected to the use 
of such an expression as ‘‘After I had drank 
some water.”’ He said that it should be ‘‘After 
Thad drunk.” Kindly tell me if he is right. 

7; a 9 a 

The proper form after ‘‘have” or ‘‘had” is 
‘‘drunk,” not ‘‘drank.’”? You may desire to 
avoid the word ‘‘drunk” because of its unsavory 
reputation as an adjective, but it is the only 
correct form in the phrase quoted by you. You 
may say that you ‘‘drank” water, but not 
that you ‘‘had drank” it. 


Is “Tiro” or “Tyro” Correct? 


In a volume of essays I noted the word ‘‘tiro” 
evidently intended for ‘‘tyro.” Will you please 
inform me if this is a misprint? HM. 


The spelling ‘‘tiro,” although marked archaic 
in some dictionaries, is correct. Many careful 
writers prefer it to ‘‘tyro.” ‘The word comes 
from the Latin tiro, meaning ‘‘a young soldier, 
a recruit.” In English it means ‘‘a beginner, a 
novice.” 


The Use of “Quite” 


Please tell me if the word ‘‘quite” is correctly 
used in such sentences as ‘‘It is quite warm 
today” or ‘‘We had quite a pleasant time.” 

PENNANT. 

The word ‘‘quite” properly means ‘‘fully, 
totally, without reservation,” as ‘‘The pitcher 
is quite empty” or ‘‘You are quite right.” In 
the sense of ‘‘very, considerably,” it must be 
regarded as a colloquialism. It occurs, however, 
in the latter sense in the works of both British 
and American writers. 





: _NOTE— Doctor Haney will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with the induirer’s address 
is inclosed. Address all letters to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Asked by Art Students 


A Department Conducted by William Martin Johnson 





The Art of Painting 


The Study of Art Abroad 








How does illustrating differ 
from painting? W. K. L. 

Illustration is what the name 
implies: a diagrammatic art, 
which portrays more adequately 
than any other method of expres- 
sion an incident, a situation or a 
complete story. An illustration 
may be dependent or independent 
for its comprehension upon text. 
Illustrations immediately ap- 
parent in meaning require less 
culture on the part of the observer 
for appreciation than those more 
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subtle. However, the more ingen- 











Is it possible to study art in 
America? 





Before the museums and pri- 
vate galleries in America acquired 


, representative works of art, and 





our schools secured competent 
instructors, the student had to go 
to Europe to get into the proper 
artistic atmosphere for study and 
in touch with good pictures. But 
nowadays, except for general cul- 
[ ture and the stimulus which a tour 
abroad gives one, there is no 
necessity to leave home for the 








| Soto preliminary training in art. One 








iously and skillfully the narrative 
is worked out in an illustration 
the greater the intellectual pleasure derived from 
it will be. Mural paintings are almost always 
illustrations. The religious pictures by the old 
masters likewise. They are both intended to 
teach, and by the same token any work of art 
that is historical, educational or descriptive of 
an episode in any sense is an_ illustration, 
whether it be executed in color or in black and 
white. The size and importance of a composi- 
tion have nothing to do with its classification. 
Painting, on the other hand, is the graphic art 
of translating Nature according to the indi- 
viduality of the painter. He is content to 
interpret the color harmony of a landscape, an 
atmospheric effect, beauty of form, or the per- 
sonality of his model in the portrait, but he 
never tells a story. The illustrator may use 
the craft of painting in his productions, but the 
painter elevates the craft to the dignity of art. 


A North Light is the Best 


In my room are two windows, one facing 
north, the other east. Which light is the better 
for painting? . As Mi. 

Light coming from the north is best suited to 
the painter because it is uniform and steady. 
The light should be admitted to the studio from 
above the level of the eye and preferably fall on 
the left side. Where a window facing north is 
not available use a screen of white muslin to 
diffuse the sunlight, and remove this screen on 
cloudy days. 


Recognition of the Beautiful 


I dearly love to paint pictures, but do not 
know how to pick out a view. What should I 
look for? M.A. B. 


Until you have learned to recognize beauty 
in Nature wherever it may be found, and can 
intelligently exercise the power of selection, you 
are hardly competent to construct pictures. 
The power to discriminate between that which 
is beautiful and that which is commonplace only 
comes by cultivating the art of seeing. The 
majority of us go about with our eyes closed, 
and ignore the familiar, our attention being 
attracted only by the unusual, whereas beauty 
which is paintable is more often found among 
the every-day conditions of life than in the 
extraordinary grandeur of a mountain range, or 
the intense coloring of a sunset. While the 
camera photographs all things within its range, 
reproducing both essentials and unessentials to 
the fundamental idea in the picture, the painter 
will ignore every detail that is not absolutely 
requisite to his purpose. 

The Best Way to Be&in a Picture 

I always get mixed up when I start a picture. 
I see it clearly in my mind, but it never turns 
out right. What ought I todo first? A. T.S. 

In starting a picture first observe and locate 
the broad, simple masses of your subject, be- 
ginning with the lightest or highest in value and 
descending in the scale to the lowest or darkest. 
Never attempt to finish any one part of a paint- 
ing first. Keep working all over the canvas until 
it is complete. Do not change your mind during 
the progress of the work. If the light happens 
to change abandon the painting for the time and 
return to it when similar conditions prevail. 


The Work of the Old Masters 

Why are pictures by old masters considered 
better art than those produced today? 

B.M. B. 

The art of the Renaissance and modern paint- 
ing are not comparable in the sense you indi- 
cate. To be sure, in some qualities the work of 
the Italian, Dutch and Spanish painters who 
flourished during the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries has not been surpassed, 
and it may appear strange with all the experience 
and resources we possess, and with the examples 
which the old masters have left to us, that 
modern art does not show a distinct improve- 
ment in all respects over that of our predecessors. 
Possibly the apprentice system of those days was 
productive of a more practical skill in drawing 
and painting than are the present methods of in- 
struction. Asa matter of fact, some of us never 
learn what work really means or the importance 
of sustained effort. There are some modern 
painters as distinguished in their accomplish- 
ments as any who have ever lived, but it requires 
time for the world to make just estimates. 
Cultivating a Boy’s Artistic Talent 

My young son seems to have great ability in 
art. Is it necessary for him to go through a 
regular course of study? i a Oe 3B 

Facility in drawing, coming as a gift, often 
lures the student from a thorough and system- 
atic course of training. Precocious boys usually 
become obscure men, while others with less 
natural ability will forge ahead, by industry, to 
distinction. Where extraordinary aptitude does 
exist there is all the more reason to cultivate the 
talent for art. The road to knowledge is not 
traveled in a motor car, but on foot, so that 
€very opportunity for deliberate observation 
may be realized. 


is, indeed, likely to be at a dis- 

advantage abroad unless he under- 
stands the language, and, notwithstanding the 
impression to the contrary, the expense is some- 
what higher, the fact being that if a student is 
willing to live as meanly in this country as some 
do in Paris or Munich he can get more for his 
money here, and, more important still, he avoids 
the danger of becoming expatriated. There 
surely is no dearth of subjects in America, and 
artists who paint American scenes have no cause 
for complaint, receiving as they do substantial 


. recognition both at home and abroad. 


The Secret of Depth in Grouping Fruit 


In painting fruit how can I make some things 

go back and others come forward in my pictures? 
G. EF. Bs; 

In arranging still-life groups do not put 
everything in one plane or equally distant from 
the front of your picture. Place one object 
behind another, so as to get the effect of depth. 
Bring some of the background colors into the 
foreground, but not sufficient to destroy local 
color. Beginners are apt to exaggerate relief in 
the endeavor to make things stand out. Firm- 
ness of drawing is desirable, but avoid silhouet- 
ting the forms. 


An Art Student’s Expenses 


My daughter wishes to go to an art school. 
What would be the probable cost, and with 
proper training would she be successful? 

P. Barle 

The cost for tuition, living and other neces- 
sary expenses for a student attending an art 
school in New York is at least six hundred 
dollars for the school year. It is impossible to 
specify any length of time required to attain pro- 
ficiency in the crafts of drawing and painting. 
No one can prophesy success or failure in art. 
But every artist must first learn to express 
himself adequately in the language of art before 
he can hope to interest people in what he has to 
say. There are lots of men and women who can 
draw and paint skillfully, but fail to gain recog- 
nition because they have no new ideas. 
Suggestions for Still-Life Painting 


I can only paint occasionally, and therefore 
must confine myself to things which will not 
change form or color between times. How 
shall I proceed in my work? S.A. G 


Beginning with the lightest mass draw and 
paint in flat tones on your canvas the colors of 
the background, foreground and various objects. 
Next lay in the broad shadows. Having mapped 
out the picture endeavor to match the exact 
shades of the different colors as they appear to 
the eye. Be careful not to get your color dirty. 
Mix the pigments on the palette with a palette- 
knife. Always wipe the knife clean before 
putting it into pure color. When sure that you 
have the right tone lay it on the canvas with a 
clean brush. Brushing too much will make 
color muddy. Don’t be stingy with color. 
Rather put on more than enough to cover the 
canvas. Avoid black—even in the darkest parts 
of your composition. Diffuse the light, and let 
it fall over the entire group and apparently 
project beyond the limits of the frame. Look 
out for the outlines: keep them soft. Get 
variety by arranging the masses so that some 
parts count light against dark, other parts 
dark against light, and merge some with the 
neighboring masses. Shadows if not transparent 
and if too dark will look like holes. Sharp, crisp 
high lights are put in last of all. Those nearest 
to you will be found the strongest and most 
brilliant. No two lights and no two darks should 
be the same in area or of equal intensity. 


A Real Talent for Art 


I have talent for art and have done some good 
things. Would you advise studying in an art 
B. L. 


school ? 


I earnestly recommend getting rid of the 
notion that you are clever. Admiring friends 
may inspire such conceit, but the quicker it is 
knocked out of a student the better for him. Art 
is not a profession to be approached with the 
air of a bully, nor with the supercilious affecta- 
tion of the ‘‘know-it-all.” 


Normal Eyes are Necessary for Painting 

What should I do first in order to become a 
painter? R.. bs. 2: 

Determine definitely if you have color sense. 
Sensitiveness to color depends entirely upon the 
structure of the eye. Where the eye is deficient 
no amount of cultivation will develop fine color 
perception. As the painter uses color exclu- 
sively one would waste time and effort in 
studying the art of painting if Nature has not pro- 
vided him at the outset with adequate organs of 
sight. On the other hand, the draftsman ex- 
presses himself in form, and by means of relative 
value: can often give an approximate impression 
of color tones, but in reality these are supplied 
by a mental process while you look at his picture. 
Good draftsmanship is important to the painter, 
but as his drawing must be done with the brush 
and color it becomes incidental rather than of 
primary importance. 





NOTE— Questions concerning the study of Art will be answered on this page by Mr. William Martin Johnson, who 
is splendidly equipped for this work. He will also answer questions by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 


inclosed. 


For many years Mr. Johnson was Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and he is well known as the 


illustrator of ‘*Ben-Hur,’? “*Cloister and the Hearth,’ “* Hypatia,’? “The Book of Ruth,” etc. He is also president 
of the W. Martin Johnson Correspondence School of Art, New York City. 
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This “Journal” Coupon Entitles You to One 
“NATIONAL” Fall Style Book. 


One copy of the “ NATIONAL” Style Book has been put away for you, and 
will be sent you free by return il if you will return this coupon to us. 

This Beautiful Complete Style Book is YOUR PROPERTY — belongs to YOU 
—is here reserved for you, only for you to return coupon today. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Please send me free the new Fall Style Book reserved for me. 



















Name_ 


Address__ 


If you wish Samples of the Beautiful New Materials for Tailored 
Suits, state here the colors you prefer : 

























NOTE: —If you do not wish to cut your “‘Journal” just write us for your book. 


Even Paris Has Stood in Doubt, Bewildered at 
the Many Radically New Styles 


The Styles we Have known are gone. Paris has outdone herself in the production of 
new designs, so beautiful and becoming that the whole World of Fashion has turned entirely 
to the new creations. 

But abroad the designs have been extreme—it has required the skill of the best 
designers—of ‘‘ NATIONAL” Designers—to adapt them to the American Woman’s needs. 


First there is the ‘‘ Mummy’’ Skirt, an actual adaptation of ancient Egyptian Dress. 
In America the ‘‘ NATIONAL’s’’ design will be widely copied. And yet plaited models 
are among the best of the styles—some beautifully embroidered. 

In Dresses, Paris has taken up with copies of Peasant Costumes, many of which 
have the waist and sleeve all in one piece. ‘The materials are soft and clinging, 
chiffons, voiles, crépes, chiffon broadcloths and velvet—and velvet trimmings are 

largely used. 
There are the new Charmeuse Hats, daintily becoming; also a beautiful new 
shape that probably had its origin in what has been called the Mushroom. 

In suits, ‘‘strictly tailored’’ is the word, which means that again only 
‘“NaTIONAL”’ Tailors will be able to attain the nearest perfection in the 
Season’s Styles. 

But why try to tell you all the Style News here? Your ‘‘ NaTIONAL’’ Style 
Book, the book reserved to be sent you free, gives youthe Fashion Story 
in full, shows you everything desirable and offers you your choice of all 
the new styles at remarkably low prices. 
Here is an idea of the beautiful garments and the Saving YOUR Style 
Book is going to bring you. 


Waists 98 cents to $9.98 Dresses and Costumes $11.98 to $29.75 










aa Sweaters $1.98 to $7.98 Ladies’ Coats and Capes $7.98 to $31.98 
fi Ladies’ Skirts $3.98 to $14.98 Corsets $1.00 to $5.00 
Raincoats $8.98 to $14.98 Belts 25 cents to $1.25 
or Veils and Scarfs 49 cents to $4.75 Neckwear 15 cents to $2.98 
he Plumes 98 cents to $19.98 Misses’ Tailored Suits $9.98 to $18.98 
2k Kimonos and House Dresses 79 cents to Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing $1.25 to$12.98 
RES $5.98 Fur Pieces $2.25 to $21.95 
> s Muslin Underwear 25 cents to $6.98 Fur Coats $20.95 to $59.75 
Se Petticoats 98 cents to $7.98 Fur-Lined Coats $19.98 to $42.75 
& Knit Underwear 25 cents to $3.49 Infants and Children’s Dresses 


Copyright 1910 by 
National Cloak & Suit Co., 
New York City. 





Hosiery 13 cents to $1.98 
Misses’ Dresses $7.98 to $14.98 


59 cents to $6.98. 
Hats $1.98 to $14. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1, 1910 





This “Journal” Coupon Entitles You to Your Copy 
of the “NATIONAL?” Fall Style Book 


The coupon printed here is good for your ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Fall Style Book and this book 
has been put away for you. 

Therefore, this Style Book is now yours—is your property—is reserved here for you, 
waiting only for you to return this coupon. 

Now you are thinking, ‘‘ Why have they laid aside a book for me; is it because I ama 
‘Journal’ reader ?’’ 
interesting and profitable. 
Fall Styles, and profitable —decause it will save you money. 

We have reserved this book for you, because without it you would never know all the 
beauty and becomingness of the new Fall Styles, and you would never know how much you 
would save in buying at the ‘‘ NATIONAL.” 

And so we suggest that now, while you have the time and have this coupon before you, 
just now, in fact, why don’t you fill in and return this coupon to us? 

NOTE: If you do not wish to cut your ‘‘Journal,’’ or if this is a copy you have borrowed, 
just write us for the Style Book and mention ‘‘ The Journal. ’’ 


Not only that, Madam, but because every woman will find this Style Book 
Interesting, because it beautifully pictures for you all the new 


Did You Ever Say 
“I Am Proud of My Suit’? 


Did you ever have a suit of which you said, ‘“‘I am simply 
delighted with this suit, it fits me perfectly and is just exactly what I 
wanted in every way’’? 

Did you ever have a suit of which you said, ‘‘I am actually proud to 
wear this suit, it is so beautiful, so perfectly tailored, and so becoming”’ ? 

And did you ever say to yourself, ‘‘I have saved $10.00 at least 
on this suit’’? 

Did you ever secure that kind of suit perfection? Madam, the 
above expressions of delight are taken from a few of over 500,000 
letters we have received from our delighted patrons. 

Did you ever write such a letter about your suit? 
never wore a ‘‘ NaTIonaAv’’ Suit. 

Your ‘‘ Natrona” Tailored Suit will be a delight—an actual 
source of pride to you. Because it will be a suit cut and made indi- 
vidually for you. In its making, the best skill, the best designers in 
this country will take part, giving to this and that line just the curve 
needed and suited to your figure. 

You only need select from your ‘‘ Nationa’ Style Book the 
style you like, send us the few simple measurements we ask for and 
your suit trouble is ended. We will guarantee to please you so well 
that you too will say, ‘‘I am proud to wear this suit.” 

“*Nationav’”’ Tailored Suits are priced at from $10 to $40 and your 
suit will be made of your own choice of our +50 materials. Every new 
weave and shade and pattern is offered for your selection. Samples of 
these materials will be sent you with your Style Book if you state the 


colors you prefer. THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


The ‘‘NATIONAL’’ prepays expressage and postage to all parts of the world. 
Every “NATIONAL”? Garment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed 
guarantee—attached. This tag says that you may return, at our expense, any 
‘“‘NATIONAL’’ Garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
MANNY 221 West 24th Street, New York NORANCHES 


BRANCHES 


Perhaps you 





















Sweaters are the most 
Stylish and Becoming 
and Graceful, knitted in 
BB the newest stitches and ! 
knitted 
wei which means long wear 
—and more. They are 
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Petticoats 

Imagine a rich, silky 
fabric, with the elegance 
and luster and soft sheen of , 
the best silk. with the pleasing] * ¥-+ 
rustle of finest Taffeta, with the 
most beautiful, even texture, 
and then to all this desirability 
and beauty add durability, ex-}% 
treme durability—and you have (i {ho 
the merits of the now famous{i 
“NATIONAL SILOTTA. ° 

Evey “NATIONAL 
SILOTTA © Petticoat bears the 
“ NATIONAL SILOTTA” 
Guarantee Tag as pictured above ij 
This Tag says that if your Ag 
‘NATIONAL SILOTTA” im 
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choose the one you wish 
and with this assurance 
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satisfaction of the best— 
a “NATIONAL” 
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FIVE NEW “NATIONAL” STYLES 
One ‘‘ NATION AL” Fall Style Book has been ® * 221 Wes h Str 
reserved for you, FREE, waiting for you to return N ation al Clo ak & Suit C O. . he 7 ai 


the coupon on the preceding page, or write us. 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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KEYSTONE 


Ny SOLID GOLD ‘The Marks of a | 


Good WatchCase |f\ 


N hen men and women buy 0 
watches they think of the ) 

movement—the ‘‘works’’ as they. Q 

Q call it—but rarely of the watch case. N 
‘) Your jeweler buys watch cases ny 
Q and movements separately and Q 
N combines them to make a com- 


ny plete watch. : 
Q ae You are particular about the ‘‘works’’ of Q 
JAS.BOSS your watch—you know the maker’s name; 0 


GOLD FILLED do you know the name of your watch 


case? ‘There is room there for adulter- nf 
ation—for low standards—for the cheap- Q 


Q 
Q 
0 ening process that creeps in wherever folks 0 
Q 


The trade marks illustrated on this page are 
standard with the fine jewelry trade, and have been 


for 50 years. They mean absolute integrity in bul- 

0 lion value, in assay, in construction of a watch case. \ 
The Keystone Company was the first to guaran- 

‘) tee the wear of gold-filled cases — nowadays the ni} 
Q x? words ‘‘guaranteed for 20 years’’ have become so 
t) common that you may find them stamped on a 

Q brass case washed with gold. ‘The only real guar- Q 
antee is the integrity of the maker—the name 

Q behind the case. 0 


TRADE MARK The marks illustrated on this page are your safe- 
() CRESCENT guard; be sure to find them —they are not hard 
GOLD FILLED 


to remember — Keystone for solid gold — Jas. 
Boss or Crescent for gold filled. Every good 
jeweler in this country knows the marks and 


\ carries the cases. ‘They are made for ladies’ or 


pay for anything without knowing about it. In 


men’s watches — plain, engine turned, engraved 
or enameled — all sizes, all patterns. 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 
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and Women 
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No Trouble. 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


No Buttons. 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he 
doesn’t keep it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it 
accessible to all the world. 


Made Also in All Sizes 


for Misses and Women 


The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted and fits so snugly 
to the form that it proves particularly effective in guarding 
from cold and protecting the health of invalids, those 
enfeebled by age, or others who are delicate. 


Beware of Imitations! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘ Rubens’”’ 
stamped on every garment. 


Manuf’d by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, CHICAGO 


ey\O4 Koeriaies 


Popular for 
Their Many Tempting Flavors 








The Rubens Shirt is made in 
cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and | 
wool, and all silk, to fit from | 
birth to any age. Sold at dry- 
goods stores. Circulars, with 
price list, free. 








Until you’ve tasted Lenox Chocolates you will | 
not know chocolates at their very best. Fillings of 
jellies, nuts, nougats, caramels, fruits, creams, etc. 
Try them for a vead chocolate treat. 

At best dealers everywhere. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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What Other Women Have 
Found Out 





Flowers May be Saved From Frost 
if you have ready this simple 
equipment: strong sticks, with 
rounded tops and sharpened ends, 
so that they may be readily 
pressed into the ground; a ball of 
twine, a paper of pins and a pile of 
newspapers. A collection of old 
brosmt-handies, sharpened where 
they have been cut off, would be 
just right for the purpose. A 
whole bed or row of plants may 
be protected by so placing the 
sticks that you may stretch the 
string above the plants, adjusting 
the newspapers over the string 
and finally pinning the papers in 
slice. The usefulness of the idea 
fies in having everything ready before the 
frost comes. Mrs. J. R. S. 


When Coal is to be Put In 


the side of the house may be kept clean in 
this way: Get a sheet of roofing tin, hammer 
a nail through at two corners, to make two 
holes, and hang the tin on two brass hooks 
just over the cellar window. The hooks may 
remain in place permanently, as they will 
not make rust streaks, like nails. Keep the 
piece of tin near the window in the cellar, to 
have it convenient for use each time coal is 
brought. 


For a House Party in the Country 
where there are no electric lights or gas, have 
a pretty candlestick for each guest, and place 
the guest’s name on itinsome way. Takecare 
that all are always well supplied with candles. 
At the end of the visit let each guest have a 
candlestick as a souvenir. L. M 


For Polishing the Kitchen Stove 


use a blackboard eraser. It will give a good 
polish and save the fingers from becoming 
soiled. je 


A Toy Tub Makes a Pretty Fern-Dish 


for the center of the table. It should be 
painted grass-green. It is especially pretty 
when holding a pot of tulips in the spring. 
AJAM. 
In Straining Jellies 
or, in fact, anything of which the pulp is to 
be thrown away and the liquid used, a tin 
flour sieve, with a crank, will be found of 
great service. Cc. M. K. 


To Make a Candle Stand Without a Holder 


push three large pins into the lower end, to 
form a tripod. PANAMA. 


A Fern-Dish May be Kept in Good Order 
by getting those little ferns that come in 
small-sized pots, so that it takes six or eight 
to fill the dish; then when one dies it may 
easily be replaced without disturbing the 
others. Val fap 


When Turning a Hem on Linen 
keep a glass of warm water at hand and dip 
the fingers into it frequently. The stiffness 
of the heavy linen will yield and the work 
may be accomplished much more quickly 
and accurately. 3. 


If a Waist Needs Washing Before a Skirt 


as is often the case with the one-piece morn- 
ing gowns, it is a good idea to try this plan: 
Cut the skirt from the waist at the belt-line 
and put a piece of embroidered beading on 
each part. Run them together with a wash 
ribbon or tape. Either part may then be 
washed separately. MICHIGAN, 
To Mend a Frayed Tablecloth 

baste a piece of sheer muslin or organdy 
firmly on the wrong side of the cloth, keeping 
the threads as nearly as possible in their 
proper position; then place that part of the 
cloth in an embroidery hoop and darn over 
and under the frayed threads and into the 
firm cloth an inch or two on either side. Use, 
if possible, linen thread pulled from a piece 
of left-over new table linen. After launder- 
ing the mended place in the cloth will hardly 
be noticed. DETROIT. 


Hane a Whisk Broom on the Back Porch 


and encourage the boys and other members 
of the family to use it. This will lighten 
indoor work to a surprising extent, especially 
if the members of the family are also careful 
to use the doormat. Mrs. A. R. 


When Placing Pillows Under an Invalid 
try putting two lengthwise, with one cross- 
wise at the top, for the head. This arrange- 
ment will give a good deal of comfort, as 
found by A LATE HospiTAv PATIENT. 

For Cleaning an Automobile Veil 
here is a recipe given by a professional 
cleanser: Take one-half quantity of gasoline, 
and one-half soapsuds made with a good 
white soap. Put into a quart preserve-jar, 
and put the veil in, too. Screw on the top 
and leave for twenty-four hours, shaking 
occasionally; then pin the veil out flat on a 
sheet laid on the floor, untilitisdry. H.E. 


Use a Ma&nifying-Glass to Copy Patterns 
illustrated in magazines, like those for Irish 
crochet, neckwear, cross-stitch curtains, etc. 
It will simplify the work. With a large 
reading-glass stitches may be very easily 
counted. Mrs. W. R. D. 

Keep Flower Seeds in Pill Bottles 
and paste a label on the outside. These are 
very convenient. They should be tightly 
corked. M. L. W. 





In Decorating a Girl’s Room 


a touch of individuality may be 
given by stenciling her own name 
on the sill curtains. An excellent 
material] to use for such curtains 
would be cheesecloth, and the 
stenciling should be done along 
the upright edges. The stencil 
pattern for the letters should be 
about two inches high and an 
inch and a half in width, so that 
the effect shall not be like sign 
painting. Estimate carefully 
how much space will be needed 
for the name as a border of the 
curtain, separating each letter by 
a conventional design, or little 
flower somewhat smaller than the 
letters. Separate the words, like ‘‘ Marjorie 
Daw,” by using two flower forms. Do not 
put the letters and ornaments too close 
together. The space between should be as 
great as that occupied by the letters them- 
selves. Use Battenberg rings on the edge of 
the curtain, through which to slip the rod. 
There is also an ivorylike ring which is good 
for such a purpose. AJAM. 


People Living in Close Quarters 


may possibly like to take advantage of these 
ideas: A suitcase fitted up as a medicine- 
chest, covered with denim, if desired, con 
taining denim pockets in which to keep 
bottles, and having places also for a hot- 
water bag and reference books; a portfolio 
of envelopes of generous size, each neatly 
labeled, to hold pictures, recipes, clippings, 
etc.; asewing-screen, well filled, and of sucha 
size that it may be putinatrunk. L.B.S. 


A Small Board With Thumb Tacks in It 


is a good thing to keep on your desk, and a 
grape-basket cover just fills the bill. One of 
the tacks will keep secure a piece of paper on 
which daily memoranda of housekeeping 
ra pe may be written. When a paper is 
full put it aside and tack on another. Always 
date theitems. At the end of a week they may 
be copied into an account-book, but when 
time is precious it is much easier to jot them 
down roughly on the papers. Such mem- 
oranda are easily lost, but there is little 
danger when they are tacked on the little 
board. FLORIDA. 


To Prevent Plant Pots From Leaving a Mark 
on a table or shelf try this plan: First lay a 
linen cloth, if you wish to use one, on the 
table; then place upon it a piece of plain 
window-glass cut to fit the table. The 
flowerpots and saucers may rest safely on 
the glass which is easily cleaned whenever 
necessary. Mrs. G. B. V. 
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snciled Trimmings 

are a pretty idea, and as bands for a kimono 
are especially attractive. A kimono of natural 
color pongee, with bands of the same material 
stenciled in a design of green and lavender, 
would be very pretty. ONTARIO. 
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Hold Up Evening Gowns 


have colored elastic braid to match the skirt, 
and large enough to fit firmly below the 
hips. Sew on a hook and eye, fasten, and 
pull the skirt up just enough to keep it off 
the ground. NEw York. 
If There are Luncheons to be Put Up 

the work may be made much easier if the 
housewife has certain articles conveniently 
at hand. A shelf over the kitchen table is a 
good place to keep wrapping-paper, oiled 
paper cut of proper size, paper napkins, 
folded, a ball: of twine, paper boxes and 
wooden plates. Between the shelf and table 
hang the bread-knife, cake-knife and scissors. 
With all these accessories luncheons may 
often be got ready while the breakfast is 
cooking. Mrs. E. H. H. 


Write Out the Daily Bills-of-Fare 


for the use of a servant, and fasten the paper 
by a wall-clip over the kitchen table. If a 
new dish is given, requiring a recipe, either 
write out the recipe on the paper, or give the 
name of the book, with page number, where 
it is to be found. E. F. S. 


To Put Candles on a Cake 


decorate it with marshmallows while the 
icing is moist and stick the candles into these. 
Gum-drops also may be used. They act as 
candlesticks and catch any wax that runs 
down after the candles are lighted. 

M. L. H. 


Make a Bag for Your Parasols 


and put them away in it till next season. 
Make it of unbleached muslin, cut in V 
shape. Finish at the top with a draw-string. 
If the bag is designed to protect white para- 
sols make it of deep bluecambric. C.C.A. 


Since Pencils are Used All Over the House 
make a practice of keeping them in certain 
known places and thus save many steps: one 
on the hall-table by a memorandum pad, 
another by the telephone attached to a tab- 
let, still others on the desks, in the work- 
basket, by the order-list and near the ice and 
milk cards. St. Louis. 


Some Beginners in Photography 
may not know that, in developing their 
films, there is perhaps nothing more conve- 
nient for holding a film, while running it 
back and forth in a solution, than a pair of 
spring clothespins. They will take a firm 
grip upon it and keep the fingers clean. 
VERMONT. 





NOTE—This department is an “ Exchange’’ of ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, 
the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to 
contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will 


be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 


The Editor of **The Journal’s Exchange,’? The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Young Mothers Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 





The Young Mothers’ 
Registry 
Tec average baby cuts his 





teeth somewhat in this man- 

ner: about the fifth month he 
begins to drool more than he has 
before, the lower gum becomes 
swollen and somewhat inflamed, 
and between this time and the 
ninth month two lower central 
incisors appear. Next in order 
come the four upper incisors, or 
the middle teeth of the upper jaw; 
they appear at any time from the 
eighth to the twelfth month, so 





o=CIsrciep What Young 





a Mothers Ask Me 


When a Child Has Uric Acid 


I Kindly tell me if a child three 
0 years old will outgrow uric acid, 
i and what is the best cathartic I 
] could give. Please tell me also, 
what is it that a nursing mother 
f eats that is most liable to give colic 
I toanursing baby. CoLorRapo. 


Uric acid in the system is shown 
by many different symptoms: 
some of these are easier to over- 
come than others. If the child is 




















that by the time the baby is a 
year old he usually has six teeth. 
The other lower front teeth, and the four double 
teeth situated nearest the front, appear from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth month, so that 
at one year and a half the baby has twelve 
teeth. Next in order come the four canine 
teeth—the two upper ones being often spoken of 
as the ‘‘eye teeth,” and the two lower ones as 
the ‘‘stomach teeth.” Any time between the 
eighteenth and twenty-fourth month these may 
be expected, making the child have sixteen 
teeth at two years Between the twenty-fourth 
and the thirtieth month come the last teeth of 
this set, or the four back double teeth. By the 
time the child is two years and a half old he has 
twenty teeth, or what are often called the ‘‘milk 
teeth.” 

There are a number of things to be thought of 
while the baby is teething: one of them is the 
necessity of keeping his clothing dry when the 
drooling is very profuse. Little padded bibs are 
useful for this, and sometimes a small bib of 
waterproof material may be bound with tape 
and worn under the cotton bib. It is unwise 
to let wet clothing remain on the baby’s chest. 
He shows such a strong tendency to put every- 
thing he can find into his mouth at this time that 
he must be carefully watched to see that he 
does not get hold of small articles, such as pins, 
buttons, etc. It is not well to allow him to 
chew on very hard substances, like a hard rub- 
ber ring or an ivory rattle, but a soft rubber 
ring which is washed often and kept clean, or a 
teething-ring cracker may be given him to bite 
on at times. 

If the mother will wrap a piece of cotton 
firmly around her little finger, then dip it in 
boric acid solution or some other mild, cool- 
ing mouth wash, and rub the hot, swollen 
little gums several times a day it will often 
relieve the baby. Sometimes when the tooth is 
very near the surface it may be hastened through 
the gum by this rubbing. Doctors do not, as a 
rule, like to lance the gums unless the baby is 
really in severe pain, or there is high fever, or 
marked nervous symptoms are shown. 


What to Do When Disorders Occur 


ISORDERS that may really be attributed to 

teething are some fever, restlessness and fret- 
ting, loss of appetite for a few days, and a little 
temporary indigestion, such as occasional vomit- 
ing, curds in the bowel movements or green pas- 
sages. If the disturbance or symptoms continue 
for more than a day or two some other cause 
should be sought, or at least a doctor’s opinion be 
asked. Many babies who have died might have 
been saved if all their ills during infancy had 
not been laid to ‘‘only teething,” and if a doctor 
had been called in time, instead of trying various 
remedies advised by the neighbors until it was 
too late to help them. 

When there is fever or indigestion the child 
should be given a dose of castor oil at once, and 
his food weakened by adding more water or 
gruel to the formula; or, if he isa breast-fed baby, 
by giving the water or barley-water just before 
the breast and keeping him at the breast for a 
sorter interval. Plenty of pure, boiled water 
must be given between meals. 

Some babies have a strong tendency to con- 
stipation whenever they cut a tooth: in such 
cases more orange juice, oatmeal gruel, or pos- 
sibly milk of magnesia, may be needed for a 
few days. 

Earache is another very distressing symptom 
sometimes seen in teething babies. Dry heat 
in the shape of a hot flannel or hot-water bag 
should be applied to the ear, and a doctor asked 
to look into the ear if the pain continues. 

A few babies always have running at the nose, 
as if they had a cold, whenever a tooth is about 
to appear. The nasal passages must be kept 
clear by careful cleansing with boric acid solu- 
tion or dropping up a little pure olive oil. 

Convulsions have been known to be caused 
by teething, and in such a case the baby’s head 
must be kept cool by means of wet compresses 
or an ice-bag, and his feet and legs put in hot 
water or mustard water until they are red. A 
doctor should be summoned at once, and plenty 
of hot water be at hand in case he deems it 
best to give an entire warm bath. Convulsions 
caused by teething are not nearly so common, 
however, as many nervous young mothers have 
been taught to expect. 


Golden Rules for the Nursery 


“EACH the baby to be neat and orderly from 

the start, and do not pick up his playthings 
for him if he is able to do so himself. 

Do not excite the baby by rough play near 
his bedtime. 

Never use a go-cart or carriage unless it is 


large enough to be comfortable, and has good 





springs. 
NOTE—This department is to instruct mothers about 
their very young children—particularly as regards their 


health, diet, etc. Registry blanks have been prepared 
which Doctor Coolidge will furnish free. These blanks 
are to be filled out by mothers and returned to Doctor 
Coolidge, who will, from time to time, add such informa- 
tion as mothers may send. She will thus be better 
equipped to give advice in the future. Doctor Coolidge 
will also answer questions in The Journal. When an 
answer by mail is desired a stamped, addressed envel- 
ope must be inclosed. 


put on a proper diet and careful 
attention given to his daily care 
he will, in many casés, outgrow the difficulty. 
This is all I can tell you without knowing more 
about the child. Plenty of pure water should 
be given between meals, and his bowels kept 
open by laxative foods, not drugs. If you will 
send me a stamped envelope with your address 
I will mail you a diet list. Cabbage and toma- 
toes, if eaten by a mother, often give colic to 
a nursing baby. Anything that causes indiges- 
‘ tion in the mother is apt to give the baby colic. 


When to Begin School 


My little daughter is six years old and has 
never been to school. I have taught her at home, 
but soon we expect a new baby and I shall not 
have time for this. Do you think it would be 
better to send her to a public school or have a 
teacher forher athome? Sheisveryshy. Please 
send me a Registry blank for the new baby, as I 
wish to fill it out as soon as Baby arrives. 

Mrs. L. M. 

Send the little girl to school by all means. If 
she is shy she needs contact with other children 
to help her overcome this fault. Please mail me 
a stamped, addressed envelope if you wish the 
Registry blank. So many requests constantly 
come to me for these blanks that I must insist 
upon having the stamped envelopes before they 
can be mailed. 


Substitutes for Beef Juice 


I live far in the country, where the butcher 
comes only once a week, so I cannot get fresh 
beef every day for beef juice for my ten-month- 
old baby. What may I substitute on the days 
when I cannot get the beef? 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIBER. 

Give chicken broth, mutton broth or part of a 
coddled egg on the days when you cannot get 
the beef. 


Proper Weight for Eight-Month-Old Baby 


My baby, eight months old, weighed six 
pounds at birth and weighs seventeen now. 
Does he weigh as much as he ought to? I nurse 
him every three hours in the daytime, and two 
or three times at night. Please tell me if this is 
right SUBSCRIBER. 

The weight is all right, but you are nursing the 
baby too often at night. Nurse him at ten P.M. 
and then not again until six or seven A. M. 


A Child Should Not Eat Between Meals 


What do you think of graham crackers for 
babies a year old? My mother says to feed the 
baby these whenever she is hungry, but I have 
not done so yet. Mrs. K. 

To feed the baby graham crackers whenever 
she is hungry would be a great mistake, as a 
child should not be allowed to eat between her 
regular meals. One graham cracker with meals 
may be allowed if it is of a good make. It is 
often advisable to give these crackers with the 
dessert, especially if a child is a little constipated. 
No greater mistake can be made than to allow 
the baby constantly to eat between meals. This 
habit paves the way for chronic dyspepsia later. 


Wearing Socks in Winter 


My little boy, four years old, has pretty, 
plump legs and I want to let him continue to 
wear little short socks all winter if possible. Do 
you not think he would get used to them, and 
not feel the cold any more than he does on his 
face? A WASHINGTON MOTHER. 

I think you would be doing a most foolish and 
unwise thing if you let the poor child wear short 
socks all winter. In my opinion they should 
never be worn, and certainly not in cool weather. 
Children are so apt to have bowel and stomach 
troubles that it is very unwise to expose their 
legs te sudden chills. 


To Stop Tonzue-Sucking 


Our little girl, who is nearly four years old, 
sucks her tongue. We have tried every way to 
break her of it, but have not succeeded. Can 
you suggest anything? Mrs. M. 

This is a difficult habit to break, but you 
might try putting a drop of bitter aloes or 
quinine on the tip of her tongue every time you 
see her sucking it. 


Do Not Make the Nipple Hole Too Large 

Do you think too large a hole in the nipple 
could make a baby vomit? My baby seems to 
digest her food perfectly, but often vomits after 
a meal isdown. She takes the food very rapidly, 
and I have been told that I make the holes in the 
rubber nipples too large. INEXPERIENCED. 

Yes, I think too large a hole in the nipple 
might easily make the child throw up the food. 
Make the hole just large enough to allow the 
milk to drop through slowly when the bottle of 
milk is inverted. 

Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are, answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she will give any 
advice or answer any questions about the mothers them 
selves, but not about children. All letters must be accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Pure Irish Linen Waists 


EMBROIDERED BY HAND 


For $12° and $15° POSTAGE PAID 


The Latest New York Fall and Winter Tailored Models and 
Positively the Most Wonderful Values Ever Offered 



















































Our advice to you is to order both waists, 
and send in your order to-day. We pay ail 
mail or express charges, so simply send us the 
price of the waists, and if you do not con- 
sider them the greatest values you have ever 
seen, return them to us at our expense and 
we will refund your money. Read the de- 
tailed descriptions carefully. 


No. 2L55. Pure Irish Linen, Strictly Tailor-made and Hand 
Embroidered Waist. Never before has a pure linen 
waist of this quality and embroidered by hand been 
offered for anything like the price here quoted. 
The waist is strictly tat/or made throughout. 
Six tiny plaits on either side of front de- 
signed to give the yoke effect, while one- 
inch plait on either side gives the broad 
desirable Gibson effect. The front panel 
is daintily embroidered by hand in an ex- 
quisite floral design. The waist buttons 
to the side in front, buttoning through 
with dainty white pearl buttons. 
Sleeves are finished with stiff laun- 
dered cuffs, and with each waist we 
supply, without extra charge, a 
mannish turnover collar exactly as 
illustrated. We can furnish this 


waist in sizes 32 to 44 
$1.00 


bust measure. Postage 
Our New 


paid by us. _ Price, 

Fall and Winter 
Catalogue Now 
Ready, Sent Free 
Upon Applica- 
tion. Write 
For It 


. To-day 






















gest 
Fashion 
Catalogue 
issued in New ~ 
York. Has over 
1,000 illustrations \ 
of this Fall and Wine \. ey 
ter’s latest styles—Sent \. %%, . 
Free to any address. My f 


Write for a copy today. Remember we 
pay all mail or express charges to your 
town no matter where you live. 


a 
? 





When you examine the waists you buy from this 
advertisement, you will find attached this dain- 
ty woven label, It is not only a guarantee that 


these waists are of = Irish linen and 
are embroidered by hand, but the name 





“BELLAS HESS & CO.” is the seal of 
fashion’s approval. 


No. 2L56. This Waist is of Pure Irish 
Linen and while the quality of linen 
is-identically the same as used in 
the waist above, this model is de- 
signed more elaborately, so that in 
ordering both waists you get two 
entirely different effects. This 
waist is also strictly tailor made. 
It has six dainty tucks from shoul- 
der to waist line and two one-inch 
side plaits to give the desirable 
Gibson effect. Both panels in front 
are exquisitely embroidered by hand 
and there is a double row of hem- 
stitched veining on either side of 
the front box plait from collar to 
belt. Waist buttons through with 
fine white pearl buttons. 


A 








Sleeves 


are finished with stiff laundered 
cuffs and we supply also with this 
waist a high turnover mannish 
collar, exactly as illustrated. Sizes 


Postage paid by us. Price, #hoa 
wee BELLASHESS K.CO wx 
Catalogue“ BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. Charges to 

wy NEW YORK CITY,N.Y.  “"*"" 
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LOOK 
FOR THE DIAMOND 
You would quickly condemn a stylish 


shoe with a roughly finished seam — 
why overlook the eyelets? There are 
from six_to twenty-four of these in each 
shoe, They are very important. When 
worn “brassy” they mar the appearance 
of your foot. 














HOW SHALL I TELL 
MY CHILD? 


A Little Talk as Mother With Mother 
By Rose Woodallen Chapman 


Mrs, Chapman will be glad to answer questions by 
mail if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent her in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 





REN’T you afraid if you talk 
to the little children about 
these things that it will arouse 
their curiosity and make them 








DIAMOND 


FAST COLOR 
EYELETS 


ARE [HE ONLY shoe eyelets made with 
tops of solid color. They retain their bright, new 


a rance long after are worn out. 
! hey simply 


CAN’T WEAR “BRASSY.” 


When buying shoes look for the little diamond 
shaped <a trade mark slightly raised on 
the surface of the eyelets. Its presence is 
a guarantee of shoe quality. 
Ask your dealer about them, or write us 














for descriptive booklet. It's 
interesting 
UNITED FAST COLOR 
EYELET CO. 


Boston 





you can get as much | 


heat with one Aldine Fire- | 
place and save 60% of your fuel 
bill as from four common grates. 


This is because 
it is really a return 
draft stove in fire- 
place form. 85% of 
the heat is thrown 
out into the room 


instead of 85% | 
being wasted as in common grates. 


a SCNT 
Mission design 


It can be set in any chimney opening 
at half the cost of a common grate, no 
special chimney construction is neces- 
sary, no pipe to connect, extra large fire 
pot; made in seven 
patterns, at prices no ris 
higher than any goo [ii_ 
common grate. 











Send for our free 
booklet and see how an 
Aldine is suited to your 
needs. 50,000 nowinuse. 
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BB W07 4/8 CHAMBERS i 
THAT HEAT A/R DRAWN / | 
OFF THE FLOOR THROUGH | 


Rathbone Fireplace Mfg. Co. 
7109 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. 








11-inch 


Design 
Sandwich Plate Patented 
Dinner distinction! Hostesses valuing 


it find that one piece of ‘‘ Hawkes’? trans- 
forms the table. 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


is prized by connoisseurs for its flawless 
color, magnificent cutting and artistic line. 


Alt the best dealers. No piece without this 
trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If 
your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut 
Glass, write for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


Corticelli Silk 
As Corticelli costs | 
YOU nomorethan | 
poor silk,why dont | 
cl YOU use it? | 















think about tiem more than 
they would do otherwise?”’ 

If by maintaining absolute 
silence we could be sure of 
keeping our little ones from wondering about 
these mysteries of life it might ke well for us to 
follow that plan. But the events of daily life will 
force the question upon every child of average 
intelligence before he is six years old. 

He hears his mother tell some story of her 
girlhood, and he asks: ‘‘Was I there, Mother?” 

Discovering that he was not present his next 
question naturally is: ‘‘Where was I?” 

‘*You weren’t born yet,”’ says the mother. 

‘*What is it to be born?” asks the child. Or 
in other words: ‘‘Where did I come from?” 

Or today he is the only child; tomorrow he is 
told he has a baby brother or sister. Naturally 
he asks: ‘‘Where did the baby come from?” 
Indeed, how can he help asking it—or, at any 
rate, thinking it? 

The child revels in the innumerable mysteries 
of life that unfold themselves before his en- 
raptured vision from day today. There are so 
many of them that he cannot afford to waste 
his time and attention on that which is known. 
He must forge ever ahead to the unknown, sur- 
rounded, as it is, with the haze of mysteries. 

Moreover, we must remember that curiosity 
is only aroused by the unknown—the mysterious. 
Therefore the surest way to prevent his being 
curious for any length of time about the myster 
of life’s beginnings is to tell him about it in po 4 
a way that he feels that he understands it all. It 
then drops into the background of his mind, 
with the other facts he has acquired, while his 
attention is focused on some other fascinating 
problem. Thus, wise instruction saves him from 
giving undue attention to these questions. 

















Whén Mother Does Not Like to Tell 


‘1 THINK it would be a lovely plan to wait 
until my little girl is able to read, and then 
put a book into her hands that will tell her this 
story. ‘There must be such a book somewhere.”’ 
Aside from the question as to whether it is 
wise to wait so long before giving a child this 
information, I should be opposed to this plan 
because it seems to me to put a barrier between 
the mother and child. Will not the little girl 
wonder why her mother has never told her this 
story, but must put it into her hands in printed 
form? And then there are the innumerable 
questions that will come to the child’s mind as 
she reads: who is going to answer these for her? 
Or must she be left to start a search of her own 
among her mother’s books, and then in the 
libraries, to find something that will give her 
more information along the same line? 

If the mother feels unable to tell the story in 
her own words let her take the book and say to 
her child: ‘‘Come here, Daughter; I have a 
beautiful story to read to you. It’s a story that 
belongs to you and me, and Mother would tell it 
to you, only she’s afraid she wouldn’t be able to 
tell it just as she would like to, and so she’s 
going to read it.”” In this way the difficulty may 
be overcome, and yet the bond ketween mother 
and child strengthened as it should be. 


The Boy Who Has Been Told by Playmates 


RITES one troubled mother: ‘‘From little 

things I have overheard I’m inclined to think 
my boy of eight has already heard some things 
he shouldn’t from his playmates. Do you think 
I ought to talk to him about these things, and 
how can I do it?” , 

The best way to answer this is to tell how 
another mother solved this very difficulty. Be- 
fore Calling her son into the room she prepared 
two glasses of water—one fresh and clear, the 
other very muddy. Then, calling her son to her, 
she said: ‘‘Son, I want to talk to you a little 
while. But first I want to ask you a question. 
What is in those two glasses on the table?” 

The boy looked and answered: ‘‘ Water.” 

“‘Will you take a drink of this?” asked the 
mother, handing him the glass filled with muddy 
water, 

‘No, indeed,” said the boy in disgust. 

“Why not?” asked the mother in feigned 
surprise. ‘‘It’s water, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, but it’s muddy water.” 

‘*Well, then, will you take a drink of this?” 
handing him the other glass. 

“*Of course I will. That’s all right.” 

‘*How do you mean, all right?” 

‘Why, it’s clean.” 

‘‘Well now, my son,” said the mother, ‘I 
want to tell you some of the facts of life. You 
have heard something about them at school, 
and what you have heard may be the truth, but 
it’s muddied truth. What I shall tell you will be 
the absolute truth. It will be clean. You must 
choose for yourself which you will believe— 
which you will make a part of your own being.” 

The boy at once saw the point of the object- 
lesson, and made as wise a choice as regards the 
truth as he had made in the matter of the two 
glasses of water. 


NOTE -— Mrs. Chapman naturally cannot say what the 
Editor of The Journal can say, and what he is glad to Say 
here: that Mrs. Chapman has herself written and published 
one of the most effective little books on this subject ever 
written, and because it is privately published and cannot 
be generally had the Editor speaks of it here. It is called 
“‘The Moral Problem of the Children,”? and Mrs. Chap- 
man sells it for 25 cents, the money being devoted to a 
memorial to hermother. So far as the Editor has read the 
books on this subject it is by far the best little book that a 
mother can read who wants to tell the beautiful story to 
her child, for Mrs. Chapman tells in her little book ex- 
actly how and when she told her own child. Any mother 
can — and every mother should — get this little book by 
sending 25 cents to Mrs. Chapman, in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1, 1910 
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BURNHAMG& MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c and 15c Sizes 


| Is Really Fresh Codfish 


caught, cooked, slightly-salted and packed the same day. It is entirely different from the 
dried, over-salted, ‘‘ soak-over-night’’ kind sold in unsanitary packages. The perfect 
sanitary package, parchment lined, hermetically sealed without solder or acid, retains all 
the rich, delicate flavor of the fresh caught fish. 


Codfish Balls—Creamed Fish—Fish Hash—Fish Chowder 
and many other dainty fish dishes 


to be really delicious must be made from fresh Codfish. Wherever you may live and 
whatever the climate, you can have in Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes the most delicious 
fresh Codfish all the year round. 


Nearly every Grocer is now selling Burnham & Morrill Fish 





Flakes—there is a possibility that yours hasn’t it in stock, 

How To Get but will be glad to ant it for you from his jobber—or that you 
Burnham & Morrill = may immediately try Burnham & Morrill fish Flakes your- 
a self, we will gladly mail you a regular 10c size on receipt 

Fish Flakes ot 10c from you. It costs us 18c to do this—postage alone 


being llc. Acertain evidence of our faith in our product. 


GOOD EATING is a little book containing many newand original recipes and table 
hints, and is mailed Free upon request. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL COMPANY, Portland, Maine, U. S. A. 


| Packers of the Justly Celebrated Paris Sugar Corn 





















































Corn Muffins—Southern Style! 


EE the prize recipe in the 
Cook Book. It calls for 


part Kingsford’s. 


For Tea Biscuit, Gems and Waffles, the best 
cooks mix Kingsford’s with the flour. 
(Cook Book gives quantity. ) 


eat 


makes the daintiest cakes you ever 
tasted for afternoon tea or to serve 
with iced lemonade. (Find recipe 

for ‘*Cornstarch Cakes’’ in the 
Cook Book. ) 


Many delightful, seasonable des- 
serts among the 168 as ; 
“best”? recipes 
Cook Book 
“A,” ““What a 
Cook Ought to 
Know About Corn 
Starch.”’ Jt ts free. 
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Send forit. Yournameon — |&3)| | 9 t< 
a post card will bring it. |£z) | “ee 
T. KINGSFORD & SON (CORN STARCH 


Oswego, N.Y. 


National Starch C y,8 | 
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Amateur Photographers 


Find added pleasure and encourage- 
ment in their work as a result of our 
ability to obtain forthem the maxi- 
mun of quality from their negatives. 
We are the largest operaturs tin the 
United States, developing and 
printing exclusively for ama- 
teur photographers. Theresults 
obtained by our chemists have 
proven to thousands of ama- 
teurs in all parts of the world 
that the most gratifying results 
can only be obtained by en- 
trusting the developing and 
printing, of their films to men 
who have been qualified by 
years of experience to manipu- 
late them. 


Developing: Brownie No. 1 and 2 














The Good Housekeeper | 


Will See That There Are No Rats 
or Cockroaches in Her Home 


Nothing is more discouraging to the 
careful housekeeper than to have rats, 
cockroaches or other vermin in her home, 
especially when she has visitors. 

Any annoyance of this kind is entirely 
needless if she will get a box of Stearns’ 
Electric Rat and Roach Paste, which will 
driverats and mice out of the house to 
die and rid the house of the cockroach 
pest in a single night. Pe 


Stearns’ Electric Paste is sold by druggists every- Bere _ Films 5c. All other sizes of Roll 
where, or sent EXPRESS PREPAID on } " Hints ro Films 6 to 12 exposures, 10c per roll. 


receipt of price. 2 


oz. box 25c. 16 oz. box $1.00. 


Stearns’ Electric Paste Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Amateurs,’’ 
and complete 
| price list, 
FREE, 


STEMMERMAN  54Howe Ave. 
Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. 























Special Bargains 
in Willow Plumes 


We want every woman in America to | 
have one of our beautiful Willow Plumes, | 
made of carefully selected stock and at 4 
the regular price. 17 inch, $5.00. 
19 inch, $7.50. 21 inch,'$10.00. 
Money refunded promptly if not as represented. Your 
old ostrich feathers made into willow plumes. 

Write to-day for catalogue 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 237, 21 Quincy St., Chicago 


Children Love Ralston 


Breakfast Food — it’s so tasty and satisfying. 
Pure, digestible, building-up food, too—the rich, 
Cooks in one- 









vital part of selected wheat kernels. 

fourth the time of oats —justtry a 15c package. 

RALSTON PURINA MILLS, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
“Where Purity is Paramount.” 
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Tf You 
LVecd 
Money 


Commencing 
with this issue 
THE LADIES’ 
HomMeE JOURNAL 
will be issued 
twice a month— 
24 numbers for 


$1.50. 
There shouldn’t be 


much trouble in inducing 
women to subscribe on 
that basis, but we want to 
make the change known 
to every woman in the 
United States this Fall 
and Winter. If you will 
help us to do it we will 
pay you liberally for your 


assistance. 


To any woman who 
will give either all or a 
part of her time to ob- 
taining subscription orders 
on the new basis we will 
pay not only a salary but a 
commission on each new 
subscription or renewal 
forwarded. Many thou- 
sands of women have been 
doing this in the past, 
but the opportunities for 
successful work are now 
immensely increased. 


There is no expense to 
you. A line of inquiry 
will bring all details. 


Circulation Department 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


















THE LATEST WORD IN 
EMBROIDERY 


Latest patterns for all kinds of embroidery work 
are now furnished in KAUMAGRAPHS. Give 
sharp, beautiful, clear outline on any material 
without muss or trouble. 

Cost 5c and 10c each. New illustrated Embroidery Book 
and Dutch Collar, or set of 24 of «ne initial sent for 10c. 
Address KAUMAGRAPH] COMPANY 
114 West 32nd Street, New York 



























Fleur de Lys Brand r 


Invisible 





Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 
** Purbanne’’— Extra large, all over pouch net with draw- 
String and pins, adapted to Grecian style coiffure. 10 

A-1-Quality. The most popular net offered ie, Oe c 
**Coro-net’’— Extra Jarge all over, tearproof fringe . 10¢ 
**Con-tour’’— Extra large; patent fastening, all over pouch 
net, conforms to any style coiffure, keeps color, durable, 15¢ 
Send P. O. Order or coin tf unable to buy from local dealer. 


Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 459 Broadway, New York 


HAIR NETS ‘= 
































MONEY-MAKING 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
By Florence Magill Wallace 








TI HE majority of the letters re- 
sn ceived from my new friends 
T among the entertainment 








[ 1 givers are requests for appro- 

priate entertainments for the 
a []| different church societies, lit- 
| Be erary clubs, the numerous 
lodges, schools, young men’s 
societies and women’s leagues. The entertain- 
ments suitable for the dramatic clubs and lodges 
are not always appropriate for young people’s 
literary and church societies, but there are plenty 
of good entertainments published to meet the 
needs of all. 

A number of churches have societies that 
sometimes find it necessary to give entertain- 
ments for the benefit of the church. I wish 
that we might go back to the old-fashioned 
idea of giving one-tenth of our income, great 
or small, for the maintenance of the church. If 
entertainments must be given let them be of 
the highest order. If musical, have the best 
music; if literary, choose the best in literature. 
Do not, for instance, give the ‘‘ District School” 
in the audience-room of your church. There are 
several reasons why this should not be, but one 
important reason is that the entertainment 
should not be ‘‘funny” when given in the place 






































_of worship. The other reasons would cause so 


much argument that I will not mention them. 
If you must use the audience-room give some- 
thing similar to the ‘‘Famous Paintings” in 
tableau, with musical accompaniment — the 
cantata of ‘‘Ruth” in costume, or perhaps the 
‘*Old-Time Concert” by your choir. I have seen 
the ‘‘Lullabies of Nations” given by the pupils 
of the Sunday-school, and it seemed perfectly 
suitable. You would enjoy looking up these 
songs, and hearing them sung by members of 
your Sunday-school, dressed in the costumes of 
the country which they represent. The junior 
choir of the school could assist with the choruses. 
I do not know what to suggest for our lullaby, as 
England claims the songs ‘‘Sweet and Low” and 
‘“‘Hush, My Dear, Lie Still and Slumber.” I 
think I like the ‘‘Slumber Boat” as well as any 
of the well-known lullabies. A book entitled 
“*Cradle Songs of the Nations” is published. 


Make a Good Selection 


O NOT depend entirely upon others to choose 

your entertainment for you, you know so 
much better than they the talent your town 
affords, and the sentiment you wish to impress 
upon your audience. Not long ago the play ‘‘Two 
Little Rebels” was recommended to a Society 
of the W. R. C. in a Western town I know. 
Perhaps the party who mentioned it did not 
know that W. R. C. meant Women’s Relicf 
Corps, or perhaps they recommended it because 
the little play is very well written, and they did 
not realize that the sentiment of the story would 
not appeal especially to this Society. Send for 
catalogues to the different publishing houses, 
which give very good descriptions of their many 
different entertainments. 

Children’s entertainments are the most inter- 
esting of any of the amateur affairs, if children 
are taught to give their own natural interpre- 
tation of a song or a verse. Of course they will 
imitate their elders, but do not try to teach 
them how to do it. Many times an audience is 
disappointed because the little ones appear so 
unnatural. Perhaps the fault lies with too much 
rouge and the heavy eyebrow-pencil. Children 
seldom need ‘‘makeup” of any sort. 


Selections That Will Amuse 


NE of my new friends wrote me that her 

“‘town folks” demanded something light 
and amusing as they were tired of the ‘‘serious 
drama.” She seemed to regret the fact that 
they were not serious-minded. I wanted to tell 
her what the old German professor remarked 
in such an instance: ‘‘Vell, of course dis is so, 
dese Americans must laff always, because, vell, 
because dis is America.”” Of course we must 
laugh; we have nothing to make us enjoy the 
serious side of amateur plays. I can’t very well 
tell you what will make your audience laugh; 
it all depends upon your viewpoint of fun. I 
know one thing that is not funny, often used in 
amateur entertainments, the personal “ jokes” 
upon some of your patrons who have paid the 
admission price to be amused. 

Some of the sketches and monologues con- 
sidered really funny are included in the following 
list: 

The Bachelors’ Con- Engaging Janet 

gress Mrs. Oakley ’s Telephone 
The Ice Man Millions in It 
The Suffragette Ze Modern English 
The Sightseeing Car Tommy’s Wife 
The Arctic Architects The Teeth of the Gift 
Mrs. Flynn’s Boarders Horse 
The Straw Man Yellow Roses 


Have You Tried a New Entertainment? 


EW ideas are continually springing up in the 

way of entertainments. I wish I could hear 
of all of them, and then tell you how they have 
succeeded; but I can only occupy my own little 
corner, and although it is a very busy one I can- 
not tell you what is being done in all the other 
corners unless you are willing to tell me what 
you are doing in yours, for the sake of those who 
need their corners brightened. You remember 
the little Sunday-school song, ‘‘You in Your 
Small Corner and Iin Mine.” Perhaps you might 
want to help ‘‘shine up” some of the dim ones. 
If so won’t you write to me and tell me what 
has been done lately in the entertainment line in 
your society? I will call it the Entertainment 
Corner, and thus give out your help, if not 
through this column then through personal cor- 
respondence, to those who need it as they ask 
me for it. I have found the greatest satisfac- 
tion in life is to be of help. 


NOTE—For the help of the readers of this magazine 
who find it necessary to give large public entertainments 
for the maintenance of playgrounds, hospitals, libraries, 
etc., Mrs. Wallace will give personal advice by mail to 
any correspondent addressing her in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and inclosing an addressed, stamped 
envelope. 
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Time was, in the old Colo- 
nial days, when the First Lady 
of the White House and the women 
about her imported their foot-wear from 


the shops of Paris; had to, to be well dressed. 


Then came the workers to New England, and the shoe in- 
dustry flourished amain along the North Atlantic seaboard. 
That ascendancy has now moved west in its turn, until today the 
heart and center of the shoe industry of America is in St. Louis. 
We believe that the best shoes obtainable, judged by good 
Jeather, skilled workmanship, artistic lines of 
the lasts, form, fit and finish, are the 


White House Shoes 4 


FOR MEN—FOR WOMEN i ff 

















because they are all, in all, that perfect shoes cam be. At 
least we do all that good makers of good shoes can do to 
have them so. 

Your dealer has our make, or he wi// have, when you 

tell him you won’t have any other. 
Prices $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 per pair. 
Write for STYLE BOOKLET. 

White House Shoes are made by the same great 

house that manufactures the famous Buster 

Brown Blue Ribbon Shoes—for boys, for girls — 

the best there are for youngsters. 


The Brown Shoe Company, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
BROWN'S 


MAR 
MEANS QUALITY 
STYLE A14.—Ladies’ ‘‘ White House” 
Patent Leather, Button, Bristol Last. 
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" WISTWEVE RENTON (REMONT 


A handsome, durable Another grade of wool Still another quality, a 


toned effects in many 
beautiful patterns. A\ll 
sizes and colors, A 
high grade floor cover- 
ing for all the year 
around. Looks and 
wears better than a 
carpet costing more. 


price. ever offered in a floor 
Send for booklet 
in colors showing ever made. Ask your 
designs in all three dealer to show you all 
lines, of these wool and 
ropestock rugs. 


covering of low cost 


TWISTWEVE, 
TRENTON and 
TREMONT. 


PLYMOUTH MILLS 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


and artistic rug made and ropestock rug with rug of good weight and 
of all-wool yarn and many of the TWIST- excellent appearance 
a stat, “Tae WEVE merits, but sold at a very little 
P P 7 somewhat lower in price. The best value 








SCHOOL Boarding Schools and Colleges 
require the use of ee 
~ il 
CASH’S Woven Names _ 
Any name Interwoven with @.& 
fine white cambric tape as .O?P 
the tape is being nade, in Ag 
guaranteed washable #.' 
























Less than the material alone would cost if you 
bought in the ordinary way. Direct from 
the maker to you, is the secret of 


color. You would have Le, Look | | | our low prices. 

to ravel the entire Cp for = . 

fabric to get the  p. $ this Children’s School Aprons 
name off. Accept C4 





no substitute. *'s* 
| | Ordersfilledina or, 
| yr. Orders 
filled at y 
e a De 


If Choice of best quality gingham $ 
your aprons or fine lawn ones hav- 

A ing bib and ruffles hem- for 
wie stitched. 


Sizes 2 to 10 years. 













Our free catalog illustrates and describes all 


ry not sup- adi r he 
store. oo ply you vel fae varieties of aprons for women and children, 
Pie this, send us era ranging in price from 4 for $1 upwards, 
a) his name and ‘TRACE MARK. in addition to our complete assortment of 
4 $1.25 for 6 doz. Tapes, full name house dresses, waists, underwear 
Sor $2.00 for 12 doz. Tapes. full name children’s sleeping-garments, 
yy 15c. for 6 doz. Tapes, 3 initials only rompers, etc. 


$1.20 for 12 doz. Tapes, 3 initials only 
J. & J. CASH, Limited 

(Established in England over half a century) 
Write to our American factortes at 


218 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 


Consumers’A pron Co, 
£0 Clymer Street 


Brooklyn,N.Y. 

















charges f 
prepaid and , »«. 
goods guaran 


teed as represented 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2.00 

We will trust you ten days. Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, ¢ we \ ill maila 22 
inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
If you find ita big bargain, remit 
or sell3and GET YOURSWIT¢ 
shadesa little more. Ir se 5¢ post 


book showing litest style of 1 
high grade switches, , 1 Irs, w 
AnnaAyers.Dpt.240,19Qu'ncySt. Chicago, 














THE KETTLE SPOON REST. 


| Made of Aluminum-—it will not rust. Hangs on inside of kettle and 
allows the drip from spoon to 
return to food being cooked 
No spots on stove or floor. Es- 





pecially convenient during pre- 
serving season, At stores or by 
mail, 10 cents. Agents Wanted. 
Send for list of other kitchen 
necessities, including new Alumi- 
num Initial Jelly Moulds, 


THE BARNARD CO. 
Dept. 55 Boston, Mass. 
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ASKETS of solid 
bronze—massive and 
ever -enduring — 
were until a few 
years ago the tribute of nations 
to departed Kings and leaders. 
This Company has now brought 


them within the reach of private 
means and their use is becoming 
more and more frequent. 


National Bronze Caskets are 
exhibited at the branches listed 
below, together with caskets of 
genuine African Mahogany, of 
quartered oak and other staunch 
woods, and cloth covered caskets 
in a wide variety of designs. 
Write for the booklet—"*The National 
Bronze,’ fully descriptive, and contain 


ing an interesting history of the ternal 
Metal, Address: 3 1W. 29th St.,New York. 


NATIONAL CASKET CO. 


Albany; Alleghenv; Balimore; Boston; 
Brooklyn ; Buffalo; Chicago; Kast Cambridge; 
Harlem: Hoboken; Indianapolis; Louisville; 
New Haven; Nashville; New York City; 
Oneida; Philadelphia; Pittsburg ; Rochester ; 
Scranton; Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg. 


Regularly established funeral directors 
everywhere furnish National Caskets. 
e do not sell at retail. 











ENATIONAL® « 































LIFEBUL 


Y 
SOAP 


is the soap of the century 
because it meets the ad- 
vanced Scientific requirements 
of sterilized cleanness. It is germ- 
icidal and antiseptic; 
it cleans and dis- 
infects at the 
same time. 


LIFEBUOY 


Soap 


For Toilet, Bath 
and Shampoo 





wins its way wherever used 
by its perfect cleansing prop- 
erties and its protection 
from contagion and 
fection. 


in- 
It gives double 
service fora single 
price. 


All 
me Byatt-s-aties 
and Grocers 





Lever Bros. Co, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








ROOK 
CARDS 


For Playing the Famous Games 
“Rook” “Parkette” 
“Tuxedo” “High 14,” 
etc., with very clear rules for the 10 Splendid Games, 
JUST what has long been needed in every Home in the land. 

Fine cards 50 cts. Sold everywhere or by mail from us. 


We who have published so many successful games guaran- 
tee you'll like it. Your money back if you don't. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Salem, Mass., or Flatiron Building, New York 
19 Ivy Lane, London 


Sole Makers of Rook Cards, Pit, Ping-Pong. 
Pastime Picture Puzzles 50 cents to $10.00 each. 

















FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


100 $5.40 


Angeuscon rigt oo 5 : uding two sets of 
Sa xpress Pai ing Ca Engraved in Scri 
Style, 90c. ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut &t., Phila. 




















DOWN HOME WITH 
JENNIE ALLEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


He looked awful sober at that and then he 
says, all of a sudden, “Yes, Granny, I vow I 
will if it’s a possible thing—and it aint too 
late,’ he added in a tone too low for her to 
ketch. 

Thén he shook hands all around without 
speaking a word, but the look he give Lois 
meant more than any words. 


PROVIDENCE, Febuerry 28, 5 P. M. 

S PRETTY a snow storm as ever I saw, so 
calm and soft and still and the flakes so big 
youxcan pick a single one out in the air and 
watch where its agoing to light same as if it 
was a bird. Lois is asetting by the winder and 
looking out at it. She’s awearing one of her 
pretty, soft white woolen house dresses and the 
thought comes to me as she sets there, her 
young face close to the winder looking so 
thoughtful out that the snow might look in at 
whiteness as white as its own self. She’s been 
to home all day because she has took a cold 
and I wouldn’t let her go up to the colledge. 
It seems a pitty there aint any one but jest me 
to see sech prettyness. I expeck it comes from 
a feeling that young girl beauty and freshness 
aint so very differant from the snow-flakes— 
it’s so transitive. The snow-flake has a minute 
and you can give the other 6 years, Lut one 
way you look at it 6 years seems a minute in a 
long life. I’ve heard it said that a woman can 
become an angel but she can’t ever be a girl 


again. 

Fhe I’d stopped writing and Lois and I had 
set silent in the twilight for a little spell, she 

says very slow, and almost as if she was atalking 

to herself, ‘‘] wonder what she was like—the 

girl that Professor Walworth loved. I wish he 

had told me something about her.” 

‘You didn’t give him no encouragement to,” 
I reminded her. ‘‘I didn’t know, Lois, that you 
could be so cold and distant as you was to him. 
I guess he felt it.” 

‘*O Aunty, do you think he’d care whether I 
showed any interest or not? 
cant before him.” 

** You didn’t look insinigifant.” 

**But do you think I wasn’t cordial enough ? 
And do you think he noticed it—and cared?” 

“J couldn’t see his face but I jedged by his 
vocal tones that he was atrying to get jest one 
relaxing word from you Lefore he started to go. 
Taint strange he thought you felt awful hard 
towards him on account of him reporting about 
Dorr and geting him expelled. It was hard 
enough for him to do sech a thing, dear, without 
you letting him think you blamed him.” 

‘*Blamed him. It was splendid of him.” 
Then, after a pause, ‘‘I wonder if she wouldn’t 
have relented if she reely knew how fine he was. 
I wonder if she reely knew him at all.” 


THE SAME EVENING. 


I feel so insinigifi- 


2233 Just then I saw the tall figger of a man acom- 
ing along the street, that paused and looked up 
and then come up our steps. It was agetting 
duskier but I could see even through the snow 
who it was. Lois had jest been asaying that she 
would hate to see that beautiful covering of 
snow on the street marred up by a foot-print, 
but I guess it would make a differance whose 
prints they was. 

He said he’d come to sce if Lois was sick on 
account of us not having no telephone in the 
house. I left them in the parlor while I went to 
get a lamp, but didn’t hurry back with it on 
account of it not being quite dark enough for 
one yet and being time for me to start in 
agetting supper ready. She must have been 
more sosheble with him than what she was 
before because they got to referring about what 
he’d said about his past because as I was asetting 
the table in the nex room I heard quite a lot of 
what was said. 

‘*Would you like to have me tell you about 
her?” I heard him say. 

‘**O I should like so much to hear about her,” 
says Lois. ‘‘ You said she was beautiful?” 

‘“‘Very. She was small and vivid and glowing, 
full of caprice, yet full of unspeakable charm. It 
was many years ago that I knew her, yet in all 
the years since, I have never met a woman who 
possessed the magnetical quality that was hers. 
To be sure I saw all with a boy’s adoring eyes 
but as I look back I can see that her influence 
must have been the same with all. She was very 
young—scarcely more than a child—yet even 
then she could not fail to reckernize her power. 
She had the whole of her small social cercle at 
her feet. Had she lived she would have been a 
great power—in some way.” 

“She died?” Lois voice was very low 
pitying. 

**Yes, soon afterward.”? Then his voice got 
lower and I didn’t hear much more until he 
said, ‘‘I was a teacher in the small Maine town 
that was her home. She _? 


and 





2&8 At this Lois riz up and went over and stood 
near him, ‘‘ May I ask how long it was ago?” 

‘*Nearly nineteen years” with the exactment 
of a person that’s got reason to mark off every 
year distinck. 

‘*Was she Annis Spinney?” 

‘*Annis Spinney?” There was amazement in 
his voice. ‘‘What do you know of her?” 

Then Lois says, “I am Annis Spinney’s 
daughter.”’ 


CONCLUDED IN THE OCTOBER 1 JOURNAL 
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Dumb; 
Five Million, Eloquent 


If there were only one tele- 
phone in the world it would 
be exhibited in a glass case as 
a curiosity. 


mechanism of universal com- 
munication. 


To meet the manifold needs 
of telephone users the Bell 
System has been built, and 
today enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to talk with one 
another, from five million 
telephones. 


Even in its simplest form 
telephone talk requires a sec- 
ond instrument with connect- 
ing wires and other accessories. 


For real, useful telephone 
service, there must be a com- 
prehensive system of lines, 
exchanges, switchboards and 
auxiliary equipment, with an 
army of attendants always on 
duty. 


Such service cannot be ren- 
dered by any system which 
does not cover with its ex- 
changes and connecting lines 
the whole country. 


The Bell System meets the 
needs of the whole public for 
a telephone service that is 
united, direct and universal. 


Connected with such a sys- 
tem a telephone instrument 
ceases to be a curiosity, but 
becomes part of the great 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 














Denison 
GUMMED LABELS 


PLAIN AND PRINTED 

For marking in orderly and convenient manner 
the contents of Preserve and Medicine Closets, 
Storeroom, Pantry, Desk, etc. 
LABELS FOR 

Boxes Photos 
Bottles Books Stamps 
Drawers Packages Specimens 


and many another label 
of handy shape and size 


Jars 


Gummed Initial and Festival Seals, 
Gold Stars for Kindergarten Use 


JUST NOW YOU NEED 
Dennison’s Book of 360 


FRINTED PRESERVE LABELS 
30 cents, postpaid 


Dennison ‘Seo. 


THE TAG MAKERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 











Takes DIRT OUT of WOOL GOODS) 


(s all 
Hm The Colors Won’t Run Hand H is the greatest cleaner of the 


age for Blankets, Carpets, Silks, Wear- 
ing Apparel, Woodwork, and everything around the house. 


Does better work, and contains nothing 
epeeee, the most delic: ite fabric—no “ soap grease”’— no strong chemicals. It will save you money 
and wor 


Don’t buy any cleaning preparation until you have tried H and H. Sample FREE, if not at 
your dealer’s. Give dealer’s nume when writing. 


\ T T. W. HENRY, Manufacturer H and H, 162 Court Avenue, DES MOINES, 1OWA / 


NGRAVED EDDING ARDS 


The name“Everett Wolly’ Co.” has been asso- =e: Invitations, $7.00; Samples upon request. Our book 
ciated for a generation wil th the highest quality ah ee itional 100. $2.00: deliv- on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 
edding Invitations at reasonable prices. ered anywhere in the United States. Address. 2 South 11th Street. 


VERE — 2 ADD EY RICHMOND 


eVIRGINIA. 
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When | was a Bride in Paris 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


The girl was ashamed, and with downcast 
eyes started to leave the room. 

‘*Where is Monsieur Delorme?” I queried. 

I gathered from the tearful nod of her head 
that the gentleman in question had been left 
standing on the mat in the entrance hall, the 
house door still open. I rebuked her, apologized 
as best I could to Monsieur Delorme, and then 
the incident was forgotten. 

A few hours later a gentle knock came at my 
door and a soft voice announced: 

‘*Madame, if you please, there’s a gentleman 
in the salon who would like to speak to you.” 

Priding myself on the good effect of the morn- 
ing’s lesson I made my way toward the drawing- 
room; not, however, without taking pains to sce 
that my hair was neatly arranged and my frock 
presentable. I turned, opened the door, pre- 
pared to smile. 

‘*Did you wish to see fs 

I got no further. The remainder of my speech 
was frozen on my tongue, for on a chair sat a 
sturdy, white-aproned butcher boy. 

“Yes, Ma’am. I wanted to know if you’d 
have beef or mutton today?” 





2%3§8 About this time we received an unexpected 
visit from my father from America, whose 


French, though a bit rusty, served its purpose - 


when he wished to get about Paris. 

One evening my husband and I went to dine 
with friends, and my father went to the theater. 
As we passed the concierge’s lodge on our return 
home I noticed that ours was the only candle 
remaining, so I judged that my father had come 
in ahead of us. As I mounted the stairs I became 
aware that some one was ringing most violently 
at the door of a near-by apartment, and at 
every step the sound grew more and more 
audible. I hastened my pace, thinking all the 
time of accidents or murder, when, to my aston- 
ishment on reaching our landing, I found thet 
the ringing came from within, yet that no ore 
was pushing the bell. My husband put the kcy 
into the latch. The door opened. All was dark 
and apparently serene inside, yet from the di- 
rection of my father’s room came the weirdest 
sounds imaginable. I fairly flew in that direc- 
tion, and, never stopping to knock, burst in at 
the door. 

The heavy velvet curtains were half drawn 
across the window, and close to them was Mar- 
guerite, nightcapped and candle in hand, jab- 
bering Breton and gazing vaguely into the air. 
In like position stood my father,* who had 
managed to climb upon the table, and, keep- 
ing his balance, Heaven knows how, he was 
wildly turning over with one hand the pages of 
a small volume entitled ‘‘Useful French Con- 
versation.”” His knowledge of that language 
had forsaken him and he was shouting in English 
to Marguerite, who tried to make him compre- 
hend her native tongue. And, above all the 
noise, the electric bell could be heard ringing 
merrily on. 

I was then too nervous to appreciate the 
humor of the situation, and even my father 
failed to see its comic side, so engrossed was he 
in what he was doing. 

Our entrance caused a lull in the conversation, 
and I gathered that in shutting his curtains my 
father had evidently pulled them in such a 
manner as to entangle the electric bell cord 
which followed the cornice above the window. 
That was half an hour before, and the bell had 
been ringing ever since! 

Marguzerite, terrorstricken, had soon arrived 
on the scene. My father had gesticulated, 
pantomimed; they had both tried every avail- 
able means of reaching the wire to cut it, Lut 
the ceiling was very high and they were both so 
short! Marguerite was yet too unaccustomed 
to the house to know where the main battery 
was, and my father had hunted in vain to find 
it, so he was making a last desperate effort to 
explain to the maid that they must reach the 
wire, when we arrived on the scene. 


22393 As time went on Marguerite grew accus- 
tomed to our ways and we became acquainted 
with hers, so that at the end of a year we hardly 
remarked any slight eccentricity committed Ly 
our admirable servant. She made few friends, 
which pleased me just as well, and, in spite of 
my urging her to go out with another Breton 
maid who lived close by, she never seemed 
anxious to see Paris. But one spring day I 
informed Marguerite that the following Satur- 
day I was going by boat to St. Cloud and that 
she was to accompany me. The idea seemed to 
please her, and toward the end of the week she 
asked permission to go with our concierge to a 
neighboring store in order to purchase some 
necessities for our promenade. 

I gave my consent and off she went. 

Saturday came and Marguerite seemed un- 
usually excited. We had set two o’clock as the 
hour of our departure, and the morning seemed 
to drag for her. We lunched early, and after 
that my maid disappeared. 

At the appointed hour I rang the bell, but no 
one answered. I put on my coat and gloves and 
then rang again. No response. Becoming im- 
patient I rang impetuously, and I could hear 
familiar steps running through the apartment 
toward my door. 

“*Come in!” I called before Marguerite had 
time to knock. 

She obeyed my summons, and on looking up I 
understood why she had not answered my first 
call. There she stood ready to accompany me, 
but in such a garb as I have never seen before 
or since; and I had much difficulty in recog- 
nizing our sober little Breton servant beneath 
a hat that was top-heavy with brilliant roses. 
A lace ruche finished off a stiff collar that im- 
prisoned her neck so that she could hardly turn 
her head, and as my eyes glanced down the pink 
blouse I became aware that Marguerite had 
suddenly developed hips and a wasplike waist. 

‘‘Why, Marguerite, who told you to buy 
corsets?” I gasped. 

‘The concierge, Madame. She said I looked 
countrified in my black dress and cap.” 

* It will add interest to the scene here described 
by explaining that Madame Huard, the writer of 
this article, is the daughter of Mr. Francis Wilson, 
the well-known comedian. 


She got no further, for she read disapproval 
on my face and was seized with a desire to weep. 
But the relentless corset was laced in so tight that 
she could hardly draw her breath, and making a 
wild and despairing gesture she disappeared. 

I followed her to the kitchen, where my aid 
was needed to extract her from her armor, and, 
half scolding, half mocking, I bade my penitent 
protégée go and dress herself properly, com- 
fortably and as speedily as possible so that our 
afternoon should not be entirely lost. 

I was a bit disappointed at Targwerite’s lack 
of enthusiasm over the beauties encountered on 
our excursion, so I was obliged to content myself 
by reflecting that, like most Bretons, Marguerite 
was timid, unobserving and emotionless. My 
first and last conjectures proved correct, but the 
following day, when my maid came and begged 
me to write a letter for her, I realized my error 
as to her qualities of observation. I asked her 
to dictate, and this is what I wrote: 


‘‘My dear Sister: Yesterday I went for a promen- 
ade with Madame. I passed lots of houses, some 
lovely churches, and in a store window three of the 
biggest cabbages I ever saw.” 


92$3 That summer an American friend happened 
to be in Paris, so we invited her to spend the even- 
ing of July Fourth with us and join in a modest 
celebration which we share annually with what- 
ever American friends happen to be in the 
capital. I had scoured the city to procure the 
necessities for a typical Yankee dinner, but 
turkey and cranberry sauce being out of sea- 
son, and green corn and watermelon unknown 
quantities in France, I was finally obliged to 
serve duck and content my patriotism by deco- 
rating the bird with our National emblems. At 
the last moment my husband decided that it 
would be far more amusing if we fired a blank 
cartridge and let the flag-adorned duck be 
ushered into the dining-room to the strains of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.’?’ So when the 
propitious moment arrived I managed to slip 
away from the table. 

‘“‘“Are you ready?” shouted my husband. 
‘Then go!” 

Bang went the shot and I struck up on the 
piano. But I didn’t get very far, for almost 
instantly a tremendous crash from the direc- 
tion of the dining-room door foreboded some 
misfortune. 

‘Marguerite! Good Heavens! We forgot to 
warn her!” were the thoughts that flashed into 
my mind, and I arrived on the scene of action 
to find my trembling servant sprawling on the 
floor ’mid the duck and green peas. 

We were obliged to explain and excuse matters 
to our guest, who kindly seized the humorous 
side of the incident, while I persuaded Marguerite 
that we had no intention of shooting her, and 
that my dinner would be spoiled and I disgraced 
if she didn’t calm herself and save the day by 
serving the remaining courses. Presently her 
courage returned and she seemed to try to make 
us forget the misfortune by applying herself most 
zealously to her task. All went well until at 
dessert we began pulling paper snappers. As 
the first one exploded Marguerite turned pale 
and beat a hasty retreat toward the kitchen, 
whence it was absolutely impossible to coax her! 


g3 Marguerite had been with us nearly three 
years when one afternoon a loud clamor in the 
street below drew me to one of the front windows, 
and on peeking out between the blinds I saw 
that the uproar had likewise drawn many others 
to their windows. 

Our house faces the river, and seated on the 
embankment wall were seven or eight tawny- 
skinned bluejackets who were drawling out a 
name in chorus. 

I listened more attentively. 

“*Mar-gue-rite Guil-lou! Mar-gue-rite Guil- 
lou!” 

It took me some time to realize that these 
lusty appeals were for my maid, and when 
finally I did I turned into the room, rang for the 
girl and bade her show herself as quickly as pos- 
sible so as to quell the noise. 

Presently I heard her voice at a neighboring 
window shouting in Breton: 

‘‘Here I am, boys.” 

They needed no further invitation, and 
brushing past the astonished concierge they 
soon landed in our kitchen, where each one in 
turn embraced our blushing servant; or at least 
I suppose they did, to judge from the noises that 
reached my ears. 

Marguerite soon knocked on the study door. 

‘“*Madame, Madame! My brothers on their 
way from China! And my cousins and my 
Oh, if Madame would only come into the 
kitchen!’ 

I willingly consented, and as I entered six 
jack-tars stood up and saluted. My husband 
soon followed me and told Marguerite to go to 
the cellar for cider, while I fell to cutting bread 
and cheese for this impromptu reception. 

Our healths drunk the men’s tongues were 
loosened, and in answer to our many questions 
they spoke of their cruises, and presently each 
one opened his kit and produced souvenirs of the 
different ports they had visited, and presents 
for the dear ones. 





9353 In less than no time the kitchen was trans- 
formed intoa kind of Oriental bazar, and it was 
amusing to go from pile to pile and touch the 
dainty sandalwood boxes or sweetgrass baskets 
which were handled so delicately by these 
clumsy, rope-hardened hands. 

‘‘And you, Joseph, to whom are you going to 
offer yours?” laughingly questioned my husband 
of the bachelor sailor. 

‘“‘To Marguerite,” came the prompt reply. 
‘‘That is, if she will have them.” 

The speaker had blushed scarlet, and I looked 
from him to Marguerite, who hung her head. 

‘‘But, Marguerite, you never told me. Are 
you engaged ?” ; 

‘*Yes, Madame, Joseph is my fiancé.” 

‘“‘Then here’s health, happiness and a long 
life to you both,” said my Shand: raising his 
glass. And forming a circle around the happy 
pair we all touched glasses and heartily drank 
the toast. 

And so Marguerite went out of our lives. 
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Aunt Emily’s Dessert. 


“See this, Aunt Em'ly? Jell-O for you. Made it all by myself. 
Don’t that look good>” 

And Aunt Emily, giving Nan a good hug, says: 

“You darling girl, how perfectly lovely in you! 


JELL-O 


is the nicest dessert. I'm partial to it for more than one reason. The five- 
cent loaf weighs a good deal less than it used to, and the roast that was 
fifty cents is a dollar now, but the Jell-O dessert has never gone up in price, 
and is as big and good as ever.” 

That is all true. However high in price everything else 
goes, the big Jell-O dessert that serves six persons is all there 
and costs only a dime, just as it always has. 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 
that requires an hour is any better. 


Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Sold by all grocers, 10 cents a package. 

Beautiful Recipe Book in ten colors and gold, 
free to all who ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 








FREE 00k ‘Home Menu 
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*\ | Showing “What to Serve” and “How to Set 
and Decorate a Table,” illustrated in colors 


Reduce Your Living Expenses 


You can cut down your meat and grocery 
bills and live better with a 


“CALORIC” 


Fireless Cook Stove 


You will be amazed at the seemingly impossible things 
it does. Bakes cake, pie, bread, biscuit, etc. Roasts 
meat, chicken, game, etc., without any heat whatever, 
i. except that supplied by our patented radiators, as well 
as steams, stews, boils, etc. 
It is a wonderful kitchen help =~ economical, convenient and a comfort to use. With one you will spend less 
time in the kitchen. You'll have more time for recreation, reading or sewing in a cool, shady spot and with 
practically no effort or trouble have more perfectly cooked meals than possible in any other way. e positively 
guarantee the : Caloric’’ to do all we claim. Lined with luminite metal. Perfectly sanitary. 
Made in 15 sizes. Each pe cong including full set solid aluminum utensils. We will also send our 
Beautiful Free Booklet which explains and clearly proves in a way that cannot fail to convince you 
beyond question how the seemingly impossible is accomplished by the “‘Caloric.” Why nothing can be 
burned or overcooked. Why and how the cheaper cuts of meat can be used and made jus! as good as the most 
expensive. Why and how you can reduce your living expenses. 

Cloth bound 160 page Cook Book with every ‘‘Caloric,’’ or mailed for 50 cents 


THE CALORIC COMPANY, 250 McKey Boulevard, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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The Ideal Toilet Requisite 

Combines effectiveness with health; promotes attract- 
iveness through the medium of hygienic cleanliness. 
Dioxogen is the purest peroxide of hydrogen made, and 
differs from ordinary peroxide because of its purity, 
greater efficiency, greater strength, absolute reliability. 

Sold by all drug dealers—2-oz. trial bottle free on request 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 73 Front St., New York 





es SPO i 8 
=. For Mouth and Teeth 


} and as a Gargle 























Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. Aquicklunch. Keepiton your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations— Ask for ‘“‘HORLICK’S”’ 
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Pure and Sweet— Baby 
and Drosis. 
It's like adding perfume to a rose ‘9 use perfumed 


powder on baby’s sweet little 
aio DROSIS. It's es, ooh, re, deodor- 
ant. That's all baby needs Bross S isa perfect 


baby poudiay and a deodorant as well 
Use powder on baby to prevent chafing and to 
ward off that possible roughness and burning which 
might come on his tender, delicate skin during the 
warm weat BUT USE DROSIS, which is cool- 
ing, soft, pure, odorless and deodorizing. 
ides bei being the right kind for baby, dainty 
ieee I con — me DROS - on d of 
um wi cause [ S soothes, 
dete, | it doesn’t cover up, but it kills 
all disagreeable odors.— Contains no alum. 


25 at all Dealers and Department Stores. If 
C your dealer does not sell DROSIS send us his 
name and we will send you a free sample. 

“*Its use is a fine habit.” 


The Drosis Company, 44 Lewis Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 
> 
































Mellotone Walls 


Make the Only Background for 


Your Pictures 


Whether you have small pictures or fine 
paintings, you want them to show to best 
advantage and must, therefore, be careful of 
the backgrounds against which they hang. 
Soft plain colors focus attentionand strengthen 
interest by contrast. 

This is why Mellotone makes the most desirable 
finish for interior walls, ceilings, metal, concrete 
or burlap. Besides it is fadeless. The marks 
left when moving pictures may be washed, 
as Mellotone stands soap and water. Com- 
bines oil paint wear with water-color beauty. 
Write for Color Card showing how Mellotone 
looks when applied. Splendid portfolio of 
‘Good Homes by Good Architects,” for 25c, 
gives successful decorative ideas, interior 
and exterior. ‘‘Common Sense _ About 
Interiors,”’ free. 


Ask the Lowe Brothers dealer near you or 
write us. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


461 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


New York 
Kansas City 



















Boston 
Chicago 








Paws Cece Vie VAY 


Direct to You’ 


, “And Gas Sins Too” 
Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory wholesale 
prices and explains all—saving you 
$5 to $40 on any famous Kalamazoo 
stove or range, including gas stoves. 
Sold only direct to homes. Over 140, - 
000 satisfied customers in 21,000 
towns — many near you —to refer to. 
$100,000 bank bond guarantee. We 
prepay all freight and give you 


—30 Days 
Free Trial 


—360 Days 
Approval Test 








Oven Thermom- 
eter Makes 
Baking Easy 


CASH 

OR CREDIT 

Write a postal for our 
book today — any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 
would give you—and you 
Save §5 to $40 cash. No better stuves or ranges 
the Kalamazoo could be made —at any price. 
it before we keep your money. Be 
buyer. 





than 
Prove 
an independent 
Send name for Free Catalogue No, 306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
KAILAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Which Price DoYou 
Pay? *17% or *82? ? 


This Morris Chair in Quarter- 
ed White Oak costs you the 
high price at any stare — you 
Save half or more huying 
direct from our factory ‘in 
sections’’ ready to fasten. 
Choice of seven finishes. 


One Hundred and Fifty other 
handsome pieces in our new 
catalog. Write for it today. 













$8.75 with cushions, 


Come Packt Furniture Co., 916 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 























WHY I STOPPED BEING 
A“BEAUTY SPECIALIST” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


will require months of skilled medical treatment 
to cure. I saw this happen several times. 

A far more expensive, and, therefore, more 
popular form of treatment at this particular 
shop where I studied, was that of electrolysis or 
burning the root of each little hair with an elec- 
trically charged needle. I used to watch the 

“specialist” very carefully in this work. The hair 
was first of all pulled taut, to uncover the di- 
rection of its root, then the needle would be 
inserted at just the right angle to touch the base 
of the follicle and kill the growth permanently. 
I use the word ‘ ‘permanently” with reason. 
Our ‘‘specialist’’ was not conscientious. Some- 
times she reached the root with her needle, 
sometimes she did not. In either event the 
patient paid from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
for the treatment, and suffered agonies during 
the long-drawn operation. Every operator in 
that shop knew the danger of the treatment, and 
also that in the average case regular applica- 
tion of peroxide of hydrogen to the superfluous 
hair would bleach it to the color of the skin and 
render it almost invisible. 

The third method, and one which I shall always 
remember with horror because of a particularly 
sad case which came under my observation, is 
that of burning off the hair. with the X-ray ma- 
chine. I remember an unusually stubborn case 
of thick growth of hair on the chin and lip that 
appalled our ‘‘specialist,’’ and she recommended 
an X-ray operator, volunteering to accompany 
the patient on her visits. She did. The result 
was something fearful. The entire lower half of 
that girl’s face, cheeks, lips and chin, was burned 
so badly by the powerful agency that the skin 
shriveled up. Understand—the operation was 
painless, but the result pitiful. The lower half 
of that girl’s face is seamed and parchmentlike, 
the sort of skin one sees on a Mexican woman 
past middle age, who has lived in the sun. She 
went to several eminent specialists afterward, 
but no remedy has ever been discovered to undo 
the damage that was done, and the girl is dis- 
figured for life. 


HE two most expensive treatments given in 

the shop—and consequently the two most 
dangerous to the health and appearance of the 
customer—were those of filling out the sunken 
or hollow places in the face, and removing the 
upper cuticle, or “face skinning.” 

The woman who had hollows in her face, 
baggy cheeks, or deep wrinkles in her forehead, 
was generally advised to have her face filled out. 
The woman who had large pores, blackheads, or 
acne, was advised to try face skinning. 

Filling out hollows and wrinkles is accom- 
plished by a hypodermic injection of paraffin. I 
recall that one of our ‘‘specialists” disappeared 
from our staff because she injected paraffin into 
the sagging cheek of a middle-aged woman, only 
to have it appear suddenly and most undesirably 
on the side of the patient’s nose! There it created 
a hideous excrescence which required surgical 
treatment resulting in an unsightly scar. 

When these ‘‘ mistakes” happened in the shop 
the operator generally disappeared. The pro- 
prietor disclaimed all responsibility, having legal 
papers to prove that he had rented office space 
to the missing ‘‘specialist,” and the victim, 
shamed into a realization of her folly, rarely car- 
ried out her threat to bring civil action. 


FE LOST our Swedish ‘complexion special- 

ist’’ because she ruined the complexion and 
endangered the health of an extremely desirable 
customer. Hers wasa case of enlarged pores due 
to an aggravated case of acne. Our ‘‘specialist”’ 
assured her that if her face were skinned the 
pores would close up and the newly formed 
tissue would be like unto that of a new-born 
babe. The foolish woman consented, and went 
into retirement in her own home, where our 
“*specialist ’ visited her daily. 

A strong acid, the name of which I never 
learned (for when ‘‘ mistakes” are made in such 
a shop every lip is sealed in the presence of 
inexperience like mine), was applied to the en- 
tire face and was allowed to remain on it for five 
days. This removed the upper layer of skin. 
Then, as the case was stubborn, a second appli- 
cation of the acid was made to remove the second 
layer, and five more days of agony were endured 
by the patient. Something went wrong. After 
the acid is used a thick plaster is applied, and 
over this a sort of mask made from rice paper 
is worn. The danger lies in removing the rice 
paper and plaster too soon. It is supposed to 
drop off as the acid does its work and the skin 
begins to heal. When the mask was removed 
in this woman’s case inflammation set in, followed 
by blood poisoning, and the patient had to fight 
for her life, finally issuing forth from a sanitarium 
broken in health and disfigured for life. 


HESE were the graver dangers which I saw 

patients run in their mad pursuit of beauty, 
and I soon realized that the “specialists” 
around me had absolutely no conscience. Cheap 
cosmetics, filled with chemicals which, when 
combined with perspiration from the body, 
formed dangerous poisons, were recklessly rec- 
ommended in order to bring money into the 
‘‘parlor.”” I have seen the hair operators fail to 
take time between the departure of one cus- 
tomer and the arrival of another to cleanse their 
brushes and combs. I saw the hair of women 
with perfectly healthy scalps brushed, curled 
and waved with implements which had just 
touched scalps covered with dandruff, seborrhea, 
eczema—and worse. 

I saw manicuring and chiropody instruments 
used on the hands and feet of men and women 
clearly suffering from the vilest blood diseases, 
then used without any disinfection or sterilizing 
on the hands and feet of young and innocent 


girls. And all this not in one “parlor,” but in 
several. I saw my sex cheated and heard women 
lied to: I was a daily witness to their innocent 


desire to be attractive played upon by unscrupu- 
lous minds that devised drastic treatments with- 
out the slightest heed or thought of final results 
tothe patient. And after further experiences, all 
of which were alike, and different only in their 
methods of deception and in the fearfulsomeness 
of their results, I decided that my career as a 
“beauty specialist” was at an end! 














| MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 19, 
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Best & Co. 


The “Best” Arch Prop Shoe 
Constructed by experienced orthopedic 
specialists. Positively the best remedial 
shoe for fallen arch, flat-foot and weak 
ankles. Built with steel shank, arch 
bridge and elongated heel on inner side, 

FOR BOYS: Made of best ‘* Black Box Calf” 
with stout soles and medium toe. 
Sizes 13 to2 at $4.00 Sizes 2, to 5%, << 50 
Sizes 6 to 744 at $5.25 Widths B, ‘and 
FOR WOMEN: Made of “ Black tell 

Calf’’ with stout walking soles. 

’ Sizes 2, to6. WidthsA, B,Cand D, at $4.85 

FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN: Made of 
Tan and "ue ye" Calf, with ginal heel. 

7 to10%% at $2. 
Sizes lite zat $3.50 Witte B, CandD 


ANKLE AND ARCH SUPPORTING SHOES 


Our shoe to strengthen weak ankles is the best of its kind. It holds the ankle with 
firm but yielding pressure; also supports the arch of foot, which in most cases is the real 
point of weakness—the cause of turning ankles. It also prevents flattening of the foot— 
one of the worst of orthopedic evils. 















771, Infants’ White Canvas. Sizes,2to7,BtoE ..... $1.60 
772, Infants’ Glazed et hand turned A hng Sizes, 2toT . av» se 
713. Infants’ Tan Russia Calf. Sizes,2to 7, BtoE 1.60 
773a. Children’s Glazed bomeete, tips of same material, spring heels and 
walking soles. Sizes,5to8, BtoE. . - % 9 2.25 
Tan Russia Calf, same as above. times, 5 to 8, Sore Ss 2.25 


THE “BEST” “ TOE-IN” SHOE 


Many children need a shoe to prevent the awkward habit of toeing in, and need it 
most just when they are beginning to walk. When our little ‘* Toe-in’’ shoe is worn 
habitually, the tendency may be overcome, and wholly without discomfort. It is a simple 
device, and most cflective. 


774, on of bright are patent leather tips, lace. Eizes, 4 = 8, 


2.00; 8%4t010%,Bt a 
715. Also Tan Russia Calf, ian. "Bizes, 4 to 8only, BtoE a 


TO PREVENT OR CURE BOW-LEGS IN CHILDREN 


The shoe to prevent or cure bow-legs has to do with a still more serious deformity, as after the bones of a bowed leg are fairly 
hardened nothing less than a surgical operation will afford a remedy. This shoe is designed to throw the weight of the body ina 
way to counteract the tendency of the legs to curve outward, and they straighten of themselves. There is nothing to attract atten- 
tion—no conspicuous brace or bandage. We recommend their use as early as the child shows any inclination in this direction. 

716. Made of fine Dongola, medium weight soles, spring heels, lace. Sizes,4 to8, BtoE . $2.25 
717. Also of Tan Russia Calf, same sizes and prices as above. 


Menilcd” Address Dept. 1, 60-62 West 23d Street, New York 
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Delicious 6) 
Knox Grape Sherbet 


An exquisitely frozen summer des- 


Se oe 


i sert that is quickly and easily made 
: with pure grape juice, ice and F 
\ Pure Plai > if 

2 Knox ‘z=: Gelatine 4 


Here is the Recipe: 


}; 1% box Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 cup sugar 
1 pint grape juice 


2 lemons 
1 pint water 1 orange 























Ke 
Soak gelatiue in one-half cup cold water <7 dB a ‘s 
five minutes. 3oil sugar and water toa = Z if Ly) 
syrup and add diss olved gel: itine. When | NOX, ke B 
partly cooled add juice of the lemons, | : i |, 
orange and grape juice. Freeze. Ex We bo 
cellent to serve with the meat course. | p<" 4 
Revised edition of ‘** Dainty Desse-ts | ‘ 
for Dainty VPeople,’’ our illustrated |  S i Be 
book of new recipes, free on request i 4 
for your grocer’s name, | iF FE 4 i 
| ELATIN BAN 
Pint sample for 2c stampand your grocer’s name___| WIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS Id Y4i3 
| > 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO. | CHARLES B.K KNOX co. | Bf 
| ‘hy Be 
113 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N.Y. | = | ans ‘\ 
as a 
am mai VT Paxton) 











GH. Aliman & Cn. 


5TH AVENUE, 34TH AND 35TH STREETS, NEW YORK 





HAVE NOW READY THEIR CATALOGUE. No. 102A, 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER SEASONS, 
A COPY OF WHICH WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST. 





NOTICE—PREPAY MENT OF SHIPMENTS 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE NEW SHIPPING SERVICE, 
FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF PATRONS, DETAILS OF WHICH 
ARE CONTAINED IN THIS CATALOGUE. 











ENGRAVED 


WEDDIN 


] 0) ieee” ij 


HighestGrade-—Not aprinted i: nitution 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 


TENOGRAPHY 


ing, etc., thoroly 
Positions 


Chantecler Cluster 


Regular $6.00 Value 2.85 


Very latest style. Unusually becoming, 

ordinary shades. 

Special price. .... . 
Coronet Braid— Fine, natural wavy 
hair, 34 in., 244 oz., ordinary shades. 


Regular $7. 50 value. 3 95 
. 


Special price . 
Re- 


avy witch —22 in. : , 1% oz. 


tails for $4.00. 
Special price 
Send sample of hair with order. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
Goods sent FREE on Approval. 
Pree large illustrated catalog of hair 
goods bargains and invaluable ‘** Hints on Care of Hair.” 


182 State Street, Chicago 






Correct styles. 





Typewriting, Teleg- 
raphy, Penm: poekip, 
Accounting, Bank 
taught at Eastman College. 
for graduates. Summer session. 
Write for catalogue. Address 


C. GAINES, Box 916, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 






Write 
Today. 








KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 


EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY = PALISADE ee 


85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 





BISAMPLE FREES 
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** The Jap Chap” 





FTER years of research and experi- 
menting we discovered a stain and 
varnish combined, which could be 

easily applied—quickly dried—leaving a 
hard, lustrous finish, which ‘‘wears like 
iron.”’ 

We coined the name Jap-a-lac from 
Japanese Lacquer, because that was the 
only thing which would convey an idea of 
the beautiful finish and wearing qualities 
of this wonderful home beautifier. 

Any woman can transform her bed- 
room into a dainty, airy, cozy boudoir — 
bright and sanitary—with Gloss White 
Jap-a-lac. 

Or if colors are preferred—shell pink, 
pale blue or pale green —mix one pint of 
Gloss White with one-quarter pint Ox- 
Blood Red, Empire Blue or Malachite 
Green for the desired tint. With wall- 
paper and chintz curtains to match, the 
effect is restful and inviting. 





P afev=][ 


Made in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural 
or clear, and can be used on anything of wood or 
metal, from cellar to garret. 

The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process 
solves the problem of ‘‘What shall I do with my 
old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined ?”’ 
Your painter can do it at little expense, or you can 
do it yourself. Insist on Jap-a-lac. For sale by 
Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers, in the United 
States and Canada. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interest- 
ing information and beautiful color card. Free on 
request. If your dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, 
send us 10c to cover cost of mailing, and we will 
send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color 
(except gold, which is 25c), to any point in the 
United States. 

Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the 
highest quality manufactured. Its use insures per- 
fect results. Ask your paint dealer. 


In the United States 
(U.S. Measure) 


1-Gallon can . . $2.75 Pintcan . . . $0.45 
Yo-Gallon “*  .. 1.50 Y-Pint ‘‘ ; « we ae 
Quart “ .. 80 Y%-Pint “‘ ; ‘ i 


(These prices apply to sales in United States only. ) 


In Canada 
(Imperial Measure ) 


1-Gallon can... $3.25 Pintcan . . . $0.55 
Yo-Gallon “ . 1.75 Y,-Pint . . ss 30 
Quart “.. 95 Y4-Pint ; = 4 .20 


These prices apply to sales in the Dominion of Canada only. ) 
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The Glidden Varnish Company 


Makers of Highest Grade Varnishes 


FACTORIES: 


5974 GLIDDEN BLDG., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, Outro, U.S.A., AND ToronrtTo, 


ONTARIO, 


C 


ANADA 

























ERE is an indefinable charm in any 
room where the wall colorings are the 
soft, subdued, and modified Alabastine 
tints. They give the ideal air of restrained 
dignity, of quiet refinement, of exquisite taste 
and correct judgment of color values and 
harmonies. 

_ But the practical side, the sanitary 
side, strongly appeals to the trained house- 
keeper; the careful, prudent~mistress of the 
home: so she prefers to use Alabastine, not 
only for its beauty, but also because it is a 
perfect germicide and entirely hygienic. 
She knows it is even safe for her children’s 
bed room, where her loved ones sleep. It is 
also very easily applied. 

In addition to these most desirable quali- 
ties, Alabastine is very inexpensive, it can 
he applied to the wall at an expense of a trifle 
less than two cents a square yard for the ma- 
terial, and in these days of the high cost of 
living. this materially appeals to the careful: 
and thrifty housewife. 


Alabastine is more artistic than wall paper 
More durable than kalsomine 
More beautiful and less expensive than paint 











20,000 Alabastine Dealers Stand 
Ready to Serve You 


VERY Alabastine dealer has received a 
copy of this beautiful advertisement 
and is now displaying it in his win- 

dow, together with other pieces of Alabastine 
literature. 


Our dealers are amply supplied with large color ecards 
showing all the beautiful Alabastine colors in tints as. well 
as deep shades—with handsome hand colored designs of 
side walls and ceilings done in Alabastine. Beautiful color 
books, as well as a varied and attractive assortment of ine 
formation to help you to better walls and ‘more ‘attractive 
decorations for your home, church or office are also provided. 

Your Alabastine dealer can procure cut stencils for 
you FREE. Ask him concerning this, please. He will 
be glad to sell you Alabastine. He is proud of the red 
cross packages of Alabastine. 
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Charming Alabastine Decorations 


[T° your home satisfy you? Does the color and design of your walls fully express your artistic culture, your 
sanitary ideas and your economical instincts? This most essential trinity of requirements can easily be secured in 
every room from dining room to chamber, from butler’s pantry to reception hall and library when your walls are artistically decorated with soft, 
modified tints, in the velvety pansy-like tones of 





The Beautiful Wall Tint 


; Artistic Stencils Free 
HERE is no more popular decoration for rooms than stenciling if 
the design be good. In our Classic Wall Stencils we have gathered 
the cream of the best patterns in the world. There-are designs by 
Sheraton, Chippendale and Heppelwhite, as well as Colonial, Empire and 
Renaissance motives, with many interesting designs of other periods. We 
freely give them to users of Alabastine. It is to our interest that your 
rooms be attractive, that they have added charm when done in Alabastine. 


The Best Architects 


those who are most careful of their client’s interest specify Alabastine as the 
most desirable material for the wall decorations. They prefer the individual 
treatment that can be given each room. An added advantage is that a newly 
plastered wall can be successfully tinted with Alabastine and the new home 
have an added artistic decoration from the beginning—even before the walls 
settle. Alabastine tints make a perfect foundation for all future decorations 
They do not need to be washed or scraped from the wall. Any decorative 
material can be applied over Alabastine. 








Alabastine is the ideal material for the better decoration of Schools, Churches, 
apartment houses and large public buildings. Walls can be recoated without wash- 
ing or scraping the old material from the wall. We have a special proposition for 
its use when over two hundred pounds of material are required. Ask for this please. 











Alabastine is a powder, made from pure Alabaster rock colored with the 
choicest colors—it is ready for use when mixed with cold water—applied to 
the wall with a flat brush. There is but one brand of Alabastine. It is of 
the highest quality. It is packed in five pound packages with the word 
Alabastine in white letters on the red cross on the front of the package. Do 
not confuse Alabastine with kalsomine under any name. 


When you buy be sure to ask for Alabastine 
Alabastine Co. 


807 Grandville Road 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
107 Water Street, New York City 
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UR Color Chart contains six beautiful 
hand colored wall and ceiling designs, 
done in Alabastine. Samples of all the 

colors and inter-mixtures—besides complete 

information concerning the care and decora- 
tion of walls. Included is our Free Stencil 

Offer and Question Form, which when pro- 

perly filled out, will enable our artists to 
prepare a color scheme for any room you wish 
to decorate with Alabastine. There is no 

charge for this service. Send for the Color 

Chart at once please. It is a complete 

hand book of wall decorating. 





HE Alabastine Man in your town is the 

man to see. Years of experience ac- 
companied by excellent results have 
made him an authority. You are safe in 
consulting him. 

Every practical painter and decorator 
should be an Alabastine Man—some may not 
know about Alabastine and be prejudiced, and 
imagine that it will not produce the results 
you wish—he may try to substitute inferior 
material brought to your home, mixed ready 
to use. Refuse such material. But the in- 
telligent man—the honest man will prefer to 
give you Alabastine. Experienced men have 
absolute faith in the merits of Alabastine. 
Insist that Alabastine, be brought to your 
home in the original package with the red 
cross label in evidence. 





We publish a handsomely illustrated maga- 
zine—Brush and Pail—for the exclusive use of 
painters and decorators. We will send it to any 
painter or decorator upon receipt of request ac 
companied with printed letterhead or busines: 
card. 


Library Slips in every package. If not found use 
instead name Alabastine cut from front of package. 
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COLG@TES 


RIBBON 


DENTALYCREAM 





does this most efficiently. 


These three rules for the care 


of the teeth should be followed: 


1. Before brushing, remove food 
particles lodged between the teeth 
with floss silk or quill pick. 

2. Have your dentist examine 
your teeth twice a year. 


3. Use Ribbon Dental Cream 
with luke-warm water morning 
and night. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans —pre- 
serves—polishes deliciously and antiseptically. 
To teach the regular care of the teeth a 
Colgate’s is 
pleasant to the taste, without the presence of 


pleasant dentifrice is necessary. 
sugar, and efficient as a cleanser, — grit. 
Trial Tube for 4 Cents 


Colgate & Co., Dept. H 
55 John St., New York 


Canadian Dept. 
Coristine Bldg., Montreal 


g LIES FLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH { 

















GUARANTEED 


STO CKINGS 











Why Darn? 


If you buy Buster Brown’s Guaranteed 
Hosiery for the whole, family there’ll be 
NO DARNING TO DO. 
Silk Lisle Half Hose for MEN, black, tan, 
navy and gray. 
Lisle Hose for LADIES, medium and 
gauze weight; black or tan. 
Combed Egyptian Hose for BOYS, light 
and heavy weight, black or tan. 
Lisle fine gauge Ribbed Hose for MISSES, 
medium and light weight, black or tan. 
MISSES’ silk lisle fine gauge, ribbed, 
black or tan. 
25c. a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
LADIES’ silk lisle gauze, black or tan, 
Three Pairs to the Box, . .. . $1.00 
GUARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 
For sale MOST everywhere, but if your mer- 
chant can't supply you send us your order, 
Stating kind, size and color wanted, and we 
will supply you direct, prepaying postage. 






Write For Buster's 
Latest Funny Book, 
FREE. 


buy \\ )) BUSTER 
/ ~~" BROWN’S 
HOSIERY MILLS, 


540 Sherman Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





































Keeps teeth white. 


Effective at once. 
25c everywhere 


soundness. 


Maintains 
their cleanliness. Preserves their 
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To overcome 
decay-acids 
in the mouth, 
a dentifrice 
must give a 
mild alkaline 


| 
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The wide in 
“The Love of Life” Company 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


‘*Miss Burr, curtain up; for goodness’ sake, 
where are you?” called a voice from the prompt 
entrance. 

Miss Burr was immovable. ‘Marcia, say you 
know it.” 

Marcia’s sweetness flashed forth. ‘‘Of course 
I know it. Go on, you dear idiot.” 

There was a scurry of skirts. ‘‘Fine!” was 
wafted back upon the air. ‘‘See you second 
act ’bout arrangements.” 


9388 Deemster tapped at Marcia’s door a few 
minutes later, correctly dressed in riding clothes. 
The girl’s eyes filled with pride at his excellent 
appearance. Like Elizabeth, she did not care 
much for ‘‘outsiders,”’ yet she was pleased that 
her lover had the air of one. There was probably 
a contraction of the heartstrings of both the 
man and woman. Marcia also wore riding 
clothes. They fitted her closely, yet her body 
moved not with them, but within them. It 
gave a live quality to her being; whereas her 
extreme slenderness and classic features might 
otherwise have stamped her as severe. 

His hand touched her elbow as they descended 
the three steps leading to the darkened stage. 
Marcia shrugged in her arm affectionately, 
which brought his fingers close against her. 
Deemster responded with a tightening of his 
hand upon her arm. They smiled at each other. 

‘“*Those are the dear happenings that will 
cease to be,’”’ she whispered. 

Bob denied this, and they were quite satisfied 
apparently, although they both feared it might 
be so—some day. 

Their entrance on the scene must be from the 
other side of the stage, and Bob pulled the back 
drop out that Marcia might slip between it and 
the brick wall without soiling her habit. He did 
this with great care that the audience might not 
be treated to the sight of the farmhouse painted 
on the scenery in the throes of an earthquake, 
nor see the landscape billowing dizzily as the 
result of the waving canvas. As he followed 
behind her he whispered in her ear, ‘‘Won’t 
you, will you, will you, won’t you?” until she 
laughed aloud, and the stage manager rushed 
to the narrow aperture, hissing noisily—until he 
discovered who was the culprit. 

‘*I’m sorry,” said Marcia to him penitently; 
‘but why shouldn’t a laugh come from that 
cottage now and then? I was right behind it.” 


ss The stage manager eyed the badly painted 
scene gloomily. ‘‘ Nothing as human as a laugh 
ever came out of that house. How I worked to 
have the drops repainted this year, but no —— 
‘What difference does it make to a Western 
Circuit audience,’ Josephs said to me, ‘if the 
cottage has a Queen Anne roof and a Colonial 
front porch? No, not a cent, my boy, on any 
thing but fresh sandwiches every other night.’ ” 

‘*Miss Holt laughed aloud,” said Deemster to 
the stage manager, ‘‘because she was pleased. 
I told he r J would marry her tomorrow.” 

“Bob!” Marcia expostulated. 

3ut the stage manager, feeling it was a good 
time to become important, passed over the jest 
to speak weightily of the matter. ‘I’m de- 
lighted, of course; but” (he assumed his man- 
agerial air; he was, Deemster must remember, 
attached to The Office) ‘‘what will Josephs say? 
You know how he feels about married couples 
in his shows; he won’t stand for them.” 

Marcia looked anxious. If she were going to 
lose Bob it would break her heart. She loved 
masterfulness, if she loved the one who mastered. 
Now this man Josephs —— 

‘*Aren’t you going to ask him first?” pursued 
the stage manager. 

Deemster, who had been pulling on his gloves, 
riding-crop under his arm, seized the stick and 
brought it down against his boots with a leath- 
ery report which the Dutch supper, sitting in 
row B, spoke of afterward. 

““Ask him?” he blazed. ‘‘Ask aman to whom 
I give honest labor in exchange for honest pay, 
and there’s an end of our acquaintance, if | 
can go through a wedding ceremony with the 
woman I love? What” (with a fierce expletive) 
‘thas he or anybody else got to do with it?” 

Marcia turned away. She hadn’t the smallest 
thought of arresting Bob’s flow of language. 
Women of the theater walk into a corner when 
speech becomes vigorous, and nod an ac sa ance 
of the apology that is invariably offered them 
afterward. 

The stage manager became human again, 
seeing that The Office held no fears for this 
young chap. ‘‘All right, go ahead,’ he wisely 
sanctioned, settling his old man’s wig on his 
youngish head. The wig had worked up in 
surprise during Deemster’s anathematizing of 
the head of The Staff. 


353 The leading man walked over to Marcia, who 
was standing close by the entrance, waiting for 
their cue, for they were to go on together. ‘‘I’m 
sorrv,” he said; ‘‘I shouldn’t have sworn, at 
least not before my dear. Forgiven?” 

She lifted troubled eyes to his brilliant ones, 
his with red, spaniel-like lights of anger in them. 
‘*Bob, can Josephs make trouble? We must 
play out this engagement in order to have a 
good summer.” 

He pressed her arm assuringly. ‘‘Don’t you 
worr We are too good a combination for 
Jose phs to do without this season. Besides, 
there is nothing in our contracts to keep us from 
getting married. Next year, perhaps, he might 
growl about engaging a married couple, but by 
next season I hope we’ll be doing something 
better than banging around the country like 
this. I’ve got some plans for myself I’d like 
to carry through —— 

“But we'll stay toge ther, sha’n’t we, Bob?” 
The stage manager’s opposition had "entirely 
done away with hers. 

Her lover nodded positively. ‘‘You may be 
sure we stay together; none of that starved life,’ 
nodding toward the soubrette, who was e agerly 
reading a letter that had just come across 
the continent from her mate, ‘‘even if we sacri- 
fice ——”’ 


Bob threw up his head. He had caught a 
familiar accent in a line which had just been 
spoken on the stage, and there was something 
even more ominous in the instant’s silence which 
followed. He had not heard the import of the 
words at all, yet instinctively he burst on to the 
scene. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,” laughed he. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,” trilled she after him, as 
he backed on to the stage, pointing a teasing 
finger at her, for she had missed a five-bar gate 
somewhere in the wings, and they were hasten- 
ing to the footlights to talk it over. 

‘“*Never minding their cues,’’ grumbled the 
stage manager. ‘‘They’ll get over that when 
they’re married, anyway. Heard the news?” 
He turned to the soubrette, anxious to be the 
first. After all, men are only men, though 
notches on The Staff. 


S&$8 Marcia was pouting inwardly as she played 
her first scene. The interruption to the conversa- 
tion had come at the most interesting moment 
of their invariable theme. “ven if we sacri- 
fice,’’ Bob had said, and then turned to his work. 
What would she not sacrifice for Bob, and what 
would he not give up for her! 

But if they loved each other in the dark wings 
there was no suspicion of it so far as the Search 
Committee could discover—the Search Com- 
mittee being the Dutch supper. Elizabeth, in 
the home of her unknown friends, had hinted 
at such an interesting state of things between 
the handsome man and woman whose wooing in 
the stage story went far from smoothly until the 
third act. The guest of honor had loathed her- 
self as she betrayed her friends, but the chicken 
had been long in carving, and they had one and 
all turned to her for conversational topics, scout- 
ing all references to styles, time-tables and 
raising of poultry, and stretching parched ears 
for any gossip of this world that is always 
wrapped in mystery. 

Number Six, row B, had said to Number 
Seven that she didn’t believe it was true, for not 
a look had passed between the lovers which would 
suggest a deeper emotion than the growing inter- 
est in each other as hero and heroine. 

The lovers continued disappointing through- 
out the performance. Indeed, Marcia would 
have been ashamed to show her affection for 
Bob by so much as the tweaking of a little finger 
while a heterogeneous mass of men and women 
gazed at her stolidly. She expended the emotion 
suitable to the character she was playing with- 
out self-consciousness, but her real love she kept 
to herself. 


2283 The members of the company, however, lost 
no opportunity to discuss the prospective mar- 
riage whether they were on or off the scene. 
The soubrette, who leaped upon the stage 
shortly after her enlightenment, spread the news 
as various haughty men and women from the 
world of fashion gathered about the bowl of 
make-believe punch at the back of the stage. 
Since it was a general meeting the occasion had 
always been an excellent one for an exchange of 
ideas, which the stage manager, ‘‘s-s-shing”’ in the 
wings, had great difficulty in keeping low-toned. 
It brought together the company for the first 
time after they had repaired to their various 
hotels, when the day’s journey was over; for 
this unfortunate outfit was playing a season of 
one-night performances—two nights at the most 
—in each town in which they stopped, and at 
the end of six weeks, barring gossip and pro- 
fessional jealousy, there was very little for them 
to discuss in common save hostelries. 

Tonight the juvenile had no sooner made his 
best bow to the dispenser of the punch-bowl, 
who was the querulous Mrs. Flewwellin, and 
said, ‘‘Howdy, lady, gimme my drink and let 
me have it over with. Say, isn’t our hotel a 
rotter?” than the soubrette, whose duty it was 
to slip behind him and stuff grass down his back, 
bounded to his side. But just as he was stiffen- 
ing his neck in unconscious preparation for the 
nightly infliction she whispered: ‘‘Sorry, I for- 
got the grass. But say, have you heard?” 


2383 Mrs. Flewwellin ladled out a glass of sar- 
saparilla and water, and handed it to the 
juvenile. ‘‘Heard? Howcan I hear anything ? 
Everything’s kept from me; nothing’s done for 
me. I’m the last to get the route. Miss, Miss, 
Miss,” to a super girl, ‘come to me and bow; 
bow low, lower.” Mrs. Flewwellin was very 
insiste nt that her ch: aracter on the stage should 
receive the respect due it and her. ‘*That will 
do; now take this glass,” distributing dreadful 
smiles, ‘‘and please, my dear girl, look as though 
you liked it. Goon, my child,” to the soubrette 
once more. ‘‘I suppose we are sent South again. 
What a life!” 

The soubrette, having pretended to pour the 
contents of her glass down the juvenile’s back in 
lieu of grass, shook her head tantalizingly with 
the intention to prolong the suspense, when she 
remembered the stage manager would soon be 
on the scene himself, and the chances were that 
he, in spite of previous efforts to keep in the 
spirit of the piece by assuring the grande dame 
that she was looking queenly, God bless her 
ladyship! would tell the tale himself. So she 
rushed in: ‘‘Marcia and Bob tonight two— 
tomorrow one! Exit Miss Holt; enter Mrs. 
Deemster.”’ 

Mrs. Flewwellin opened her mouth to ex- 
claim, but business about the bowl became very 
good at this point; the stage manager strolled 
on completely surrounded by unhappy maidens, 
wives of the stage hands, and under cover of an 
elaborate manner as he shook their fingertips 
in adieu he kept up a fire of directions which 
reduced their minds from their normal condition 
of mental flabbiness to a watery gray in no way 
resembling matter. One backed into the punch- 
bowl, another stepped on Mrs. Flewwellin’s toe, 
and a third walked up the train of her borrowed 
finery. 

‘Get off, get off, get off,” breathed the stage 
manager, offering them each a high handshake 
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Perfect Fitting Gowns 


involve perfect fitting corsets. 
The corset, the foundation of the 
gown, must be correct in every de- 
tail or the gown cannot be. It must 
be designed according to the latest 
fashion requirements. It must be 
made to fit your figure. 


CORSETS 


are such garments. Always right up to the 
mark in fashion requirements, and made in 
a sufficiently large variety of models to fit 
all figures; AMERICAN LADY COR- 
SETS are THE necessary and perfect 
foundation for perfect fitting gowns. 

No. 258 (like cut), medium 

figures, Coutil, white, 18-30, $3.00 

No. 254. Same design, Coutil, $2.50 

No. 308. Same design, Coutil, $3.50 

No. 424. Same design, Coutil, $4.00 


Other New Models $1 to $5 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 


be fitted properly to the right model for your 
individual figure. Remember the right model 
is there for you. Get the fitter to find it. 

If unable to obtain AMERICAN 
LADY CORSETS of your merchant, 
write to our nearest office and we will in- 
form you where you can procure them. If 
we cannot refer you to a merchant in your ff 
city, we will send you direct from thefactory 
whatever model you wish, upon receipt of 
the retail price. ya 
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Finest Quality Furs at 
Maker’s Summer Prices 


Buy furs now, and get 
advunce-season discounts. 
Our location for over half 
a century at Saint Paul, 
the gateway to the great 
American Fur country, 
and one of the largest fur- 
markets in the world, en- 
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ables us to buy raw. skins 
direct from the’ trappers. 
These selected skins are made 
up in our own Clean, airy work- 
rooms. Our designers are the 
best; our styles the latest. Furs 
are sent on approval to re- 
sponsible persons. Fit and ( - 
satisfaction guaranteed or ~~ i a | 
money refunded, / 
To attract early orders and 
avoid usual rush later, we 
offer, until Oct. Ist, 


15% DISCOUNT Off 
1910 Catalog Prices of 


Albrecht Furs 


l our furs are ge 


o name; made tror ole skin 
by workmen of litelong exper 
ence. We lo not make or sel 
cheap, unreliable furs. 
Hundreds « of styles of Fur Gar- 
ments, Neckwear and Muffs; p 
OSTEna, apd of actua ‘ Model 189 and Countess 
how to take home measurements; uff. R ‘ f 
valuable information about all furs, cala t (ra 
etc., given in our Spe a Discount 


bing pt Gat Ondates | 
60 Page Catalog No. 10 tie ed eee 
Sent for 4c in stampe Oo nly $28.05 





Write today; take untage of advance-season discounts; 
and get your furs in tne f r ame comes eve We refer y 
bank or business house in Saint Paul or Minneapolis. 

E. ALBRECHT & SON Established 1855 











6th and Minnesota Sts., Station A, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDIN irene 


nnouncements, etc., engraved and printed, 
I atest styles, best au ality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram \ 
Stationery. 1: siting Cards, ; Write for samples. S& 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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No More Ashes 
To Lug 


No dust or dirt on the kitchen floor. 


The Glenwood Ash Chute 


solves the problem. It is located just 


beneath the grate and connected by a 
sheet iron pipe straight down through 
the kitchen floor to ash barrel in cellar. 


No Part is in Sight 
Not a particle of dust can escape. Just 
slide the damper once each day, and drop 
the ashes directly into the ash barrel. This 
is only one of the splendid improvements 
of the New Plain Cabinet Glenwood. 
This Range can be had with Elevated or End Gas Range 
Attachments or if gas is not desired with Large Copper 


Reservoir on the end opposite fire box. It can be 
furnished with fire box oneither right or leftend as ordered. 


The Range That Makes Cooking Easy 


Write for free booklet “B” of the PlainCabinet 
Glenwood to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
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, 
- For You Now 


More complete, 
more fascinat- 

ing, more hand- 
somely illus- 
trated than ever before. 


THE 10th VOLUME 
Bear Brand Manual of Handiwork 


A 200-page book, replete with new ideas and sugges- 
tions, for those who knit and crochet. Easily-under- 
stood instructions for the beginner, and a host of new 
things that will delight the expert. 

New Yarns. New Stitches. New Designs. 
It describes the different kinds of yarns and explains 
how to use them. It tells you why the Celebrated 


BEAR BRAND YARNS 


insure the best results in the appearance and 
durability of your work. Ifyou have not seen 
the new yarn, Felicity Floss, ask for a sam- 
ple when you order the 10th Volume BEAR 
BRAND MANUAL. Sent postpaid, paper 
binding 25c., cloth binding 50c. : 
BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. A, 107-113 Grand Street, New York 














ROLLERS 


Original neq ed. Woodor 
tinrollers, * proved"’ requires no 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine 
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. Invitations, Announcements, etc. 

ing 100 in Script, $2.25. 100 Hand 

Engraved, $5.50 (2 sets envelopes 

foreach). 100 Engraved Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write forsamples. 


H. EDWARD HARVEY & CO., 1022 Arch Street, Phila., 
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The Wedding in “The Love 
of Life” Company 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


as a proof of his familiarity with the smart set. 
“And pick up your trains—no, not now, not 
now, Miss; when you get to the wings, I mean; 
look happy, look happy, look——-” They 
bunched themselves through the exit and were 
gone, and the manager drained his glass of warm 
sarsaparilla as one might the cup of the gods. 
“‘Great Scott, what fools!” he ejaculated, and 
then to business: ‘‘Have you heard 42 
There was just a possibility the soubrette had 
not found the time to tell. 

But the juvenile interrupted him. It may be 
noticed that not many thoughts are completed 
during a performance. The gist of an idea is all 
the player needs. ‘‘About Bob and Marcia? 
Sure.”’ He nodded toward the soubrette, who 
was endeavoring not to look triumphant. 





9$3 The stage manager changed his tactics. 
He turned coldly upon the young woman: ‘‘I was 
not referring to that matter, and I’m surprised 
that you would pass on in such a hurry what was 
told you in the deepest confidence.” 

His attitude impressed no one, however. Mrs. 
Flewwellin continued peevish: ‘‘Of course I 
should be the last to hear. Marcia should have 
come to me; I’m the elder, and I could have 
advised her.” 

‘‘Well, what would you have advised?” the 
juvenile inquired. “*T might take a little of it for 


myself, if you are selling cheap today. I know 
a girl —— 
Mrs. Flewwellin became majestic. ‘‘I fear 


I’m too old-fashioned to tell you and your girl 
anything, my dear young man.” 

There was a ripple of amusement among them, 
immediately ‘‘s-s-shed” by the stage manager, 
who began the laugh; and Elizabeth, in the gaud 
garb of the adventures, swept up to loo 
haughtily at them through her lorgnon. The 
dowager handed her a glass in silence. 

‘‘Heard the news, Lizbeth?” asked the un- 
crushed juvenile. 


$2388 Soin this way the story went the rounds, and 
Marcia, still protesting feebly, knew that there 
was no going back in the face of the general 
acceptance of her coming marriage. By the 
fourth act the business manager, who had come 
from the front of the house, stopped inquiringly 
at her door. Marcia, who was sonaeel by her 
dressing-table, putting on her long gloves, 
smiled at him. ‘‘I suppose you want to know if 
it is true,’ she said. ‘‘Four hours ago I would 
have said it was impossible. I might have com- 
bated Bob successfully, but when an entire com- 
pany has decided to marry me off I find I 
haven’t the strength to oppose them.” 

The business manager leaned against the 
wall and knocked his hat reflectively upon the 


door. It was rough treatment for unoffending 
headgear, and Marcia jestingly protested. The 
manager continued his attack. 

‘*T used to knock my head that way when I 


was married,” was his only comment. Marcia 
murmured sympathetically. ‘‘Talked into it, 
just talked into it,” he continued. ‘‘Every- 


body took the thing for granted until at last I 
grew to feel that the easiest way was to go on.” 
The girl grew chilly, and the speaker noticed her 
distress. ‘‘Not that it’s a case like yours and 
Deemster’s. You see you're different.” 

Miss Holt thought Bob was also, but didn’t 
Say So. 

‘“‘That woman—well, we’re still married, and 
it isn’t quite the thing to talk about your wife, 
even if we are separated, but wait till I get rid 
of her.” 


9383 ‘‘Last act,” called the stage manager. 
‘Ready, Miss Holt ?” 

The leading woman rose in evident relief. 
“You mustn’t tell Bob how you feel,” she said. 
‘*He wants you to stand up with him.” 

The manager was pleased. ‘‘Mind, I’m not 
one to discourage marriage. I want every fel- 
low to have a try at it; then perhaps the "Il 
sympathize with me.” Marcia laughed wildly. 

No, I do.’t mean that either,”’ he hurried on, 
beating his hat furiously. “‘I mean—there’s a lot 
of joy and sorrow in this marrying game. Well, I 
got the sorrow, and I hope you and Deemster’ll 
get the joy.” She started to thank him grate- 
fully, but the manager continued: ‘‘Somebody’s 
due to get it.” 

At this the leading woman, with another burst 
of mirth, ran to the stage. 


Elizabeth came out of her room, and the 
manager turned to her, well satisfied. ‘‘Hear 


Miss Holt laughing?” he commented. ‘‘I’ve 
been jollying her along. She seems a little 
scared over this getting married business.” 

“Yes, I heard you calming her,’ replied 
Elizabeth dryly. ‘Watch out, or she’ll trans- 
fer her affections to you. Your attitude tempts 
even me. I should think you’d make an ideal 
husband, you take such a cheerful viewof things.” 

The business manager decided, upon reflection, 
that this chaffing was not altogether consistent 
with his dignified position, even though ’Lizbeth 
was ’Lizbeth; and, putting on his wounded 
derby, he went out to tell the town reporters that 
there was nothing in the rumor of the coming 
marriage. Couples, no matter how newly 
wedded, are not attractive to an audience when 
they are lovers on the stage, and the business 
manager derived some diabolic satisfaction from 
this skeptical attitude of the world-at-large. 
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A Lady for an Hour 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


calm, ‘‘I came up here intending to await 
Evelyn’s return—that is,” bowing slightly and 
smiling, ‘‘if there were no objection to my pres- 
ence. Ido not intrude, I hope.” He was lazily 
ignoring her obvious confusion. 

‘*Me! I mean, I! Why should I have any 
objection? Why should you intrude ?”’ 


$288 He laughed a little and flushed a little, too. 
‘“*You seemed anxious to be rid of me,” he said 
jestingly. 

“You don’t think I would dare——” she began, 
looking up shocked; then, catching his expres- 
sion of astonishment, ‘‘l mean—I mean—you 
don’t think I would dare contemplate turning 
you out of your sister’s house, do you?” She 
bent forward with a little ingratiating yielding 
of herself to his contemplation. The gesture 
was childlike and very sweet, but when she met 
the expression in his eyes for a breathing space 
she half closed her lids. 

A flush rose again to the man’s face. ‘‘I don’t 
know what you would dare,” he murmured 
impulsively, ‘‘but I know that I would dare 
anything, looking at you.” 

‘*Dare anything,” she echoed, her heart flut- 
tering. Her eyes wandered to the clock. The 
hands pointed at a quarter to twelve. At any 
moment she might be discovered. What should 
she do? Again their eyes met, and a sudden and 
intoxicating realization of her power over him 
was borne upon her. She dropped her lids to 
hide the triumph that flashed under them—and 
the pain. 

‘*After all, it is easy enough to say ‘dare 
anything,’” he said earnestly; ‘‘and yet I sup- 
pose I am like the world of men. When put to 
test I find myself the veriest coward. I know 
that I am—afraid!” 


2498 The girl started at the word and looked up at 
him, at his weary, high-bred face, at the lines 
of distinction in his figure, at his immaculate 
evening clothes, at his hands, slim and well 
cared for, at the various indications of class that 
separated them. 

‘*You are afraid,”? she whispered, ‘‘of me! 
And then for one divine instant the barriers of 
time and place and caste slipped down between 
them, and in a strange exaltation she realized 
that they were, after all, but man and woman; 
that what she had desired inarticulately was 
capable of fulfillment; that there is always a 
moment when impossibilities are possible, even 
probable. 

“Afraid of me!” she repeated, a quaint little 
laugh rippling over her lips, a laugh born in that 
moment of mental aspiration, in that desire to 
hold the seconds as they slipped. What did to- 
morrow matter? This was today! This won- 
derful sweet comradeship with a man to whom, 
in passing, she had an hour ago not dared to lift 


” 


” 


her eyes. This, then, was her hour—her hour 
out of life. She leaned her head back against 
the dim tapestry of the chair and challenged 
him with the hundred undeveloped coquetries in 
her eyes. 

‘“Yes,” he said, bending toward her, ‘‘I am 
afraid; afraid that you are not human, that I 
will wake presently and find you have flown 
away. Remember, I do not even know your 
name.” 

‘*But I know yours!” 

‘Naturally, because of Evelyn.” 

She sank deeper into her chair. 
guess?” she questioned. 

‘*If I had ever seen you before I would not 
have to guess,” he said. ‘‘I should know.” 


288 She laughed. ‘‘Iam not so sure. Don’t I 
look the least bit in the world like any one you 
have seen—any of Evelyn’s friends, I mean? 
Not the least little bit?” And now she bent 
toward him so that the warm kiss of the fire- 
light might touch her tantalizing lips. 

‘*Like no one I have ever seen,” he whispered 
impulsively, ‘‘unless it is—Titania.” 

“Titania! Fear clutched her heartstrings 
again, and her smile was full of shame and pain. 
She half arose from her chair. Why had she 
remained? Every moment made her position 
more perilous. How had she dared to think she 
could conceal from such a man her gross igno- 
rance? A cruel flush began to creep from the 
laces on her bosom up to her white throat and 
chin. She tried to speak, but her mouth was 
dry. Words would not come. 

He, unheeding, went on gayly: ‘‘Surely you 
must have something to do with flowers and 


**Can’t you 





0» 


moonshine. If I close my eyes will you take 
wing and fly away?” 
Again that tortured smile. The tears of 


agony were very near her eyes. ‘‘Try me and 
see.” She parried his words almost hysterically. 

‘*T am afraid to try; the risk would be too 
great. I will not believe yet you were fashioned 
by mortal hands.” 

She interlocked her fingers so tightly that she 
felt the bone under the soft flesh. ‘‘Am I so 
different, then, from those—other—women— 
that—you have—known?” she whispered, and 
it seemed to her as if her whole life hung waver- 
ing upon his answer. 

He bent toward her. 
tell you the truth?” 

She shook her head. 

‘*Well, then, you are—you are He 
paused, stammering, his eyes falling inadvert- 
ently on her foot, which in a moment of forget- 
fulness she had thrust forward toward the 
fender. It was a small foot, but the shoes under 
the frills of pale chiffon were black. He paused 


**Will you be angry if I 
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COFFEE 
AND TEA 


White House Coffee is put up for 
those who want a dependable article of 
intrinsic value, and are willing to pay a 
fair price. That price is not high, cer- 
tainly not extravagant, as your own 
experience will prove. You can buy 
White House Coffee in any business 
center of this country. Its wonderful 
growth in sales in 20 years is the best 
proof that its splendid standard of qual- 
ity is not approached by other brands. 
We offer it as the best Coffee sold by 
anybody anywhere. 


White House Teas (5 distinct flavors) 
are just as good as White House Coffee. 
Both Coffee and Teas are in the “All- 
Tin” cans that keep all goodness in, all 
badness out. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., 


Principal Coffee Roasters, 


BOSTON—CHICAGO. 








DON’T PAY TWO PRICES— 








- STOVES and RANGES 


You Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 


=a Hoosier 
Ranges 
Heaters 


Why not buy the best when you can 
buy them at such low, unheard-of 
Factory Prices? Hoosier Stoves and 


Hoosier Steel Ranges are delivered for you to use in 





your own home 30 days free before you 
buy. A written guarantee with each stove backed by a Million 
Dollars. Our new 1911 improvements on stoves absolutely sur- 
pass anything ever produced. Send postal today for free 


catalog: HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 
201 State Street Marion, Indiana 














Your Boy 
SUC seen 


Here’s a fellow that will 
**goin’’ forall hissports; 
help him collect stamps 
and curios ; tell him clean, fasci- 
nating stories; discuss current events and 
historical scenes with him; be a bright, jolly, 
moral companion. Here he is:— 


The American Boy 


The best boys’ magazine ever published. Crammed 
full of fact, fiction and pictures that will do your 
boy good. <A magazine that will bring back your 
youthful days. Give your boy 
A Year’s Subscription for $1.00 
10c a copy atall news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 














117 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA, 447 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 





The Charm 
of 
Cream Mint 
is in its freshness, 
flavor, purity and 
delicacy of texture 

—all found in 


-U-ALcdk- NO. 

-AFTER DINNER MINT- 

Famous everywhere as a delicious 
confection for any occasion. 


Sold in air-tight tins by grocers, confectioners and drig- 
gists. If not at your dealer's send 10c for a liberal box 

















WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 
Catalog ‘“‘B’’illustrates—describes— (free) . 


SARGENT CO. **3i5y20°° 
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Young Mothers— 








How Will You Care for Baby After | 


The Nurse Goes ? 


In those weary, dragging days when Nature is 
striving to restore your strength and to give you 
health to care for that precious helpless bit of 
humanity— 

Don’t let the baby sleep with you—it is dangerous. 


Don’t put the baby in a stuffy basket on the floor, 
where the air is heavy and unwholesome. 

Don’t wear out yourstrength witha heavy, cumber- 
some cradle that takesup needed room. Cradles are 
particularly inconvenient when baby needs attention 
at night. 

We want you to make your motherhood easy as 
well as loving, and we have printed a book filled with 
copper plate engravings, which we will send you free. 
It tells vou howto care for baby the modern way that 
means sturdy, healthy growth, and lessens the 
dangers of children sicknesses when later they come 
along. And it tells you all about 


“The Taylor 


Nursery” 


The Twentieth Century Trundle Bed 


That goes over notunder your bed—alongside, 
if you prefer. Just the thing for outdoor sleeping 
—no chance for mother or babe to catch cold — 
large enough till little one has a room of his own. 
Easy to move as a go-cart, upstairs or down, Can 
be folded and packed away very conveniently. 
Handsome enough for a palace, but priced to suit 
the modest home. Sent complete witha thoroughly 
first class sanitary mattress, Safety Hood, which pre- 
vents baby from falling out, and Sanitary Night Box 
which holds every article needed at night. 

You will find in our catalog just the information 
you are wanting to know about. Send for it today, 
with particulars of our 5-day trial offer. We prepay 
freight both ways if you are not delighted and send 
it back, but you will be, for we have yet to find a 
disappointed mother. 

Endorsed by Physicians and Maternity Hospitals. 

This offer to supply you direct, freight prepaid, is 
made for introductory purposes only. ‘Take ad- 
vantage of the special sale terms. Write now for 
full information. 

The catalog will be mailed in plain envelope. 


The Taylor Nursery Baby Bed Company 
1 Madison Avenue, Cor. 23rd 8t., New York City, N. Y. 








YOUR BABY 
Must be Kept Warm with Soft 


“NON - NET TLE” 


WHITE FLANNELS 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffering that baffles 
both mother and doctor. It is the poisonous nettles 
makethetrouble. Our method keeps them out and there 
are No Nettles in Non-Nettle White Flannel. Theyare 
the softest, smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels in the world. (25c. to§$1.00 yard.) Wesell 
direct to mothers. Beware ofimitations. ‘**Non-Nettle’’ 
is stamped every half yard on selvage and we do not 
sell to dealers. 


Send for rE advertising 
Free Sample Case on wrapper | pi «20 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antisepti 
Diaper, and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby 
White Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, 
etc., etc. Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 
styles of Embroidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete 
Outfits ($5 to $25), Separate garments, Rubber goods, 
and hundreds of special articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. For 25 cents we will in- 
cludea complete set of Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s 
first wardrobe. Every wanted pattern for plain and fancy 
dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts and pinning 
blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, shirts with- 
out shoulder or arm hole seains, etc., etc., with compre- 
hensive illustrated instructions telling Quantity of mate- 
rial needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 
Established 1885 TOLEDO, OHIO 











Button over regular diaper. No pins required. Keep baby's 
dresses dry and sweet. Adjustable, cannot slip down. Easily 
washed, will not harden or crack. Aseptic and hygienic, will 


not irritate the most delicate skin. Made from Stork Sheeting 
Contain no rubber. Price 50 cents. 
CAUTION: Our registered trade-mark appears on inside 
os Of the waistband of every pair of Stork Pants. 
Look for it! If yourdealer does not carry Stork Goods, we 
will send them postpaid on receipt of price 

FREE: For dealer’s name, a Baby Sponge Bag 

made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet 


THE STORK CO., Dept. I-0, BOSTON, MASS. 











Alsa Makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, etc. 








Preparation for Motherhood 3) 2), 22% x” 


Scovil—cloth bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers 
Tells about hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. 


Sent for 





1.00, postpaid. Henry AltemusCo.,513CherrySt.,Philadelphia | 
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A Lady for an Hour 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


in a state of bewilderment, and, her eyes follow- 
ing his, she uttered a little hurt cry as of an 
animal that has been trapped. 

**Don’t look at them,” she implored, drawing 
her foot under her skirt in an agony of embar- 
rassment and shame. ‘‘I brought my slippers in 
a bag and haven’t had time to change them.” 
She was still struggling to keep up the pitiful 
farce. ‘‘I did not think I would see any one 
here!” She broke down and suddenly covered 
her face with her hands. 

‘*Good Heavens! What is the matter?” 

‘*Nothing,” sobbing. ‘‘ Nothing at all! Don’t 
mind me! You were saying ~ 

“*T was saying that you were the most beauti- 
ful woman I had ever seen in all my life. Don’t 
cry ! ” 

‘*«The—most—beautiful,”’ she repeated after 
him. 

‘“*The most beautiful woman I have ever 
seen in all my life. Do you believe me?” 

‘“*T can’t,” despairingly. 

**Why can’t you?” 

**Because—because—nothing matters now— 
nothing in all the world. It might have mat- 
tered an hour ago, but now—now—I can’t, for 
I am a thief!” 

‘*A thief!” She felt rather than saw his sud- 
den recoil. 

“Not that kind of a thief,’ hastily. ‘‘I 
haven’t stolen any money,” throwing out her 
hands with a gesture of extreme shame. ‘‘I 
have only stolen your words, your looks, your 
thoughts. Don’t you understand? I am—what 
was that?” She clutched his arm with fierce, 
frightened fingers. ‘‘Listen!” 

“*Tt is nothing.” 

‘“‘Hush!” She arose and fled in a panic 
toward the door, the light shining on the splen- 
dor of her spangled robe, on the glory of her 
hair. A woman’s light voice was speaking in the 
hall below, a woman’s voice a little weary, inex- 
pressibly disillusioned. 





x3 The girlcowered backagainst thewall, whiter 
than her white gown. She swayed from side to 
side and staggered as if she would fall. 

‘““What is it?” demanded Lawrence, dum- 
founded at her emotion. 

‘*It is—your sister.”’ 

‘*Evelyn?” 

‘* Your sister!” 

‘“Well ——” 

‘She must not see me. 
come in.”’ 

**T don’t understand —— 

‘“*Agnes!” Mrs. Carruthers’s voice echoed 
through the hallway, petulant, demanding. 
‘*Apnes!” 

‘*She is coming!” The girl pressed farther 
back against the wall, crouching like a hunted 
wild thing. ‘‘Don’t let her see me,’’ she panted 
hysterically. ‘*‘Don’t let her see! Don’t!” 

‘*Agnes!” Mrs. Carruthers flung open the 
door and emerged from the half shadow of the 
hallway into the full brilliance of the electric 
light. She advanced hastily and then paused, 
an expression of languid surprise crossing her 
face as she saw jer brother. 

‘*You here!” sweeping forward and holding 
up a cold cheek for his kiss. ‘‘ You always do 
appear at such absurd times.’’ She turned her 
back half toward him that he might assist her 
to remove her cloak; and, in so doing, came 
face to face with the figure that shrank in glit- 
tering borrowed plumage against the tinted 
wall. 

‘“*Agnes!” The word was almost a shriek, 
though at first she scarcely took in the signifi- 
cance of the picture. ‘*‘You—you “PRED 
her eyes shot around the room to the empty 
milliner’s box, the open jewel-case. ‘*My 
gown!” she screamed in incredulous amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Have you dared to—have you rs 

Lawrence stepped forward. ‘‘Evelyn,”’ he 
began, horrified. 

3ut she waved him aside with a passionate 
‘To not interfere!” and turned again on the 
trembling girl. ‘‘ Kindly explain the meaning 
of this impertinence,”’ she requested icily. 

Lawrence a second time stepped into the 
breach. ‘‘Great Scott! Evelyn,” he interrupted, 
flushing, ‘‘do you know ie 

Mrs. Carruthers’s eyes were fixed on the 
trembling girl. ‘‘Explain yourself!” she com- 
manded, ‘‘and that quickly.” 


Don’t let her 


” 


23$3 Agnes flung out her hands with a gesture 
of abandoned helplessness. ‘* You—see—the— 
explanation -” she wailed and covered her 
face with her hands. 

Mrs. Carruthers’s eyes blazed. ‘*Do you 
mean to tell me, then, that while you were in 
full possession of your senses, while you had 
your reason about you, you deliberately com- 
mitted this—this outrage?” 

‘*Evelyn, for Heaven’s sake, be silent!” 

‘‘Why should I be silent?” turning imperi- 
ously. ‘‘Have I not the right to correct my 
own maid?” 

‘‘Your maid!” Lawrence said as he looked 
in stupefaction from one convulsed_ face to the 
other. 

Then the girl lifted her head and met his eyes 
straightly and without evasion. ‘‘It is true,” 
she said dully. ‘*1 am—what she says.” 

Mrs. Carruthers interrupted the words with a 
little, shrill, contemptuous laugh. 


been deceiving him, too. 


**So you have 
Passing yourself off 
as—bah! you sicken me. Leave the room at 
once. At once! do you hear? and see that you 
remove those clothes. Timpson will hand you 
your wages. You are discharged from my service 
tonight.” 

‘Tonight ?” 

‘‘Immediately! Do you think I would keep 
you in my house an instant after this? And 
before you leave hand me my butterfly—unless 
you had intended taking it with you’’—con- 
temptuously. 

“Don’t!” The girl’s hand sought her hair, 
and she wrenched the glittering jewel from the 
shining coils. ‘‘Il am sorry, sorry!” she moaned, 
holding the bauble toward her mistress. ‘‘Oh! 
I didn’t mean = 

Mrs. Carruthers pointed with her finger to the 
table. ‘‘Lay it there,” she directed. ‘‘I wish to 
hear no further explanations. Go!” 


‘*Just a word!” The girl clasped her hands 
together in entreaty. ‘‘Just one!” 

‘*Not one! Do not add impertinence to your 
other infamies.”’ 

‘*Evelyn!” Lawrence was unconsciously 
pleading, too, although his eyes were full of 
dismayed surprise. 

‘‘Hush, Lawrence! I am quite capable of 
dealing with my own servants. I intend that 
that woman shall leave this room, and at once.” 
She pointed to the door. 

Agnes started to obey. Slowly she dragged 
herself to the threshold, the beauty of her figure 
so salient that it seemed to draw all the light in 
the room to itself. 

Mrs. Carruthers watched her with a very 
passion of hatred in her eyes. ‘‘Ingrate!’’ she 
whispered with contemptuous bitterness. ‘* Mis- 
erable ingrate!”’ 

At that word the girl turned, a breath of 
vigorous, untrammeled life shooting through her 
veins. ‘‘You shall hear me!” she cried sud- 
denly. ‘‘You shall! I will not be condemned 
without a hearing!” 

‘*How dare you?” 

“*T dare—because I am desperate; because I 
am a human being, too, like yourself.” 





283 Mrs. Carruthers swept forward. 
the room!” she ordered furiously. 
once.” 

‘*No, I will not leave it!” The girl seemed to 
gain in stature as she spoke. ‘‘For once in my 
miserable life I will disobey your command. I 
will speak now if I never utter a word again in 
all my life. No, don’t try to stop me! I am 
not a slave any more; just a woman the same 
as you!” Unconsciously the slight veneer of 
association fell from her, and she spoke unmis- 
takably as one of her kind. Her thrilling voice 
broke naturally into the inharmonies of uncouth 
diction. 

“‘V’ve lain under your feet for five years,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘five long years, and you’ve 
walked on me—and you haven’t walked light! 
You’ve hurt me because I was helpless, and you 
could hurt! But this flesh,’”’ striking her breast 
with fierce hands, ‘‘this flesh can feel like yours. 
It isn’t stone. It isn’t wood. It was made by 
the same God above us. No! you can’t stop me. 
You daren’t stop me. You’ve got to listen to the 
truth, because you’ve never listened to it in all 
your life before; because you are afraid to hear 
it. Did you think, day after day, when I was 
dressing you in silks and laces, my body didn’t 
cry out for ’em? Did you suppose, when I 
decked you with jewels, I didn’t suffer for ’em? 
I am young, too, as young as you, and I can’t 
look always on your plenty and not want. 

‘“*l’ve got feeling in my heart, if it is low and 
common. I’ve picked up a flower you’ ve thrown 
away and tended it and watched it open its 
poor, crushed leaves. It didn’t mean anything 
to you, but I loved it because it was pretty, even 
after it was mangled. I am not too common to 
love what’s pretty. I’d have been what you are 
if I’d had a chance. Think of that when you’re 
judging me! I’d have been what you are today 
if I’d had a chance.”’ She broke down, sobbing. 
“*I’ve slaved and worked for you for five long 
years,” she wailed protestingly, ‘‘and if I’m vile 
today it’s because you never treated me like 
anything human, and if you despise me now it’s 
because —just once—I ceased to be a machine.” 

‘*Leave the room!” 

“Oh! I am going—you need not be afraid; 
but first I want to say that I am sorry. I will 
pay for this,’ touching the gown with tender 
hands, ‘‘inch by inch, if I wear my fingers to the 
bone. I haven’t made you understand, I know. 
I don’t understand, myself. I only suffer, and 
wonder why God lets you have all and me 
nothing—and why you are so hard.” Her 
voice broke, and the tears overflowed her eye- 
lids and fell tumbling down her cheek. 

Mrs. Carruthers moved haughtily away. 
**Don’t think I am touched by this exhibition,” 
she said; ‘‘you are like all the rest of your class 

without a trace of gratitude. See that you 
leave my house without delay.” 


‘*Leave 
‘*Leave it at 


283 The girl turned her face toward the erect, 
graceful figure of the other woman, and passion, 
despair and impotence were all expressed in the 
gesture with which she flung out her arms and 
then dropped them again hopelessly. 

‘*T am going,”’ she said, with the old dumb 
submission, and she put up her hands to her face 
and brushed the tears from her eyes. Then she 
turned to the door. ‘‘Good-by,” sobbingly; ‘‘I 
can’t make you understand, we are so far apart, 
but if afterward you should think of me try to 
remember my only crime was that I just forgot 
for a moment—that I forgot for a moment—my 
plac e!” 

She pushed the door wider and passed slowly 
into the hall. 

Lawrence, galvanized into life, started for- 
ward, his face flushed, the drops of agony stand- 
ing out on his brow. ‘*‘Wait!” he cried hoarsely. 
‘*Wait! Where will you go at midnight?” 

‘*Where will I go?” she repeated, and in 
the naked and revealing silence that followed the 
words they heard the little tinselly rustle of the 
spangled robe as it beat against her stumbling 
feet. ‘‘I will go where she has sent me—to the 
streets! Where else have I to go?” 

For a tumultuous instant her figure was out- 
lined against the lamplight, reckless, defiant. 
Then Mrs. Carruthers crept toward the fire; 
she was trembling as if from cold. 

Lawrence stood quite still, staring dumbly 
at the closed door. Then without a word he 
reached for his hat. 

Mrs. Carruthers detected the movement and 
turned to him in sudden fear. ‘‘What are you 
going to do?” she whispered, her voice trembling 
before the decision she saw in his eyes. 

‘*T am going to follow her.” 

‘*To follow her?” 

‘*Yes,” and his face, thin, world-weary and 
pleasure-marred, wore momentarily the expres- 
sion of the primal man. 

He put out his hand and opened the door. 

Mrs. Carruthers stumbled toward him. ‘‘ You 
are going ’* she almost shrieked. 

‘*To follow her,” he answered quietly, and 
closed the door after him. 


| 
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This little Brooklyn girl, Suzine Balba, was a 
sick, illy-nourished baby. NESTLE’S FOOD 
brought her to rosy health. 
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Food 


Will Keep Your 
Baby Well 


We want to send you, entirely free of 
charge, enough NESTLE’S FOOD for 
twelve meals for your baby, and we want 
to send you, too, a splendid book called 
“Infant Feeding and Hygiene” that was 
written for mothers by great doctors who 
spend their lives making sick babies well. 
If you have met any of the thousands and thousands 


of mothers who have used NESTLE’S in the past, 

or, if you have met any of the thousands and 
thousands of babies that were fed on it and are 
grown up men and women now, we don't need to 
send you a sample. You know what NESTLE’S 
is and how it will help your baby to resist the 
Summer troubles that are so often fatal. 


But, you are a brand-new mother, maybe, with a 
brand-new baby; so you want to see for yourself, and 
all our explaining won't convince you as quickly as 
those twelve feedings we will give your baby. 


Baby Rosy cheeks and laughing baby eyes will 
Health talk to you better than our scientific expla- 

nations; but you really ought to know 
why NESTLE’S has always been so good for babies. 
You see, there are lots of mothers still who think 
that when they have filled a bottle with cow’s milk, 
and given it to the baby, that baby ought to be per- 
fectly satisfied. And yet, doctors have said over 
and over again that milk as it comes from the cow 
is no fit food for babies; that it is no substitute tor 
mother’s milk and that it brings on more baby deaths 
in the Summer than all other causes put together. 


Cow’s milk is full of germs at its best, but in the 
Summer it is apt to have more sickness in it than 
food value. It forms into indigestible curds, too, (even 
grown people can’t stand them). But science can 
do many things, and one of the wonderful things it 
has done is to so change cow's milk that it exactly 
resembles mother’s milk. That's what has been done 
in NESTLE’S FOOD and that is why NESTLE’S 
FOOD is sold in every country of the world. 


Triumph NESTLE’S FOOD is the richest, 


° best cow's milk, procured in sanitary 
of Science dairies from selected cows, purified 


| and modified under scientific direction, and reduced 


to a powder. All you have to do is to add cold 
water, boil two minutes, and it is all ready for the 
baby, —a light, nutritious food that builds bone and 
muscle and helps the weak little body to resist disease. 
But why tell you more; the sample will tell you bet- 
ter, so send for it quickly. 


Send the coupon at once for a free 
sample and copy of our illustrated 
book on “Infant Feeding and Hygiene.” 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers Street, New York 


Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 


Name 


Address 
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WRITE To-DAY 
| For Your FREE Copy or 


OUR FALL & WINTER 
CATALOG 
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Big Sweater Value 


dace Our FREE DELIVERY 
AND 24 HOUR SERVICE PLAN 


“The Siegel 
e lege The Siegel 
ye Doub! 
loubie 
Sweater” 4 
fd Value 
A smart looking Z 
Sweater coat in the Sweater 
new Fall shape af 
and made of good 
quality all wool ‘ $1 9 
yarn. The weave ~ 


ey 


is exceedingly ‘. 
pretty and stylish, Delivered 
giving the wearer a FREE to 


City air). The collar rolls 
attractively and fits well. 
Double breasted (as illus- 
trated), closing with ten 
large good pearl buttons. 

wo attractive hip 
pockets and well 
Shaped sleeves with 
closely knitted cuffs. 
The bottom has hand- 
some rack finish all 
around, as illustrated. 














Colors— White, 

Cardinal or 

Oxford Grey. Send 

Sizes — 32 

to 44 bust Your 

measure. 
Order by6E Order 
200—Price, j/,, Pn I 

iege 

$1.95 Cooper 





Delivered 
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FREE to | |] Chicago 
your home . ‘| 
and we Guarantee to refund your money pleasantly and 
promptly if you are not more than pleased. 
Write today—NOW—for Catalog of DOUBLE VALUES to 
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will go farther and do more than 
a whole bottle of inferior oil. 
3 in One oils, cleans and polishes, 


preventsrust. The first and only 
lubricating oil for sewing ma- 
chines, clocks, watches, typewrit- 
ers, bicycles, talking machines, 
roller skates, fishing rods. Best 
preparation for cleaning and pol- 
ishing furniture. Only gun oil rec- 
ommended by all leading firearm 
makers. Can’t gum or soil or dry 
out quickly—contains no acid. 
Io cts., 25 cts. and 50 cts. sizes. 


FREE generous sample and Dictionary 
—both free. Write for them. 


‘3 in One Oil Co., 41 Broadway, New York 





7 PECKHAM’S MAKE 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 









Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 


Send us your old Ostrich feathers 
and from them we will make a magnifi- 
cent Willow Plume, faultlessly curled and 











hold its shape and color; and wear as long as any Willow 
Plume you can buy from a dealer at three or four times the 
; cost. It prices are not satisfactory feathers will be returned 
| ur expens: _ iteterences Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or Central 
} 1 Bank The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling 


departments 


annot be equaled. Write for prices. 
Peckham’s, 674 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. oe 5 
PETTICOATS Save one-third on highest quality silk or cotton 
and ZASSIO“ petticoats, also on finest dress goods, silks, cotton 
fabrics, etc. State particular needs and ask for cat- 

from the mill alog, pricelist and free samples. Satisfaction or 
money back. Agents wanted. 0 patterns in case FREE. Address 
The Gillette Skirt Company Mills, 57 Homer Ave.,Cortland,N.Y. 





dyed your favorite shade — guaranteed to look as well and to | 




















An Open Letter to the 
American Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


caste as women, without having daughters who 
will be mighty poorly regarded by men, and 
without having sons who will regard all women 
lightly. When that state of affairs comes the 
mechanism of society, which you are blithely 
rolling down hill, will get into a mighty un- 
pleasant mess. 

Remember this—that the faults of the 
American people are the ones they get from 
American women. As a people we are restless 
(so are you), extravagant (so are you), super- 
ficial (so are you), ill bred (alas! so are you). 
Now why not, in that precious slang of yours, 
cut it all out? 

Youth is fine, of course, but like most things 
it is better for a little seasoning. By itself it 
isn’t really extraordinary. Puppies have it. So 
do calves and colts. Why not experiment for a 
little while—say, for a month, even for a week— 
with seasoning your youth with courtesy? And 
while the experiment is on, watch for the effect 
it has on other people. See how their eyes light 
up, how unconsciously their manner responds 
to yours, what a compliment their change of 
attitude expresses toward you. Listen to the 
new note in their voices, the echo of your own 
softened tone. 


RY the novel experiment of listening with 

actual interest to older people. Yes, I realize 
that many of them are little worth listening to. 
But I would humbly inquire whether you are 
not on the way toward being a stupid bore 
yourself some day. As a matter of fact most 
older persons can be decidedly interesting to 
you if you are only willing to be interested 
yourself. 

Don’t calmly contradict men and women 
whose ripe experience and knowledge of life 
would make your raw theories seem like a little 
green apple compared with a mellow and perfect 
fruit. Don’t be snippy. If you knew how ridic- 
ulous you look in the act of snubbing your elders 
you would hide your diminished head. 

Do you ask how you may become well bred? 
That is a hard question to answer in so many 
words. The very term itself implies that it 
must come with training. Perhaps the most 
helpful beginning would be to find some one 
who can serve you as a sort of model. Women of 
charm and distinction are, unfortunately, few; 
but it must be a poor society indeed where at 
least one woman of grace and refinement cannot 
be found. 

Having decided upon one woman—there may 
be more if you are lucky—study her; try to 


discover what constitutes her charm and what 
are her blemishes. Mind! I said to let your 
charming woman serve as a ‘‘sort” of model. Do 
not slavishly copy tones, gesture, dress. It is 
only something of her spirit that you are to try 
to catch. For there are two rules which, if you 
will follow them, will do more for you than even 
your model can. You will find that she is your 
model because she followed these rules herself. 

The first is: ‘‘Think about others, not about 
yourself.” And the second—is the same. 

The first one means to think about others 
in the sense of being considerate of them. The 
second one means just think about them. If 
you want a magic key to unlock for you the door 
to popularity, to happiness, to being interested 
and interesting, seize upon those six simple 
words and pin your faith to them: ‘*Think 
about others, not about yourselves.” Just 
watch yourself for a while and see how con- 
stantly one subject absorbs your thoughts. And 
that subject is Yourself !—your clothes, your ap- 
pearance, your feelings, your likes, your tight 
shoes, your invitation to the football game—or 
your failure to receive one. 

I know it is hard to prevent one’s mind keep- 
ing open house on the subject of one’s self. I 
know girls whose minds are never open to any- 
thing else. And the funny part of it is some of 
these girls wonder why they are not more popular. 


& FOR other rules for becoming well bred 
you need bother with very few, if only you 
will follow the one of six words just given. The 
rest are much more simple. 

First, cultivate an agreeable voice. It won’t 
be hard. Six months of serious effort on the part 
of every girl who reads this article would make 
this country and Europe draw sighs of happy 
relief. 

Second, take a vow that you will never again 
make yourself ridiculous by going to absurd ex- 
tremes in fashion. 

And finally, be polite! Be polite, no matter to 
whom and no matter what happens! Be polite 
to everybody, but reserve a special brand of 
charming deference for use toward older persons 
with whom you come in contact. 

Follow these few rules, take a good look every 
little while at your model, and I leave it to any- 
body, man or woman, young or old, American 
or European, your mother or your sweetheart’s 
mother, whether the result won’t deserve to be 
called ‘‘the American Princess.”” And I promise 
you further that American men will once more 
adore you as they once did, but do no longer. 





How Can We Check the 
Increasing Divorce? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


while New York and some other jurisdictions 
permit absolute divorce for adultery alone. It 
is this divergence of the laws of the States that 
has provoked much scandal. 

Divorce, although far more popular and many 
shades more respectable than it was a genera- 
tion ago, has not yet attained the commanding 
position of complete social recognition that it 
held during the dying centuries of Rome. A 
certain privacy and retirement are preferred by 
those who seek to end a marriage relationship, 
whether with the purpose of entering upon a 
new one or not. Besides it is preferred that the 
alleged cause shall be one which carries with it 
the least degree of odium to the guilty party. 
So residents of New York, who either cannot 
prove or do not wish to prove what is called 
gently though not with particular accuracy “the 
statutory offense,” if they are rich enough, are 
wont to seek some other State, preferably a far 
Western State, such as Nevada, where, after six 
months’ residence of the plaintiff, the court will 
take jurisdiction, even though the parties have 
never lived together in that State,and the defend- 
ant has been served by publication. A brief 
hearing of the carefully prepared evidence, and 
the decree is entered. Then the recently fledged 
citizen of Nevada, with the decree of the court 
sundering the bonds of matrimony with the New 
York spouse, on which the ink is scarcely dry, 
may and sometimes does enter promptly into 
another ‘‘marriage,’”? and leave the State of 
Nevada never to return, or at least not until its 
favoring laws are needed once more to correct 
a matrimonial mistake. 


Prominence of “ Migratory ” Divorces 


HE scandal, uncertainty and injustice both 

to innocent husbands and wives, and to more 
innocent children, of such events as these, have 
made a deep impression throughout the United 
States, and indeed throughout the world. The 
peculiar condition existing in this country, be- 
cause of the fact that each of the States of the 
Union is an independent sovereignty so far as 
jurisdiction in divorce goes, has of course brought 
about this consequence. But it is only because 
of the social station and wealth of so many of the 
persons who have sought these ‘‘migratory” 


divorces that they have so largely attracted 
attention. Four-fifths of the divorces in the 
United States are obtained in courts having 
jurisdiction by reason of the permanent resi- 
dence of the parties. While there can be no 
doubt that there is an atmosphere of suspicion 
about divorce courts, arising from a well-founded 
belief that many actions are not based on sincere 
grounds, but really for the purpose of being 
relieved from the marriage yoke, yet so far as 
the records show the cases are brought quite 
within the statutes made and provided. 


What the Divorce Congress Recommended 


EPLORING the evil tendencies of divorce, and 

believing that united effort and appeal to the 
community might bring about better conditions, 
representatives of practically all the Protestant 
Churches formed a society for the protection of 
the family and for bringing about some reform 
in divorce. This body, known as the Inter- 
church Conference, was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the National Divorce Congress 
which met in Washington during February, 
1906. The Congress assembled on the invita- 
tion of the Governor of Pennsylvania, who had 
been authorized by an Act of the Legislature of 
that State to request the Governors of all the 
other States to send delegates. So impressed 
were these Governors with the dignity and 
importance of the Congress that all of the 
States, excepting Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Nevada, and one of the Territories, as well 
as the District of Columbia, sent delegates. 
Membership was not confined to men, there 
being woman delegates as well from a number of 
the States; nor was it confined to any special 
calling, though lawyers predominated and gave 
form to its deliberations. There were, besides 
judges of the United States and of State courts, 
bishops, doctors of divinity and of medicine, and 
men of other callings. With the exception of a 
small minority, who may be said to have advo- 
cated the extreme sociological view of the sub- 
ject, the Congress was agreed that divorce was 
an evil, that the existing divorce statutes should 
be remodeled, and that it was possible to 
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Why These Mantles 
| Don’t Break 


Note the 
inner 


lining 








Every Block Innerlin Mantle is made as two 
separate mantles, one fitting neatly inside the 
other. The two are then tightly united into 
one strong mantle. It’s the simple principle of 
reinforcement. It makes every Innerlin Mantle 
equal in strength to 6 common mantles. 

Jars and vibrations do not affect it at all. And 
because of more incandescent surface it gives 
50 per cent more light without extra gas. 







Patent Mes. 708.812 ene 040,639 





MANTLES 


The price is a quarter each at your dealer’s. 
But you can get one without cost by buying 
“ Vytalty’’? Mantles—the best mantles sold for 
10c and 15c—and saving the covers of each hox. 


For twelve covers you 
get one 25c Innerlin 


Mantle FREE 


Start saving today. Present 
the covers to your dealer or send 
them direct to us. 

Buy a dozen “‘ Vytaltys”’ at 

once and turn in the covers then 
and there for the Innerlin. 
All Block inverted mantles are 
made with our patent crosscut 
seam, which eliminates bunching 
at the lower end. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
also the Block ‘‘ Vytalty”’ Light, 
which sells complete for $1. 

Try Innerlin Mantles. See what they save. 


| THE BLOCK LIGHT COMPANY 
100 First Street, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
(10) 
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REAL protection against 
rain, snow and cold is found 
in the “‘Bestyette’’ Storm Cape. 
Drapes from head to foot. Large, 
roomy hood covers the head. Keeps 
the child warm, dry, comfortable. 
| Prevents colds and illness. 
| Handsome, useful. Graceful, stylish. 
| i al Looks well. Wears well. 
| ry a Look for the label. It is your guar- 
a ae ag | antee of quality and wear—water- 
proof, fast-color. 
| Made of silky rubberized cloth in red, 
blue, brown, tan — ages 6 tol 5 years. 
If not at your dealer's, send size, 
color, price direct to us. We will deliver the 
“*Bestyette”’ direct to your door, delivery prepaid. 
“*Bestyette”’ Storm Capes for Misses —ages 15 to 
18—$4.25. Other raincoats for men and women. 
| Write for Booklet ‘‘A’’—Child’s Cape. Booklet 
| “*B’’— Men and Women’s Capes and Raincoats. 
| 
| 


New York Mackintosh Co., New York City 
Wholesale Distributors 
Duck Brand Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Sanders Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Plant Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE BESTYETTE BAROMETER WILL TELL YOU WHEN TO GIVE 
THE CHILDREN THEIR BESTYETTE TO WEAR. SENT FOR 2¢ STAMP 


Get This 
Free Plume Book 


You can now buy guaranteed ostrich 
plumes from your milliner. You don’t 

f have to take chances any longer —you get 
| Ba an iron clad guarantee of quality with each 


Grace 
Guaranteed 
by Plume 
| You should read this free booklet before you buy 


a plume —you'll then know why you must buy a 
Guaranteed plume to be in style and save money. 
If your milliner will not supply you write at once. 
ll » We have a remarkable proposition for 
Milliners prop 


* you. Getintouch withus withoutdelay. 


Liebstadter 
Millinery Co. 


— GUINANTTAD 201 Broadway 


Kansas City, 
| Mo. 
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Sectional View 


Percolator 
This 


Urn 8Style 
Percolator & 


will make delicious 
hot coffee from 


Cold Water 


in about the same 
time that others take 
with hot water. 












It isa 
anning- 
owilnan 


Circulating 
Coffee Percolator 


(Patented) 
Made in both Urn and Coffee Pot Styles 


Manning: Bowman 
Percolators make coffee 
quick/yfromcold water 
—quicker and equally 
well starting with hot 
water—while their sim- 
ple construction makes 
them very easily kept 
clean. 

Pot style for use on 
Manning-Bowman 
Alcohol Gas Stove or 
kitchen range. Made in 
over a hundred designs. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


Write for Free Recipe Book 
and Catalogue “‘ J-9.’’ 


Manning, Bowman & Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning- 

Bowman Quality Chafing 

Dishes, Accessories, and the 
“Eclipse'’ Bread Mixers. 


No. 8392 Percolator 
on No. 60 
Alcohol Gas Stove 










































In most cases they w#//, if you give 
them the chance. A tree seldom 
diesa natural death. Almost always 
the passing of a tree means that 
some abnormal condition has short- 
ened its life. Disease attacks trees 
because they do not have proper 
protection against it. Decay sets in 
cacaaee they have been injured in 
some way. They are destroyed by 
the storms because they were not 
protected when weak. 


Davey Tree Experts 
Are Tree-Savers 


Trained in the Davey Institute of 
Tree Surgery, under direction of 
John Davey, father of the profes- 
sion, they have learned exactly 
what to do and when to do it in 
order to save trees. Unless too far 
advanced in disease and decay, 
trees receiving their attention will 
be preserved in usefulness and 
beauty. They are the only tree 
surgeons who fully understand 
and -practice Davey Methods — 
the only methods of demon- 
strated efficiency. 


Four Valuable Booklets for 
Owners of Trees—One Free 
**A Great Revelation,’ explaining the 
leading principles of tree surgery; 
**Our Wounded Friends, the Trees,’’a 
complete treatise on the profession of 
saving tree life; ‘‘A Brother to the 
‘Trees,’’ by Elbert Hubbard; ** New 
Life in Old Trees,’’ by J. Horace 
McFarland. One of these books free 
to every tree owner who forwards 
name and address. State number 
and kind of trees you have; we will 
{| i mail the booklet you need most, 
N 


Ah THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
\\ IN 429 Plum St., Kent, Ohio 
aN 














400 Plans for $1.00 


For 30 days only 
we offer our four 
big books contain- 
ing nearly four 
hundred designs of 
cottages, houses and 
bungalows costing 
$300 to $10,000 for 
only $1.00. These 
books are: 

Palatial Modern Homes . $3500 to $10,000; 50c per copy 
Low Cost Modern Homes $1500 to $3000; 50c per copy 
Cottages and Bungalows . $300 to $9000; 50c per copy 
California Bungalows. . . $500 to $8000; 50c per copy 


(All four books for only $1.) Don’t build until 
you have seen them, 








**Art In Architecture,” a monthly magazine, $1 per year. 


J. H. Daverman & Son, No. 19 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Old Feathers 


By Willowing or Adding New Tops 


Oldest and best known firm in 
America Dyeing, Cleansing 
and Curling Ostrich Feathers 
exclusively. Send us your 
Feathers no matter where you 
may be, and we will advise 
you what can be done with 
them and the cost. Goods 
returned free of charge, if no 
order is given, 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co., 53-J TemplePlace, Boston, Mass. 
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How Can We Check the 


Increasing Divorce? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


eradicate much of the fraud attaching to divorce 
hearings and trials by the adoption of certain 
rules based upon the theory of existing law. 
After several days of debate in full congress 
in Washington, and months of laborious work 
in committee, a draft of a uniform law was 
submitted at an adjourned meeting of the 
Congress held in Philadelphia in November, 
1906. After some changes and amendments the 
draft was approved and for four years has been 
urged with greater or less persistency in the 
various State Legislatures. It has received the 
indorsement of the Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, a body of 
lawyers whose special duty it is to draft and 
recommend uniform statutes to the several 
States; and so long as absolute divorce is to be 
permitted it may be considered as the best law 
that can be devised under our peculiar system of 
government. None of its provisions is arbitrary 
or fanciful; all are based on observation and 
experience of greater or less extent in some of the 


_ States. If divorce laws are not to be so liberal 


as to make divorce almost optional with either 
of the parties the Uniform Act cannot be con- 
sidered severe or restrictive. 


Principles in the Uniform Divorce Act 


ae us examine the principles which it em- 

bodies. As a first principle its draftsman rec- 
ognized the fact that the Government of the 
United States, except as it is concerned with the 
Territories and the District of Columbia, cannot 
have anything to do with divorce cases. The 
jurisdiction rests with each of the States so far 
as its citizens are concerned. Therefore the Act 
is so drawn that it may be adapted to the form 
required by the several States, and if it should 
be adopted by them in its jurisdictional provi- 
sions much of the injustice and hardship arising 
under the present system will have been done 
away with. These provisions require that in 
order to bring a suit in divorce at least one of the 
parties must be a resident of the State, and have 
been so for two years, and must have resided in 
the State at the time the injury arose. If the 
cause of action is adultery or bigamy, however, 
two years’ residence is not required. If a cause 
of divorce arises while parties are living in 
another State, and either party has lived in a 
new State for two years, the action may be 
brought there, but not unless it was a good cause 
in the State in which they were living when it 
arose. Ifa party leave his State of residence and 
move to another State and there obtain a divorce 
for a cause not recognized in the former State, 
his divorce will be void therein. 

Where personal service of process of the court 
cannot be obtained service may be made by 
publication. An injured party need not neces- 
sarily apply for absolute divorce, but may ask, 
instead, for a limited divorce, which merely 
causes a separation of the parties without giving 
either a right to marry again. Abuses and 
frauds arising from secret hearings are corrected 
by requiring proof of all cases in the presence of 
the court. Notice must be brought home to the 
defendant actually, whenever his address can 
be ascertained. In all uncontested cases, and 
in any other case where the court deems it neccs- 
sary or proper, a disinterested attorney may be 
assigned to defend the case. An interval of 
one year shall intervene between the decree on 
the merits of the case and the final decree dis- 
solving the marriage. The divorce of parents 
shall not make their children illegitimate except 
in cases of bigamy or other conditions impossible 
to reconcile with legitimacy. 


Six Causes for Divorce are Given 


HE Uniform Law gives six causes for divorce, 

namely: adultery, bigamy, conviction of cer- 
tain crimes, extreme cruelty, willful desertion 
for two years, habitual drunkenness for two 
years. These are the causes recognized in a 
very great majority of the States. It is not 
necessary, however, that causes should be uni- 
form if the different States pass the clauses of 
the Act relating to jurisdiction of the courts. 
The Divorce Congress did not specifically 
recommend that these causes be named in 
States having a less number. On the contrary, 
it expressed the wish that the number of causes 
be reduced rather than increased; but it is 
quite evident that all but a small minority of 
the different States recognize the causes named 
as so serious as to defeat the object of the 
marriage. 

While the general habit of life of the American 
people and the trend of their views are remark- 
al bly alike, when the vast extent of territory and 
the diversity of climate are considered, there are 
none the less obvious and great diffe srences a 
opinion among the States,.especially among those 
of the West and of the Pacific slope and the 
older States of the Atlantic seaboard. It is more 
probable that experience will tend to modify the 
lax divorce laws of Nevada and Washington 
than the severe laws of New York. But mean- 
time the people of Washington and Nevada are 
the sole judges of what is best for them, and the 
rest of the country may look with calmness upon 
the manners of their people if they will abstain 
from taking jurisdiction over divorce cases of 
citizens other than their own. 


Some mistaken critics have attacked the 
Uniform Divorce Law because it contains rather 
theoretical than practical provisions, and 
hostility has been especially aroused by the 
requirement that hearings shall be before the 
court, and not secretly before a referee or master. 
It is insisted that the publication of the offensive 
details of certain cases would have a tendency 
to affect public morals; but the framers of the 
Act were of the opinion that far more harm is 
done by secret hearings, with the opportunity 
for collusion and fraud, than would ke the case 
where every suit involving a matter of such grave 
concern, both to the parties and to the public, 
is tried before the court. 

The distinction between divorce suits and all 
other litigation is too often forgotten. Other 
lawsuits, where criminal, affect only the public 
and the defendant; where civil, only the plain- 
tiff and the defendant; but in divorce suits 
there are in reality three parties, the plaintiff, 
the defendant, and the public community, and 
all of these interests must be guarded by the 
court. The judge is the officer clothed with the 
power of defining and applying the law, and 
where no trial by jury is demanded the responsi- 
bility rests with him alone. He ought then to 
have an opportunity to hear the testimony of 
the witnesses, and to question them himself. 
Already the trials where had before juries are 
open. The added publicity that would follow 
the adoption of the Uniform Act would not 
greatly increase the danger to public morality. 
Such a law as that of Georgia, requiring two open 
trials before two separate juries at different 
terms of court and a favorable verdict in each, 
is not too much of a safeguard against the col- 
lusion and frauds of divorce practice. 

When the evidence has been submitted and it 
is shown that the complaint is just, and subse- 
quent opportunity for after-discovered evidence 
and for reconciliation has been given without 
effect, then it is but logical that the decree of 
divorce shall be effective everywhere, and the 
scandal and injustice following from the failure 
of other States to recognize the decree shall be 
ended. Therefore the Uniform Act makes pro- 
vision that in each State that adopts it the 
decrees of courts of other States shall be valid 
if jurisdiction has been obtained over the parties 
as heretofore explained. 


Limited Divorce and Annulment of Marriage 


“HE Uniform Divorce Law makes provision 
not alone for absolute divorce but also for 
limited divorce and for annulment of marriage. 
The causes for legal separation or limited divorce 
are the same as for absolute divorce, with the 
addition that hopeless insanity on the part of 
the husband shall give the wife a right to separa- 
tion which is not given to the husband where the 
wife is insane. The causes for which marriages 
can be annulled, which means in effect a decla- 
ration that they never were valid, are incurable 
impotency, relationship by blood or marriage 
within certain degrees, an already existing 
marriage of one of the parties, fraud, force or 
coercion at the suit of the innocent and injured 
party, insanity of either party at the time of the 
marriage unless the lunatic has confirmed the 
marriage after regaining reason. 

From this necessarily brief review of the 
principal provisions of the proposed law it will 
be seen that it is stringent only in requiring that 
full proof be made of the facts that in the eye 
of the law make a continuation of the marriage 
an intolerable hardship upon an innocent party. 
If divorce laws are to remain on our statute 
books a fairer, saner law could hardly be drawn 
under the constitutional limitations of our 
State and National governments. All of the 
provisions of the law are taken from statutes 
already in force. There is nothing that will 
unduly burden the plaintiff in an honest case, 
and every safeguard is adopted to defeat him 
cr her in one dishonest. 

It cannot be too earnestly impressed that the 
adoption of this law will not cure the divorce 
evil, but it will check it. The future alone can 
show whether, as a community, progress on the 
downward path of social demoralization will be 
made by adopting the theories of the teachers 
of the new school who would make the world 
believe that the ideal of marriage venerated 
since the days when our Divine Lord performed 
His first miracle at Cana in Galilee is a false 
notion, or whether in self-preservation, if not 
because of a revival of a living Christian faith, 
the whole system of absolute divorce will be 
taken from the statute books, and marriage 
become in the eye of the law what it has ever 
been in that of the Church, a union of one man 
and one woman till death do them part. 


“tan —Previous articles published in this department 
‘Both Sides of Live Questions’’ have been: 
peg Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 
Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 
By The Reverend Lyinan Abbott, D. D. 
Why Vivisection is Injurious, 
By The Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 
What Vivisection Has Done for Humanity, 
By W. W. Keen, M. D., LL. D. 
The Fallacy of Vaccination, By John Pitcairn. 
What Vaccination Has Really Done, 
By Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg. 
Another article on this subject—‘‘How Wiser Marriage 
Laws Would Affect Divorce,’’ by Professor Howard, of 
the University of Nebraska—will appear in The Journal 
for October 1. 
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The Greatest 
Fishermen in the World 


are the hardy Americans who for 
hundreds of years have been setting 
sail from the old seaport of Glouces- 
ter. “The nourishing sea foods gath- 
ered by them were a potent factor 
in making the colonists a virile peo- 
ple capable of building up a nation. 

Few people appreciate the high percent- 
age of protein—the brain, muscle, bone and 
blood building element—in some of our 


familiar products. 4 | pound of codfish contains 
over 60% more protein than a pound of steak. 


Gorton’s 
Codfish 


“No Bones” 


Gorton’s Codfish is the choice of all the 
catch. From the time the fish are caught 
they are handled with the most scrupulous 
cleanliness. The pure, white steaks are 
boned and put up in moisture-proof pack- 
ages by hand. Visitors are welcome in every 
part of our model factory. 


fak\ Rion 
is aA TCODEHSH. 


ao AMS 


Many most delicious, wholesome and econom- 
ical dishes can be prepared from Gorton's Cod- 
fish. 15c a pound package —no bones—not an 
ounce of waste. 


Book of Recipes FREE 


Our little book of recipes is a handy thing to 
have in these days of high-priced meats. 
Mailed free on request. 


Send for a copy. 


Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries Co. 


Gloucester 
Mass. 


STEWART'S 


DUPLEX 








HESAFEST safety 
made, because of 
guarded head and coil. 
Strongest and most satis- 
factory for all purposes. 
If your dealer cannot fur- 
nish these pins, send us his 
name and we will mail you 
a free sample card. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Founded 1860 
125 Farrand St., Bloomfield N. J. 


FAY Ideals: 


High Grade — Hip Length 








save supporters Quality and style for 

comfort and economy. Never sag or 

down, Superior yarns and dyes—-all weight 

for women, girls and boys. 25c to 50c 

FAY KNI Regular style hose for boys 
and girls. Special style with 

large expansion tops for women. Extra wear- 


ing, fine fitting ankles and feet. 25c tu 40c. 

FAY SO for men. Special wear. None 
better. Least darning. 

and 35c. Fully guaranteed Try a pair. Buy 

of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 

FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio. 
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Is it surprising that 


“Willi ams 
Tale Powder 


has become so popular with 
discriminating people? 


The Williams box contains nearly 15% more Talc 


























Powder than others sold at the same price. Snowy 
white, soft and fluffy as swan’s-down, pure and 
antiseptic. 

Two odors — Violet and Carnation, A liberal paenpte 
in a miniature can mailed for4 centsin stamps. Specify 
odor desired. . 

Address 

The J.B. Williams Co. 
Dept. A 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Makers of Williams’ 


Famous Shaving Soaps) 


You can tell it 
by the Quick- 
Opening, Quick- PP 
Closing, Hinged- 
Cover Box. 











COLGAN’S 


“Violet Chips” 
a Toilet Requisite 


Daintiest chewing 
gum imaginable. Fla- 
vored like the aroma 
of sweet violets. 

Exquisite breath 
perfume. Keeps 
teeth clean and sweet; 
gums healthy, 


“Violet Chips” 


should always be kept 
on Lady Dainty’s 
dressing ta- 
ble and in 
handbag. 


In round 
metal 
boxes. 


Insist 
upon 
Colgan's. 


Avoid 
imitations. 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 














Test it with Your Heel 





FLOOR VARNISH 


is heel-proof, water-proof, mar-proof. Prove this. 
Send for Free Sample Panel finished with “61.” 
Test it. Sold everywhere. Floor booklet free. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
Buffalo, N.Y. EStablished 6] Years si<tor'eiuin 


Seven Cities 


HY:POL 


The Perfect Polish 
For furniture, pianos, floors, all interior 


ieee” wood-work,carriages,automobiles,etc. 
Bend 10c for a ADAMS & ELTING CO. 
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i workingsample. Station4 The Ad-el-ite People Chicago 





















My Experiences in New York 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


upon one part which early in the afternoon I had 
discarded as of no avail. It was the first page, 
and among the ‘‘ Dzaths” a familiar name sprang 
out at me, but when I read the notice I saw it 
was nobody I knew. Then the advertisements 
in the column at the left of the ‘‘ Marriages’’ and 
“Deaths ”—the ‘‘ Personals” — caught my eye, 
and idly I read some of them They differed 
widely in form and phraseology, but for every 
one of them there was this unvarying close: 
‘‘Object matrimony.” I had known in a way 
that certain newspapers published advertise- 
ments like these, and I remembered havirg 
heard persons in boarding-houses whom I con- 
sidered decidedly ill bred refer to them with a 
laugh or a knowing look. 

My idea of ‘‘Personals,”’ therefore, based on 
no certain knowledge of my own, was of neces- 
sity colored by what I heard; and I had learned 
to sniff in orthodox superiority and to turn the 
page at once when the ‘‘Personal” column met 
my eye. But today for the first time in my life I 
read a ‘‘Personal”; more than that, I read the 
whole column through. There was one that I 
read three times; it was signed ‘‘X. Y.” And 
I didn’t laugh or sneer. I was too sincere in 
groping toward the light, and too forlorn as well, 
to be disdainful now of any will-o’-the-wisp 
which for the moment might illumine the dark 
path I trod. I had lived close to realities too 
long, so I assured myself, to be frightened by 
appearances; although for the matter of that 
there seemed to be nothing in what I read to 
cause anybody alarm. It all looked respectable. 
Why delve beneath the surface, then, for motives 
which were probably not there? I smiled a 
little bitterly and with another glance at the 
description of ‘‘X. Y,” which I had already 
read three times, I folded the newspaper ard 
tucked it at the bottom of the pile. 


$2 After supper I made myself attend a religious 
service in the Settlement. It was a long way 
down there and I hated going anywhere by my- 
self at night, but this time it was easier than to 
stay at home in a room that was crowded full of 
the consciousness of one page of a newspaper 
that lay hidden at the bottom of the pile. In 
the old environment the realm of the habitual 
asserted its supremacy, and the picture of 
myself bending over the first page of the 
newspaper was like the recollection of a dream. 
But on the way home in the elevated train the 
sense of my exclusion from the common lot 
again laid hold of me. As I looked about me 
I saw men and women chatting of every-day 
affairs with the easy familiarity that does not 
always breed contempt; in some instances I 
marked the air of comradeship, the subtle sense 
of togetherness, to which I was at all times alert. 
The people in the car appeared to be ‘‘respect- 
able,” I thought, and fell to wondering how 
their acquaintance had begun. Perhaps some 
of these couples had been to school together; 
others had, doubtless, been introduced by friends 
or had found each other in any one of half a 
dozen gatherings society approves. If some of 
them had met for the first time under uncon- 
ventional circumstances, whose business was it 
but their own? What did it matter now? They 
had met: that was the main thing. 

These thoughts persisted till I reached the 
boarding-house. As I opened the door into my 
own room a draft of air from an open window 
opposite blew across the floor the topmost 
papers I had heaped beside the scrap-basket. 
Hastily I collected and replaced them, then 
more slowly pulled out from the bottom of the 
pile the section that contained the ‘‘ Personals.” 
I took it to the light and ran my finger down the 
column till I found the one signed ‘‘X. Y.” It 
didn’t take long: I knew just where it was. 
Then I compared ‘‘ X. Y.’s” description of him- 
self with the mental picture I retained of the 
men I had just now been studying in the 
elevated train. ‘‘Why, that sounds better than 
any of those men looked. There’s nothing to 
criticise in that. What if I should answer it?” 

In recoil I started back, and, turning violently, 
confronted my own reflection in the mirror, 
shamefaced and horrified. ‘‘Oh, I can’t!” I 
gasped. ‘“‘I can’t!” 


9288 All through the week it went on like that, 
my mind fluctuating between two extremcs; 
contemplating now this contingency, now that; 
weighing, in so far as I was able, all the pros and 
cons. When I came home from business Monday 
evening it was a relief to find that the chamber- 
maid had removed the newspaper; later in the 
week I wished that it were there. All the time I 
thought of it and wondered what to do. 

But by dinnertime on Saturday I had made 
up my mind that if ‘‘X. Y.” reappeared in 
next day’s ‘‘Personals” I would write to him. 
I had no intention of signing my name, of 
course, or of giving my address. I remembered 
having seen in various small shops the incon- 
spicuous sign: ‘‘Private letter-boxes.”’ The 
thought of such arrangements was not pleasant 
to dwell on, yet having decided to venture I 
was determined not to flinch. 

Sunday morning I woke with the impression 
of standing on the threshold of a day destined 
to be fraught with consequence. I went to the 
window and looked out; it was raining with the 
slow persistence that promises a long, wet day. 
After breakfast I stole out to the news-stand on 
the corner and bought a copy of the newspaper 
that contained the ‘‘ Personals.” 


In my room again I first of all locked the door. 
Next I removed everything from the reading- 
table in the center of the room and dragged the 
table nearer the window, where I could have 
better light. Then I spread out the first page of 
the newspaper on the table and sat down to my 
search. I looked long and carefully through the 
one column and a half, but ‘‘X. Y.’”’ was not 
there. It was a disappointment. All the week 
I had been screwing up my courage to write to 
him today; I had even decided on a pen-name 
and had composed (only to reject) half a dozen 
different versions of the opening paragraph. 
But “X. Y.”’ wasn’t there. To be sure, other 
people were—a column and a half of them. But 
his ‘‘Personal” last Sunday, far from offending 
my notion of propriety, commanded my respect; 
there might be others equally as desirable today. 
But all I saw looked sordid and impossible. 


92353 ‘‘There must be something else,” I cried, 
“*if I could only find it!” And then the sug- 
gestion came to me to insert a ‘‘Personal” my- 
self in next Sunday’s issue. 

It was overpowering at first. I shrank in 
every fiber from all that it implied. But I 
remembered my resolve not to be afraid of the 
unknown and I argued the whole question out 
with myself point by point. The experiment 
involved no compromise between right and 
wrong, no sacrifice of principle. I would be 
misinterpreted, of course. But that was nothing 
new. Paul Forsythe was mistaken in what he 
thought at Albany. A woman alone is always 
under suspicion in the eyes of somebody. My 
own self-respect was the final criterion; that 
did not condemn me. And I felt that I could 
write a ‘‘Personal” so instinct with sincerity 
and truth that, should it chance to meet the 
eye of one endowed with the same qualitics 
himself, it would ring true. I was at the end of 
my resources; if I rejected the experiment, what 
remained for me? 

I stared out into the yard of the boarding- 
house where everything was sodden, silent, bare; 
always the rain brushed against the window- 
pane. With its insistent buffeting it seemed to 
echo the question that was beating in on me: 
‘‘Are you going torun the risk? Are you?” 

Finally I answered it. ‘‘Yes,” I said, taking 
up a pencil, ‘‘I am.” 

It was not easy to write that ‘‘Personal.” 
Laboriously I would compose a sentence, write 
it—and then rub it out or change the phrasing 
here and there; scratch out an adjective for 
which I had hunted long and insert another like 
it, but with, perhaps, a shade of difference in 
meaning. I can see myself now on that rainy 
Sunday afternoon (for long before I finished 
it was afternoon: unnoticed came and went 
the dinner hour), writing, altering, pondering, 
hoping, despairing. But at last the thing was 
done and in a disguised hand I copied it. 


233 I intended to take it the next morning to the 
office of the newspaper, pay for its insertion, 
and get the ticket entitling me to receive the 
answers. Of course I would wear a thick veil 
and—a knock upon the door startled me. My 
caller was Mrs. Wells, a widow a little over 
forty, who had recently been obliged to enter on 
a life of self-support. I had met her when she 
registered in our employment bureau and we 
had been drawn to each other from the start. 
She had called several times to see me. After we 
had talked a while something in my manner or 
tone struck her; she began questioning me with 
an expression of alarmed alertness in her eyes, 
and presently I found myself pouring into her 
sympathetic ears the whole forlorn story. I 
couldn’t have told any one who knew me well, 
who saw me every day, who would question me. 
But I had kept things to myself so long, I was 
so frightened by the course I had dec‘ded on, that 
the chance to see the situation from another 
woman’s point of view—an older, wiser woman 
—broke down my reticence. At first, of course, 
she was shocked at my plan; but in the end, 
after the tale of the empty years had been told, 
she kissed me and declared that any comfort 
I could find belonged to me. She was most 
decided, however, in her opposition to my going 
to the newspaper office myself. 

‘““You’re not going there,’ she announced 
with quiet authority. ‘‘I’m not going to have 
you—a young girl like you—carrying such an 
advertisement to a newspaper office. I’m not 
going to tell you how it will be done or who 
is going to do it. You must trust me. The 
advertisement shall be inserted and without 
your identity being known by any one. And 
I'll bring you the ticket myself tomorrow even- 
ing. Now give me the advertisement and some 
money and be done with it.” 

After I had done so she added: ‘“‘I cannot 
bring you the answers, because I shall probably 
have to leave town the last of this week. So 
this is what you must do on the Saturday 
after this is published: Go to a telegraph 
office near the — Building and engage a 
responsible messenger; give him the envelope 
containing the ticket and he will bring you the 
replies. Under no circumstances are you your- 
self to set foot inside the newspaper office.” 

Then bidding me good-by she tucked the 
advertisement and the money into her pocket- 
book and left me with the feeling that I had had 
a visit from a fairy godmother. 
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DRESS SHIELDS 
WHILE there may be other Dress Shields 

that are odorless when you buy them, the 
Olp Shields are the only Dress Shields that 
are odorless when you WEAR them. 


| They contain no rubber, are cool, light, white, do 





notchafe,absolutely moisture proof and wa shable. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
Our “Dress Shield Brieflet” sent free. 








INFANTS’ PANTS 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
f and clean, 
To be worn over the diaper. Made of 
ofp Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely waterproof and 
odorless, white, soft and easily 
cleansed. With or without lace 
trimming. 25c. to $1.00. 


. oe BIBS 


4 EA 
are made of the same sheeting and have 
all the good qualities of Pants. Prices 15to 50c. 


) The ol Man 


At your dealer's 
. Dept. 1 
ufacturing (o., Middletown, Conn. 











| You if 
Like It ~ 
Everybody 
Likes It 














INUT) 
GELATINE _ 


(PLAIN) = “A 


Sample Free. 


| 

| Enough to Make One Pint. 
| The very highest quality of Gelatine put A 
| up in the famous “Already Measured” pack- 
age. Ordinarily directions say, “Take 4 
package,” etc., leaving you to guess really 
at the amount, for no one can be sure of 
pouring out just 4 of a package of anything. 

Every package of Minute Gelatine is 
divided into fourths, and each fourth makes 
one pint of delicious dessert, a whole pack- 
age making one-half gallon. 

Give us your grocer’s name and we will 
send you free enough to make one pint, 
also the Minuteman Cook Book, containing 
y 5 tested recipes for Minute Gelatine. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
49 West Main Street, | Orange, Mass. 
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WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 
for complexions always smooth and velvety, 
that never lose their youthful attractive- 
ness, that seem to impervious to expo- 
sure, to sun and wind, are users of that great 
beautifier—Lablache. It pre- 
vents that oily, shiny appear- aoe i arg 
ance, and counteracts the > 
disagreeable effects of 
perspiration. Lablache 
is cooling and refresh- 
ing, pure and harmless. 
Refuse Substitutes. They may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream. 50c.abox, of 
druggists or by mail. 

Send 10c. for sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

French Perfumers Dept. A 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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My 60 page illustrated catalog of 
dainty baby and children’s clothing 
to 14 years belongs to You. Send 
teday and thus take advantage of 
my years of experience. Save your- 
self Time, rn | and Worry, Hun- 
dreds of satisfied customers in every 
State. Free delivery. Every article abso- 
lutely guaranteed or your money cheer- 
fully refunded with express charges 
both ways. My outfit of 30 long or 12 
short patte-ns, full directions for making, material used, only 
25ce with Free list of Baby’s First Needs and beautiful 
Art Picture in colors of Mother and Baby. Write now. 











{Baby Outfits and Patterns | 


, MRS. ELLA JAMES, 104 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Protect Your 
Little 


Ones 


At Night 
WITH: THE 
Improved 
Dr. Denton 
Sleeping 
Garments 





and secure unbroken 
sleep for yourself. 


The Dr. Denton Gar- 
ments cover body, feet 
and hands. Feet are part 
of the Garment. Hands 
are covered by cuffsthat 
turn down and close 
with draw- string. Made 
from our Elastic, Knit. 
Mixed Cotton and Wool 
Fabric, specially devised 
to give most healthful 
sleep. The knit fabric 
carries off perspiration, 
maintaining even 
warmth if bed covers are 

eee —_ thrown off. Prevent | 
colds which often lead to pneumonia and other 
dangerous ailinents. 






Made in eleven Sizes for children up to ten years old. 
Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable Do Not Shrink 


Write for Booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s practical 
ideas on ‘‘Healthful Sleep for Children.’’ Be sure you get 
the genuine Dr. Denton Garments. ur trade mark, shown 
above, is attached to each garment. If you cannot get them 
of your dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 


300 High Street Centreville, Michigan 
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THE COLUMBIA BOOK 
svmse QF YARNS “sera 


Learn 


‘to Knit 


i! 























lly Ly, 
—————_ Every woman will g 
find the new Columbia UY, 6 
Book of Yarns (11th edition) almost as use- VY, (] 
fulasa cook book. Acomplete encyclopedia . 
onthe subject of knittingandcrocheting. Tells Sm 
and shows how to knit and what to knit. 232 & 
pages with illustrations of 185 different Z 
=> articles. Fully worth $1.00, but sold for "es 
— 25 cents at dealers’ or by mail to advertise Ss 
= Columbi = 
= olumbia Yarns §& 
w= the best yarns, and the cheapest in the end. = 
2 Our Columbia ‘Lady Jane” is an extra- = 
eS itine yarn specially adapted for shawls, —~ 
sacques, infants’ afghans, and all the SS 
i daintiest and most delicate arti- &S 


cles. Look for the Columbia 
trademark on label around 
every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, we 


Philadelphia \ 


“thtean saan 
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“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and removes all odors of the body. You 
need it, winter or fall or summer, in 
hot, crowded places, and for personal 
comfort — everywhere. 


It lasts from bath to bath; one jar 
lasts a long time. 


Easy to use—takes less than a half- 
minute. Does not irritate skin, nor 
check perspiration. 


25c at drug- and department - stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
naneand25 cents, and we’llsendit postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


“‘Let Us Clothe Your 


99 Stuart Baby Shop's 
a y New Catalog, just pub- 


lished, is the cus- 

filetest presentation of Baby Needs ever 

issued. It illustrates and describes 

hundreds of Bargains For Baby from 

birth to three years —dainty, healthy, 
handsome garments, giftthings, etc. 

You can select your Baby’s Outfit from its 
pages just as Satisfactory as though you 
personally visited Stuart Baby Shop. 

Better goods, better styles and prices /ar 
lower than elsewhere. 

We Deliver Free 

all orders for $5.00 and over. Get this 

beautiful Baby Book and save money 

on your Baby’s Clothes Enclose 
2c, stamp. 


Stuart 
Baby Shop 


41 and 23 W. 34th Bt. 




























New York City. 








Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen Dean 
Wade. It tells how to keep the baby well and 
strong, also describes 


Glascock’s Baby Walker 


Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby 

amused and mother relieved of his care. 

Me Write for this free book today-G@4 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 

600 State Street Muncie, Ind. 
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Is the American Girl Being 
Miseducated? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


to the domestic woman, but also to those people 
who expect to be engaged in various arts and 
professions. For it is a singular fact that while 
aman may learn his craft and gain his degree 
at the same time, a woman must put through 
several more years before her apprenticeship is 
completed. Only in the law and in medicine is 
the preparation of the two sexes equal. 


Wherein the College is Lacking 


| ge is a girl who wants to write—to be a 

journalist or a reviewer; some day, perhaps, 
an author. She is directed to the courses in tech- 
nical English; she is taught to analyze, perfect 
style, to write with absolute correctness, rhetor- 
ically speaking. As a graduate she is able to 
construct the smoothest of essays. But does 
any one speak to her of a thing called human 
sympathy? Is she ever told at all about this 
great stirring universal sense which must be pres- 
ent in writing that reproduces life? In my 
English course such a thing was never heard of. 
There were books to review—from the stand- 
point of plot, excellence, or of characterization; 
there were plays to be criticised—as examples of 
English or the morals of the age. But never 
once did the professor take a book or a play and 
say: ‘‘Here! This is the real greatness of this 
work: this is the author’s whole basis of success. 
He takes a mother’s love for her son and shows 
the infinity of it to the extent of her regeneration. 
There lies the point of appeal—the author 
chooses something so big and so simple that 
every one in the world can understand. That is 
the greatness that must come first—before any 
conventional details of technic.” 

No one ever hinted to me of such a thing—of 
human sympathy and all its importance. And 
so I had to stumble about for a year and a half, 
finding out through failure what I ought to have 
started out with. Is there in intellectual circles 
any objection to the practical? Is it that educa- 
tors wish to form a sort of hierarchy of the mind, 
a class distinct and apart from the rest of the 
world—just a college class? I think that few 
women, if they realize it, will want to belong. 
For in spite of her cleverness our American 
woman is beginning to realize her need of some- 
thing else—of a working knowledge of how to 
meet her every-day problems, whether they be 
found at home or in the office, in a conservatory 
of music or on a poultry farm. She wants to 
leave college ready—not with three months or 
a year or two years of ‘‘specialization” to go 
through with before she can compass the duties 
of heractivity. Is there any reason why she can- 
not be learning stenography along with Latin? 
Couldn’t she get a degree which included domes- 
tic architecture as well as zodlogy? And is there 
any logical excuse for making her spend so many 
years more in preparing when she might easily 
be accomplishing? ‘There lies the kernel of your 
college woman’s discontent. She feels that she 
has been cheated out of what is to her the main 
chance, just for the sake of a lot of inconsequen- 
tialities which a board of people (mostly men) 
are convinced that she needs. 


Arbitrary and Irrelevant Courses 


F SHE is to be a musician she must let what is 

to spell the capital of her future drop into 
insignificance for four years. Why? ‘‘ Because 
music doesn’t count for the degree,” they tell 
her. Why doesn’t it count? Is it not just as 
instructive, just as necessary, just as important 
in culture as Dante or ancient history? That is 
the pity of all this college process—it takes unto 
itself the arrogance of limitation, pronouncing 
what is and is not of value to individuals whom 
it herds wholesale into ‘‘science” or ‘‘liberal 
arts.” Really the stupidity of such reasoning is 
enough to make any victim impatient. Grant 
her two years of judgment at any rate; force her 
to learn certain subjects, if you will, but grant 
her one-half of her deciding for herself. And do, 
oh, wise guides to knowledge, make it possible 
for some little part of that knowledge to be ex- 
pressive of personality: let the arts be liberal, 
or cease to be at all. 

I know of two very unhappy women— young 
women, who have no business being unhappy 
and who resent it; one of them teaches school in 
a city in the South, and makes excellent money 
at it. ‘‘A very lucky girl!” nod her friends 
sagely. ‘‘Not yet twenty-five and drawing all 
that salary!” 

‘‘There was nothing else for me to do,” says 
the girl laconically. ‘‘When I went to college I 
had to give up my violin or else take six years to 
the course, in order to have time to practice. I 
hadn’t the courage to stay six years in college— 
after my Freshman class would have been grad- 
uated and everything—so I dropped my fiddle. 
And here ] am”—she spreads her hands bitterly 
—‘‘teaching school! It was all I could do by the 
time I was graduated! Oh, if girls only realized 
the talents they yield up forever when college 
gathers them in!” 

And the other woman—who lives in Paris, and 
is an artist who is acknowledged the title—looks 
at one strangely when one envies her, and shakes 
her head. ‘‘I’m the most unenviable person in 
the world,” she says. ‘‘I’ve lived alone in 
studios this way since I was eighteen—why I 
never even went to college! They give no credit 


for art, you know, and I couldn’t afford to lose 
a year if I were to become anything. Still—I 
don’t know. When I realize how tight within 
this one world of paint and charcoal I am—how 
little I know of girls, and how desolate I am of 
those enduring school friendships—sometimes 
all my success seems absolutely worthless. The 
life I lead has only one adjective: shifting ” 

What that girl lacks is community education. 
College denied it to her in denying her art a 
place in its curriculum. And so the socialization 
every individual needs—and craves at heart — 
the tempering of provincialisms and the wearing 
away of prejudices, the responsibility and inter- 
reliability such as college does teach so well, 
must be lost to many women who cannot afford 
to give four precious years to irrelevant actual 
instruction. 


A Year to Get Over “College Attitude” 


| SAY that college teaches community interest 

—it does, within its own tightly drawn circle. 
But there are few hedges thicker against the out- 
side world than this within which everything 
centers on college perplexities, college ideals, 
college administration. It is a larger orbit than 
that of the merely individyal, but it is an orbit 
dwarfed in comparison with that for which it 
is supposed to fit. 

The first pin is put in the undergraduate’s dis- 
content when she is told—as she is continually— 
that these are the best years of her life. The per- 
son who originated that superstition should pay 
for it with an extraordinary and prolonged pen- 
ance; for it has created more false relations than 
almost any warped idea in existence. Besides 
being totally untrue— untrue on the face of it, to 
any one of even limited experience—this notion 
serves to alienate college girls not only from 
families who pity them, but also from that larger 
world, society, which sneers at them. As our 
Western girl says, it takes fully a year to get over 
the ‘‘college attitude,’ and by that time most 
of us are over the whole college idea. In this I 
do not voice a personal opinion, but the con- 
certed testimony of alumnz of many colleges 
and many sections. I heard it again and again at 
a recent convention of college women represent- 
ing fifteen different institutions in the States 
and in Canada. There were two hundred col- 
legiate alumnz present, and all but ten were 
frank to admit that they were less and less en- 
thusiastic as the years wore on. ‘‘It isn’t that 
Um less loyal,” said one St. Louis girl. ‘‘As far 
as my emotions are concerned | still get a lump 
in my throat at reunions, and hug my room- 
mate as enthusiastically as I did my Senior year; 
it still thrills me to walk across the wonderful 
old campus in the moonlight and to hear the 
girls singing on chapel steps. But when all that 
is taken away, and I get down to the bed-rock of 
the mental equipment I didn’t get, the manual 
equipment, too, that is just as important, I’m 
just out and out disgusted with myself for ever 
having been fooled by it!’ 


Practical Rather Than College Education 


Tat is the present negative given by many 
alumne with regard tocollegeeducation. They 
say conclusively that it does not educate, that, 
instead of teaching the natural, easy method of 
accomplishing one’s duty as a domestic woman 
or a professional woman, it teaches only a sort of 
self-consciousness of intellect — an esoteric half 
knowledge, which for a time becomes cause for 
a feeling of great superiority; and later, with 
awakening, for the most wretched humiliation. 
When Goethe and logarithms fail absolutely to 
hang a curtain, when the newly graduated, hav- 
ing ‘‘majored” in French, finds herself in Paris 
as dumb as though she were in the Fiji Islands, 
when she who has won distinction in higher crit- 
icism is suddenly called upon to nurse a ty phoid 
case—then, and it is ‘‘now,”’ the cry goes up for 
‘*practical” rather than just ‘‘college’”’ educa- 
tion. We want to grow up competent, not just 
intellectual; we want to have reserve informa- 
tion to call upon in our wide activities as women; 
we want definite applied experience (through 
demonstration classes) in the things which fall 
to us as duties. As a sex we have the reputation 
of being slipshod, unthorough. Why? Because 
we have been educated irrelevantly to our life 
business! 

A few institutions for our instruction are 
beginning to realize this, and to answer its sug- 
gestion. The Teachers’ College of Columbia, 
Simmons College, and the Agricultural Colleges 
of the large Universities have introduced depart- 
ments in domestic science, practical hygiene, 
home economics, domestic architecture and dec- 
oration; and the courses are popular. But it is 
significant that those colleges which are widest 
known, and to some extent widest of influence, 
frown upon the whole movement as savoring of 
servitude and retrogression. Servitude! Then 
what is it we own now, I ask you, when few of us 
can boil an egg, and none of us can sew on a 
button—or won’t. If we are not the slaves of 
our own incapability what are we? 

All success, 1 maintain, to those pioneers in 
the new movement which is trying to make of 
American women wiser householders, more com- 
petent instructors, cleverer professionals, and 
more intelligently educated creatures! 
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William E. 
Hetzler 
Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


When Baby fails to gain» 
steadily, look to his food 


The mother of this bouncing boy writes: 


“After nursing him for seven weeks it 
became necessary to use a substitute. 
After trying several foods—Eskay’s 
alone gave the desired results. 


Eskay’s Foal 


he gained wonderfully in weight and 
strength, eating and sleeping as only a 
baby in perfect health, can.” 


Your baby’s future health depends upon his 
present development. If he is not gaining steadily 
—1s peevish -—does not seem satisfied — in justice 
to him, change his diet at once. 

A trial of Eskay’s Food costs you nothing. 

Simply sign and return this coupon today. / 


USE THIS COUPON —CUT HERE 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s Food 
and your helpful book for mothers ‘‘ Flow to Care for the Baby.”” 


Name. 
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City and State 























It is easy to get 
the right globe for 
every electric light, 
because I make 
over two thousand 
kinds. I make all 
shapes. My cata- 
logue tells about 
them. It is free. 


I also make a 
lamp chimney for 


Rey. US. Pat. Off. 


| every size and style of burner. 


My chimneys are made of 
Macbeth ‘Pearl Glass’’—and 
they all bear my name. They 
will not crack from heat. They 
give perfect combustion, a per- 
fect draft and a perfect light. 


Write me for my Index and find out what chimney 
to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 

















Let MeSend You “7a, 4.4 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction guar- 







two. No experience needed. Boils, 


ums, Stews, Roasts, Bakes, Fries. 


t break or crack. 





jae'sset? FIRELESS 
vremsateh COOKER 


— i On 30 Days’ Trial 


‘GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK- 
ING UTENSILS FREE. Also 


tal composition Heat Radia- 


Send for free book and 125 


splendid recipes today. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13 Detroit, Mich. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1, 1910 








e Varied Views 
About Foods Shot from Guns 


We can easily see what folks on the average 


think of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


Again and again our factories have been a 
million packages behind on their orders. 


Every day, in this hot weather, over half a 
million meals are served of these enticing foods. 


For months at a time we have made lunch 
counter tests—where all sorts of cereals were 





is blasted to pieces. 


Prof. Anderson— 
the man whoinvented 
Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice—takes a 
veryserious view. He 
says: ‘‘I had no idea of 
creating such delight- 
ful foods. They are 


. ideal foods — foods 


which all should eat 
—because the whole 
grains are made 
wholly digestible. 
Every starch granule 
Their goodness was 


merely an accident. I regard it as incidental.”’ 


The child, on 
the contrary, knows 
nothing of science. 
One says: ‘‘I love 
them’’— and that 
is reason enough. 
Another says: 
‘‘Mamma lets me 
eat them whenever 
I want them—at 
mealtime or bed- 
time — whenever 
I’m hungry. Little 
girls like to have 
something which 
they can always 
eat.”” 


Puffed Wheat 


10c 


- Except in Extreme West 





served at an equal price. 


And four in five who 


took ready-cooked cereals chose either Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


It is very apparent that these crisp, nut-like 
grains are becoming the cereal sensation. But 
it is interesting to learn just why people like 
them —to get the varied views. 


Here are some which we have learned: 


A college miss says: 
‘We girls use Puffed 
Rice in making candy. 
The grains are like 
nuts — the finest sort 
of nuts. Puffed Rice 
taffy is the finest treat 
we have, and Puffed 
Rice parties must come 


Dozens of men say 
this: ‘‘I care little for 
cereals with sugar and 
cream—not even 
Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice. But Puffed 
Wheat mixed with 
bananas or berries is 
the finest thing I know. 
They seem to go to- 
gether—just as nuts 
go with raisins. Fruit 


without Puffed Wheat 











A housewife says: 
‘“‘Most folks, I know, 
call them breakfast 
foods. ‘They are sup- 
per foods in our home. 
Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice are as 
crisp as crackers. You 
say they are four times 
as porous as bread. 
We serve them in milk, 
and get whole-grain 
foods, which are good 
for the children and 
good to the taste.”’ 





The folks at your table may have different rea- 
sons for liking Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. But 
they all, for some reasen, will like them. And four 
in five will prefer them to any other cereal foods. 
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twice a week.’’ 








now seems lacking— 
like coffee without 
cream.”’ 





A famous physician, who dislikes to beadver- 
tised,says this: “When 
the stomach is weak I 
advise Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice. And 
people are always glad 
to have me advise it. 
Prof. Anderson has 
done what you claim. 
He has founda way to 
break up starch gran- 
ules in grain as no 
other method does. 
The digestive juices 
can instantly act. And 
that is what weak 
stomachs need, rather 
than pre-digestion.”’ 


Puffed Rice 
15c 


Except in Extreme West 


If you haven’t tried them, order them now. 
Telephone your grocer before you forget it. 
These giant grains — porous and crisp — are very 


seductive foods. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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that isa matter of growth and education. But 

we can have our homes honest, and when we strike the 
honest note in everything we put into our homes we are a 
long way on the road to good taste. 


A“, of us cannot have our homes in perfect taste: 


How We Let Sham Into Our Homes 


|¢ IS not honest, and consequently it is not in good taste to 
stain a piece of white pine wood and make it look like 
mahogany. Nor is it honest to try to convert a wood that 
we know is maple or chestnut and stain it to look like oak. 
If we know a wood to be cherry and stain it to look like 
mahogany we are dishonest to ourselves, and we are building 
up a dishonest home. Nor do we deceive people as much 
as we think we do when we put these dishonest clothes on the 
woods in our homes. A practiced eye can always discover 
an oak stain on white pine, and with this evident attempt 
at deception the friends and visitors to our homes are 
justified in questioning the honesty of our other possessions. 
In other words, if we are dishonest in one part of our home 
we cast reflection on everything else. ‘‘ False in part, false 
in all,’’ thinks the visitor to our home, and perfectly good 
and honest things are suspected. If there is one place in 
the world that should strike the honest note it is our home 
and everything we put into that home. There is enough of 
sham in the outer world—we need not bring it into the most 
sacred place we have. 


Trying to Hide the Obvious 


CURIOUS turn of mind some people have, too, in their 

homes is of trying to hide the obvious. I have known 
people to spend days and evenings poring over house plans 
trying to find some way of hiding the stairs from the min 
floor of the house to the sleeping-floor. It was not that these 
prospective builders were crowded for space, but a peculiar 
notion seems to take hold of some folks that stairs are ugly 
and should be got out of the way. There is absolutely no 
need of stairs being ugly, and the attempt to hide such a 
perfectly obvious essential to a house—which every one 
knows must exist—is beyond ordinary comprehension. 
Even more insistent are some folks that a bed should not 
look like a bed, and so the average unsanitary folding bed or 
‘‘davenport”’ is resorted to. Why? There is certainly no 
disgrace in a bed being ina bedroom. It is perfectly obvious 
that we mrust sleep and there must be a place to sleep; then 
why try to hidea bed? Of course there are times when space 
is at a premium, and a makeshift must be resorted to. But 
the sight of a large bedroom with apparently no bed is the 
peculiar idea of a great many minds. One might imagine it 
was a sort of indecency to show the place where we sleep! 
Mantelpieces, too, are another point of attack by some; 
they must be closed up or covered up or made to look what 
they are not. Why, pray? Folks forget that to cover up a 
mantel that is really a fireplace is one of the most serious 
mistakes they can make, since an open fireplace is one of 
the best means of ventilation in a room. As a matter of 
fact, second only to an open window, an open fireplace with 
two candles burning in it will draw unto itself nearly all the 
poisonous air in a room. 





Covering Up an Usly Mantel 


HERE are times, of course, when it is perfectly permissi- 

ble to cover up a mantel—for that matter it would be a 
blessed change in scores of homes if more of the ugly mantels 
that are in them could be covered up. I remember one 
bedroom which was afflicted by a most uncheering mantel. 
There was considerable projection of the mantel into the 
room, and here should have been a fireplace, but there was 
none. It was a fake mantel. So the clever girl whose room 
it was got busy and covered the entire wall space of the 
projection with blue denim, letting it cover the mantel 
board in a continuous piece and hang straight down some 
twenty inches. In the middle of this, over the denim, was 
tacked a woven rag rug in tones of blue. As the rug was 
about forty inches wide only a strip of the denim showed on 
each side, and the rug reached nearly to the low ceiling, after 
being let down to a level with the overhanging denim. The 
fringe on the upper end was turned down inside. A couple 


of old brass candlesticks and a large old plate of treasured 
That was a 


willowware helped out the quaintness of effect. 
case of making an artistic 
and successful effect out of 
a sham, and it was entirely 


The Little House 


How to Furnish it in Good Taste at Small Cost 


The aim of this department of interior decoration is to try to be 
of some practical help to the thousands who live in little houses in 
city, suburb or country, or whose “‘little house”’ takes the form of 
a flat, an apartment or a single room, and who want to make 


their living places pretty and artistic. 





An Unhallowed Act, But—— 


REMEMBER another case where a drastic treatment 

given a mantel was almost excusable. In this instance a 
dining-room mantel of clear, cold white marble stuck out 
so entirely out of color relation with the rest of the room 
that you couldn’t see anything but the mantel. It fairly 
blazed out in its cold, hard expanse of self-assertive white- 
ness. The young couple who had to live in that house 
looked at that mantel long and hard before they decided to do 
a most unhallowed act—to paint that marble! And, truth 
to tell, it was most successful, although painting marble is 
not a process torecommend. The dining-room had a deep. 
dull red paper and dull black furniture, and this mantel was 
painted a mat black. No drapery of any sort was used, no 
attempt was made to cover up the mantel; but back of the 
old-fashioned, black onyx clock (which, luckily, was plain 
in design), and covering the entire wall space over the 
mantel, was stretched a very dark green, almost black, 
cotton material, stenciled in a dull red—an all-over design 
in the center and a border across the top and down each side. 
And the effect was stunning, and the glaring white mantel 
had certainly disappeared! It was a case of doing the best 
that could be done with a very present thing, and seeing the 
possibility of beauty in an ugly condition. 


Bringing an Orchard Indoors 


EEING beauty in old things, ugly as they are to the 
untrained eye, reminds me of an old, abandoned farm in 
Connecticut which a friend of mine bought for a song. The 
real reason why my friend bought the place was because 
he was enthralled by the beauty of the trees in the orchard 
in their dress of bewildering blossom in the spring. It was 
a wonder-time of pink blossoms, and the more my friend and 
his wife thought about it the more the idea fashioned itself 
into their heads to carry that orchard indoors and make the 
color scheme of the trees in spring their decorative scheme 
in several rooms. They started on their daughter’s room, 
which overlooked the trees. They put on the wall a soft 
gray paper, in an almost invisible, ginghamy check, and 
made that a background for window and bed and dresser 
coverings of cross-bar muslin with quaint, fat sprays of 
apple blossoms stenciled on them. The thin curtains, blow- 
ing softly in the wind, were particularly charming, and the 
whole room had the daintiness of youth and spring. It was 
as simple as you please, and laughingly inexpensive, but so 
charming! The dining-room overlooked the orchard, too, 
and on the wall of this room they put a covering of buckram 
in a warm gray, divided into panels by strips of wood in 2 
dull finish, showing the grain of the wood and only hinting 
of green. A plate-rack at the base of a very broad frieze 
showed a few large pieces of fine old pewter against a back- 
ground of conventionally-patterned apple branches, leaves 
and fruit, outlined broadly in dull black which gave a rich- 
ness and dignity almost churchly, only the glowing red of 
the apples keeping it sufficiently homely and approachable. 
The thin window curtains also had a border of apples. 
Across the table were long strips of Russian crash, stenciled 
with the apple and coarsely embroidered with green linen. 
Portiéres of Russian crash were hung in the wide doorway, 
and these were stenciled to carry out the apple theme. The 
whole effect as one sees it is that of an altogether sturdy, 
rich and homelike room, and a graceful and appropriate 
compliment to the beautiful old trees outside. 


Most Space-Saving Furniture 


S USUALLY very ugly and inartistic. But occasionally 

there comes forth some device that is suited to the 
smallest of apartments and yet is as good-looking as it is 
compact. This is the case with the space-saving table and 
chairs in the picture on this page. And one reason for the 
success of this scheme is that the space-saving effort is 
perfectly frank. There is no attempt to make the table 
look like something else. This is called a card-table, but it 
would make a very good small dining-table in an apartment 
where room is at a premium, or an extra children’s table in 
a large dining-room. 





justifiable. 





If You Want 
to Ask Questions 


of the editors of this 
‘‘ Little House’’ depart- 
ment, pray do so, and 
they will be glad to an- 
swer to the best of their 
ability. But, be consid- 
erate: don’t ask 10, 15 
or 20 questions: remem- 
ber that scores of others 
write as you do. And 
don’t forget to inclose a 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 














Showing the Chairs Pushed Into the Table 





Showing the Chairs Away From the Table 














































The Passing of the Gilt Frame 


WE ARE gradually beginning to learn with regard to 
our pictures that the average gilt frame is an abomi- 
nation, and has been the direct means of spoiling scores of 
good pictures. Of course, where we can get the old, dulled 
gold frames, of simple design and honest gilding subdued by 
time, it is quite another question; but such frames are beyond 
the reach and the pocket of the average householder. There 
is nothing, perhaps, more brazen and more hideously ugly 
than the average ornate gilt frame, overcarved and over- 
gilded so that one sees practically only the frame and not 
the picture. But to this fact we are awakening, and in the 
homes of good taste the frame of stained wood is gradually 
taking the place of these gilt monstrosities, to the benefit 
not only of the room itself and of the pocket of the 
buyer, but of the picture as well. For there are few pic- 
tures that cannot be benefited by the simple and quiet 
wood frame. We forget that a frame should be merely a 
means of division of the picture from the wall: it should 
not be obvious; on the contrary, it should be absolutely 
unnoticeable so that the eye travels instantly to the picture 
and not to its encasement. I never use even a gilt band 
between the frame and the picture: merely take a simple 
oak, mahogany, walnut, or even pine-stained frame, of a 
color suitable to the color of the picture, and blend the 
frame and picture in such a way as to make a harmonious 
whole. And it is amazing how much more beautiful are 
the pictures in their quiet setting. The Japanese grass- 
cloths are extremely artistic in this respect, and in adopting 
this method of framing one can use the roughest pine and 
cover it over with a grass-cloth of any of the soft grays and 
tans in which this material comes. 


What Every Bedroom Should Have 


F COURSE it is not always possible to do so, but where 

we have the creation of a bedroom in our own hands 
let us use every endeavor to put into it an open fireplace. 
Not only is it one of the best means of ventilation—and we 
can scarcely have too much means of ventilation when we 
are asleep—but in times of illness it becomes invaluable as 
a means of ventilation, and a central spot of cheerfulness 
where a fire can be lighted for the invalid to look at. 


Where Many People Err 


HE point in good taste in homes, where as many folks 

err as at any other point in the decoration of their homes, 
is in the overloading of their walls with pictures. We must 
always bear one essential question in mind in choosing our 
wall-papers, and this question is fundamental: Do we want 
pictures on our walls? If so we can only have them under 
one condition and have our room in good taste and quiet 
harmony; we must choose a plain wall-paper, absolutely 
devoid of figures of any sort. The only paper that forms a 
suitable background for pictures is that which does not 
detract the eyes from the picture hung upon it. Observe 
this in any picture gallery,—the wall back of the picture is 
always quiet, absolutely unobtrusive. If we want the figured 
or flowered papers then we must be content to let the 
design form the interest on our walls. But we cannot 
combine the two and keep a room in good taste. 


The Doom of the Dining-Table Electrolier 


T IS a curious fact how the pendulum in our notions 

swings just asin a clock. A few years ago people insisted 
upon a central electrolier over the dining-table, and hun- 
dreds of the most atrocious creations in colored glass and 
bead fringe came into being and into our homes. They were 
costly, too. But after a while the owners of these lights 
found they were too large in proportion to their rooms, 
and produced the effect of filling up the rooms. During 
the past year or two, scores of electroliers have come into 
the auction rooms—people have discarded them on all 
hands, and the dining-table of quiet taste is now generally 
lighted by four candles, generally with golden-yellow shades 
to diffuse the light, and side brackets on the wall are 
used where greater light is desired. Evidently the dining- 
table electrolier is doomed, and considering its expense, 
and the ugly designs which have been perpetrated, few 
will mourn at the obsequies. Besides, there is something 
suggestive of simpler living 
about the candle, and it 
certainly is less expensive 
than electricity! 
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If You Want 
to Furnish a Room 


a — | 


don’t, please, write to 
the editors of ‘* The Lit- 
tle House’’ department: 
read the note at the foot 
of the last page of this 
department, and see that 
a special ‘‘room serv- 
ice’’ has been provided, | 
and address ‘‘ The Room 
Editor’’ as there asked. 
And be sure to write all 
of the facts about the 
room. 










































































DRAWN BY GEORGE A. NEWMAN 


Showing the Four Sides of the Living-Room. 


The Box Furniture, Though Simple, Shows a Room That is Adequately Furnished 


How I Furnished My Entire Flat From Boxes 


By Louise Brigham, Author of “Box Furniture” 


AVING decided to live in the city and needing a home, 
I concluded to furnish my flat entirely from ordinary 
boxes, and incidentally demonstrate that the ideas 
presented in my book, ‘‘Box Furniture,” are absolutely 
practical forevery-day life. Itookacity flatof four rooms and 
furnished them from boxes obtained from the grocery store. 
I surprised my friends when I moved in, for ‘‘ moving in” 
with me consisted in the delivery at my flat of fifty-five empty 
wooden boxes of all sizes, obtained largely from the grocery 
store across the street, and for which I paid from three to 
ten cents apiece. The following day nine shoe and rubber 
cases came from the shoe store around the corner, and these 
cost fifteen cents each. This made a total of $4.20 in all. 
This was followed soon after by a load of crates and boxes 
from the storehouse, which had been used largely for foreign 
stuff—fine, long, firm crates and cases, which later were 
sawed into lengths for legs, facing strips and corner trim. 


My Living-Room Color Scheme 


HE living-room of my flat was delightfully cheerful, 

having a corner exposure with five windows. This gave 
good light, but left little wall space, so the furniture had to 
be designed and made to suit the limited space. 

The color scheme adopted was tan and brown. The walls 
were re-covered with a ten-cent plain cartridge-paper of light 
tan color. The former red-painted woodwork was painted a 
coat of seal brown; the ceiling, a wash of deep cream-colored 
kalsomine. 

For the furniture I used one coat of seal-brown stain, and 
the floor was stained likewise. 

The window curtains were of linen crash of a deep coffee 
color. They were hung on broom-handles supported on 
meat-hooks, and fell just inside the jamb. A simple pattern 
of a combination of three squares was stenciled in brown 
dye upon their borders. 

The couch-cover and pillows and the window-seat cover 
and back cushions were made of burlap the exact shade of 
the wall paper. Six pillows in all were used. 

Each box was taken apart very carefully, and the direc- 

tions given here apply to every boxI got. Great care must 
be taken in opening a box to keep each piece from split- 
ting or becoming marred in any way. The cover was first 
removed by inserting a screwdriver between the cover and 
the box, and gently prying apart near each nail, hammering 
the driver lightly until each nail became loosened or slightly 
drawn, when it could be entirely withdrawn with a hammer 
claw. The bottom was then removed, and lastly the sides 
in the same manner. If a nail does not loosen readily gently 
tap the box inside near the stubborn nail. Each board was 
planed on both sides to remove all blemishes, and if the 
original shape was needed the boards were then nailed 
together in their former shape or the wood used to make 
the various articles. All rough edges were sandpapered, and 
the article given a coat of stain. 
_ The corner trim and legs were made from packing-boxes 
in the following manner: Two strips are sawed into the 
desired lengths. One is made the width which the finished 
leg is to be, the other is made the same width minus the 
thickness of the material. The edge of the narrow strip is 
placed against the side of the wider one even with its edge, 
and in this position they are fastened together with nails 
driven through the wider strip into the edge of the narrow 
one, forming a right-angled leg. Space the nails about four 
inches apart, each nailhead being driven just below the 
surfacé with a nailset, and the hole filled with putty. 


Hanging Flower-Boxes From Cocoa-Boxes 


HE hanging flower-boxes I made from two cocoa-boxes, 
10% inches high, 734 inches square. 


: , The covers were 
nailed on tightly. 


The boxes having dovetailed ends were 


not taken apart, but held securely in a vise and the blemishes 
removed with the smoothing plane. 
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Corner Seat Made From Two Packing-Boxes 





The Corner Bookcase was Made in Two Sections 





FOREWORD: Miss Brigham has unques- 

tionably lifted the making of actual practical 
furniture from the cheapest boxes to an art. No 
one has, perhaps, ever attempted the actual and 
complete furnishing of an entire suite of four 
rooms from the most ordinary grocery store boxes, 
which imiss Brigham will tell about in this series 
of articles. Miss Brigham has tried to be explicit 
in the directions she gives for the making of every 
piece of furniture, but where she has failed to 
make her meaning clear she will be glad to try to 
do so in a personal letter if any reader is inter- 
ested to write to her in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. But in order that Miss Brigham’s 
work in this respect may be lightened it is earnestly 
requested that a stamped and addressed envelope 
be inclosed. 


THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 











One end of each box was then sawed off directly below 
the dovetailing, and the edge sandpapered smooth. Four 
strips of corner trim 1 4 inches wide, 8% inch thick, 2 4% inches 
longer than the box, were placed on each box (one on each 
corner), having the lower ends even with the base of the 
box. A false bottom, which projected 1% inches beyond 
the sides all around, was fastened to the bottom of each box. 

In each projecting corner-trim end two holes were bored, 
one hole in each side of the trim. Each end of two pieces of 
common light clothesline about 42 inches long was passed 
through the hole and secured to a corner trim by knotting on 
each side of the hole; random knots were also made in that 
portion, forming suspension loops which extend about one 
foot above the corner trim. The loops of each box were con- 
nected by another length of line sufficiently long to suspend 
the boxes from meat-hooks, and permit their being drawn 
down one at a time for watering and trimming. 


Couch Bookcases That Dis2uise a Double Bed 


S GUESTS were often to be accommodated the extra- 
bed problem had to be met. A $3.90 double iron couch, 
consisting of two narrow individual iron beds fitting one 
beneath the other, was purchased at the department store. 
The folded double mattress and couch frame were covered 
with the burlap spread, which hung to the floor in front. 
The couch ends were disguised with portable couch book- 
cases made from packing-boxes. These gave a heavy, 
substantial finish to the front face of the couch, while the 
ends consisted of open shelves. 
Both cases were alike, their lengths being the width of the 
couch, and their tops were about level with the top of the 





Hansing Flower-Box, Couch Bookcase and 
Desk Chair 
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From Baked-Beans Boxes 





Writing and Manuscript Desk 


mattress on the couch. They were portable, and concealed 
the iron frame couch ends. Each case was 23% inches high, 
8 inches deep and 31 inches long. A packing-box of larger 
dimensions than the above was taken apart, planed and cut 
to form a box of the size given, but without a cover. 

A shelf was made from the cover, and fastened in place 
at a convenient height for the books by nails driven through 
the end faces of the case into the ends of the shelf. Astrip 
of corner trim, 114% inches wide, °¢ inch thick, 23!4 inches 
long, was nailed on each corner, and four facing strips of the 
same width and thickness placed across the ends between 
the corner trim, one at both top and bottom and two 
between, forming panels of the ends of the case. A false 
top one inch wider and one inch longer than the depth and 
length of the case formed the finished top, the edges being 
allowed to project half an inch over the face of the case all 
around. 


Making a Corner Seat 


Y CORNER seat was made from two packing-boxes 15 

inches wide, 18 inches deep, one being 26 inches and 
the other 48 inches long. The frame of the ends and back 
was made from a furniture crate. The covers of the seat- 
boxes were removed, and cleats placed across the under side 
of each and fitted to be easily removable. Three-quarters 
of one side of the short seat-box was removed and a shelf 
was made from this piece. 

A cleat was fastened on each inside end face of the box at 
the height I wished the shelf, and the shelf was placed upon 
these cleats. Five strips of corner trim, and two intermediate 
strips 40 inches long, 3% inch thick and 2 inches wide were 
made. Twostrips of corner trim were fastened at each corner 
of one end of each seat-box, and one strip at the rear 
corner of the other end of the long seat-box. Midway the 
length of the long seat-box, at the rear, the intermediate 
strips, spaced 2 inches apart, were fastened. A cap rail 34 
inch thick, 2 inches wide, was laid, flat side up, across the 
tops of all the corner legs, having the ends of the rail even 
with the outside face of the legs to which the rail was nailed. 
Across the inside face of the corner legs and intermediate 
strips a back rail was nailed, having its upper edge directly 
under and against the lower side of the cap rail. 

In each frame panel a cushion three inches thick, made 
from burlap and well filled with selected shavings, was sus- 
pended between two loops of knotted clothesline passed 
through holes in the back rail at the top, and knotted 
together at the under side of the cushion, the double line 
being passed through a half-inch hole in the end or side of 
the box, as the case may be, two inches from the top, and 
terminating in a knot inside the box. 


My Corner Bookcase From a Packing-Box 
y 2 


HE bookcase was made in two sections at right angles 

to each other, to fit in the corner of the room, each 
section being 3 feet 8!4 inches high, 6 inches deep, 3 fect 
long; one section having four and the other section three 
shelves, spaced to receive my books. The four lower spaces 
of one section were about 9 inches between the shelves, the 
upper one being 6 inches. The spaces in the other sec- 
tion were made equal, being about 10!2 inches high. The 
shelves and bottom were made 6 inches wide and 3 feet 
long. The width of the ends was the same as the shelves, 
and their height 3 feet 10 inches. The division supports 
were also the width, and their length the height, of space 
between shelves. 

The ends of one section were laid upon the floor, edge up, 
3 feet 10 inches apart, and the bottom, also edge up, 
placed between them, having the face of the bottom even 
with one end. of each end piece, and were fastened by 
nailing through the face of the ends into the ends of the 
bottom. Each shelf was spaced apart the height of 
the division support which goes between them, and was 
fastened in a similar way. The division supports were set 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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Another View of the Desk 
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Common Mistakes We Make in Halls 


By Margaret Greenleaf 


ir THE hall and the living-room adjoining it, which are illustrated below, the con- 
fused and unpleasant effect is due to the dominating figures in the frieze, the 
badly hung Roman curtains, and the poor selection of the furniture. 

On the right the corrected room shows the frieze eliminated and the ceiling of soft 
€cru extending to the picture-rail. Below this the covering of the wall is plain and is 
several shades deeper than the ceiling and contrasts well with the old blue and yellowish- 
tan stripes in the curtains. The woodwork is ivory white throughout. The sepia 


photographs in flat brown frames are dignified and decorative and show well against 
the plain wall. The wooden seat-ends shown in the first picture, which make useless 
divisions on the walls above the window-seat, have been removed. 

In the living-room adjoining the wall paper has dull blue and écru figures in conven- 
tional stripes on an écru background. The plain over-curtains are écru like the wall 
paper, and hang straight to the sill; écru net curtains hang next to the glass in the 
same way. No pictures are in this room, the paper being sufficiently decorative. 
























































N ARCHITECTURAL 

detail this small hall is good, 
except the uninviting seat. 
The bamboo desk is an im- 
possible piece of furniture — 
no desk should be placed in an 
entrance hall. The figured 
stair carpet and the curtains 
are not in gocd taste. 

In the corrected picture 
the figured carpet has been 
removed, and a table replaces 
the desk. The net curtains 
are properly hung, and 
yellowish-tan cotton canvas 
decorated with a pine cone 
motif in brown and green is 
used for the over-draperies 
and for the cushions. The 
pine cone and branch design 
in the same color is carried 
out in the frieze. 
































ENERAL fussiness of 

decoration and furnish- 
ing proclaims this hall’s 
unworthiness. The figured 
wall paper and frieze are bad, 
and the picture against the 
red paper is very offensive. 
The furniture is unsuitable, 
but the rugs are good and 
supply the color motif for 
the redecoration. 

The corrected hall is 
papered with a two-toned 
striped paper in dull sage 
green contrasting well with 
the ivory-white woodwork, 
and the picture-rail is re- 
moved, both of which add 
tothe apparent height. The 
mahogany hand rail is com- 
plemented by the console 
under the corner mirror. 

































































HE spotted effect caused by inadequate pictures badly placed, the selection of without it, and such lights are not desirable. A shade of good proportions has been 

furniture, the style and placing of lamps, and the architectural detail of placing put on the hall-table lamp, and in place of the high lamp on the insecure-looking table 

an arched doorway beside a square one, are the errors in this hall which require is a fern on a taboret, which is a good feature. From the rod: over the archway are 

careful thought in their adjustment. hung curtains which cover the architectural defect of the arch. A simple davenport 
In the corrected room the pictures are removed from above the picture-rail. The with plain pillows is substituted for the one covered with figured velvet. 


most objectionable furniture has been replaced by inexpensive pieces, which are com- Few changes are necessary in the living-room beyond: the curtains are rehung, the 
fortable and attractive, the newel-post light is removed, as the hall is sufficiently lighted pictures removed from over the picture-rail, and some changes made in the furniture. 
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Curtains for Girls Rooms and 
By Gertrude C. Hopkins and Blanche A. Sloat Aha fre f 


NOTE—Inquiries regarding these 
curtain designs will be answered by 
mail if return postage is inclosed. Pat- 
terns cannot be supplied, 





ANY house- 

owners put off 
badly needed painting 
last spring because of 
the rainy weather in 
April and May. If you 
have done so, paint 
this fall. It -was wise not to 
paint in the wet weather, but 
don’t put it off longer. 














Fall is an excellent painting 
season. 


The atmosphere is clear and 
bright and free from moisture. 
Insects are not prevalent. Sur- 
faces are dry —in short, every 
condition favorable to good 
painting is found in the fall. 

When you paint, specify 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
A Studio Curtain of Tan-Colored 


Linen With a Stenciled Border in White Lead 
Dull Blue, Green and Orange 





Corner Rose Sprays in Pink and 
Green Make a Very Complete Deco- 
ration on This Single Sash Curtain 


and have the painter mix it fresh 
with pure linseed oil at the time 
of painting. Then the sight 
paint is assured—paint which 
penetrates the surface and dries 
with atough, elastic, durable film. 














We have prepared our 
**Dutch Boy Paint Adviser 
No. S’’ for property owners 
who want authoritative help 
on painting. Free to all 
who write for it. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
Nationa] Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 























Wanamaker’s 


New York Fall Catalog will be 
ready Sept. 5. 


Bluets in Bud and Flower With Their 
Delicate Foliage Make a Refreshing 
Color Effect on White Scrim 











Floral Border Designs Give an° This Design in Two Tones on a : ; 
Effective Touch of Color to Plain White Muslin Sash Curtain Would It is an excellent Guide Book 
Lawn Sash Curtains me ~ 
ing apparel, and of general 
merchandise. 


| 
| 

Make a Very Pleasing Drapery | of New York and Paris wear- 
| 


We pay postage, anywhere, on 
mail shipments of $5 or more. 


Sao 


|| Satisfactory service to our 
customers is certain. 


ee, 


Just write us: ‘‘ Please send 
Free Catalog No. 38.”’ 


SCHOOL TIME 


calls for suitable dresses for the misses 
and little folks. There is no better 
fabric for this purpose than 


Cornice’ 
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Ge The Staple 36-inch 
; Half-Wool 25 cents 
per yard 


ey 











Navy Blues and Blacks are FAST. Cream and 
light colors can be LAUNDERED. Full line 
of other shades. 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
Wellington, Sears & Co., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


The Baby Shop 


‘** Everything for Baby’’— Exclusive quality and style. Z 
Complete Layettes, ready to ship, from $15 to $500. 

nv $ . g % vecessities and novelties for children up to three years old. Single 
Co entional Design in Old Blue, garments or entire outfits made to your order. Catalog free in plain 


Green and Black on White Scrim envelope. THE BABY SHOP, 502 Lillis Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 









































Poppy Curtain of Deep Tan Color 
: ae With the Flowers Stenciled in the 
A Spiral Trellis With a Climbing Brilliant Oriental Varieties 

Rose is Charmingly Suggested Here 
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Making the Bedroom 


Attractive 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 


VERY home possesses some pieces of furniture which are endured only 
because they are too good to throw away. Here are some ideas for 
the improvement of certain pieces, which, though substantial and 

useful, are decidedly ugly in design and finish. 

The chiffonier on the left costs $6.75. 
machine-carved scrollwork, and serves its purpose admirably, but needs 
improvement from an artistic standpoint. The upper part of the chiffonier, 
supporting the mirror, is removed by loosening the four screws at the back, 
the brass handles and escutcheons are taken off, and all varnish removed 


with prepared liquid varnish remover. Two 
coats of dull green paint are then put on and 
rubbed to a soft gloss with ordinary floor 
wax, after which the mirror is framed in a 
four-inch moulding and painted to match. 
Glass knobs costing twenty-two cents apiece 
replace the brass handles, and the casters 
are discarded. 


HE offensive detail of the cherry wood 
center-table is hidden by a gray-green 
denim cover, edged with a white fringe and 


‘braid. Underneath, the rounded sides of the 


shelf are sawed to a straight line, and the legs 
and shelf painted to match the chiffonier. 
The lamp is discarded entirely except the 
burner, which is fitted to a green pottery jar, 
while a shade is made of printed muslin and 
edged with a narrow white fringe to match 
that on the table cover. 

An attractive dressing-table and seat are 
made from an ordinary white pine kitchen 
table and a small wash-bench. As any 
covering is apt to soil quickly along the 
edges the top of the dressing-table is sand- 
papered and given two coats of white paint, 
and a cover which escapes the edges about 
an inch and a half is used. A plaited valance 
which drops to the floor is sewed to a flat 
band of the muslin, and the band is tacked 
to the rails under the table top. Do not 
drive the tacks entirely in, so that the val- 
ance may be removed and washed. The 
seat is made from a small wash-bench. A 
cushion of cotton batting to fit the top is 
tacked down at the four corners and a 
simple slip of the muslin is made, which 
drops to the floor and covers the bench 
entirely. The table will require five yards of 
36-inch muslin, and the bench four yards. 


RY? woodwork at a window is best elimi- 
nated by covering it with hangings. In 
the case shown the projecting cornice serves 
admirably as a valance board for the treat- 
ment suggested. The side curtains are hung 
to the same brass pole which supported the 
Nottingham lace effect, and the flat 
valance covers all the fixtures. 
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It has cheap brass handles and 






































These curtains are made of the 
gray-green denim, edged with the 
same fringe and braid used for the 
table cover and are lined with light 
green sateen. The sash curtains 
are of dotted Swiss with a ruffle 
edging. 

An ordinary white iron bed is 
not positively ugly, but it can be 
improved upon, and the illustra- 
tion shows an effective treatment 
in printed muslin. The pieces 
covering the headboard and foot- 
board are shirred on to brass rods 
cut to fit the width of the bed. 
The rods, tied to the top and 
bottom of the posts, will prevent 
any sagging which might occur 
if tape or cord were used. A 
valance in one continuous piece 
covers the two sides and the foot 
of the bed. It is shirred on a tape 
and is caught to the rails of the 
bed at spaces about a foot apart. 
The spread is tucked between the 
rails and the spring. For the aver- 
age single or three-quarter bed 
about twelve yards of 36-inch 
material will be required. It is 
easy to remove the drapery when 











washing is necessary. 
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Japanese 





Crab 
Meat 


A deep sea Oriental Crab, 
with a strange but delicious 
and fascinating flavor, 
totally unlike ordinary 
crabs. Does not taste fishy. 
It is caught off Korea in 
ice cold sea water, making 
the meat superbly firm and 
white. Makes wonderfully 
novel luncheons, suppers, 
salads, entrées, etc. Ready 
to eat. Beautifully packed 
in large pieces, in wax | 
paper. The cans are lac- 
quered inside. 


IZUMI, CORAL and 
CASTLE BRANDS. 


Beware of imitations. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, 
send us his name. Hand- 
some recipe booklet free. 





BRIGHAM-JEWELL CO. 


Distributers 











L 543 North State St., Chicago 


SD 














$51.00 Dining Set $24.50 


A free catalogue of 





beautiful furniture 





END for it—you can just as well 
have beautiful, artistic furniture in 
your home as the cheap, inartistic pieces 
with which many furniture stores are filled. 
Brooks beautiful furniture is lower in price 
than the other kind because you save heavy 
charges for freight, crating and expensive fin- 
ishing, as well as the dealer’s profits. 

You put Brooks furniture together easily 
yourself—most pieces are in four sections, all 
ready fitted, shipped in a flat box. 

Our Mission and Flanders pieces are correct 
in style and almost unbelievably low in price. 

Get our free furniture catalogue No. 11 and 
see how little it costs to make your home 
beautiful and tasteful. 


Stained and finished free, if desired. 
Either plain or quarter sawed white oak, 


Brooks Mfg. Ca. 9 C. C. Brooks, President 
1509 Rust Avenue, Sagitiaw, Mich. 













































































CA-MENTIUM 


“* Sticks E-verything but is not Sticky”? 
You can mend plates, vases, kettles, furniture, loose 
handled knives, etc., instead of having to replace them. 


Stops the waste through breakage 


} Czmentium is a mineral paste. When thoroughly set 


120-J Boylston St., Boston; 50-J Church St., 


| DENWORTH RUG MILL | 
| 


it is not affected by water, fire or chemicals, It come 
ready to use in patented air tight tins. 
Never be without it, it will save you 
many a dollar. 


Athardware, drug, department, grocery 
and stationery stores. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, we will supply youupon receipt 


of his name and the price—25c. 
Write for Free Booklet, ‘* Little Tragedies of 
Everyday Life.”’ 
CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 





New York; 18-3 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Fine Rugs £::" Old Carpet 


SEND FOR 
3045-47-49-51 Boudinot St., Phila. || CATALOGUE 


Fine Bath Room Rugs at factory prices. 30x54 $1.25. 30x60 $1.50. 
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The “‘Atlas E-Z 
Seal’? is the Best 
Fruit Jar 





Best in every way:—quality of 
glass—perfection of making—con- 
venience in using. 

The Attias E-Z Seat Jar is ma- 
chine made—is all glass—no metal 
surfaces to corrode and taint the 
fruit. 


It has an extra wide mouth. It 
will stand heat. It is finished smooth 
on the lip and has no rough edges 
to make it dangerous to the hands. 
It is moulded under pressure to 
uniform thickness and is therefore 





much stronger than poorly made | 


jars. It seals instantly and surely. 


Here is a cut showing the 


Atlas E-Z Seal Jar 


(With Lightning Trimmings) 
jilled with large, fine peaches. 
The wide mouth of the 




























makes it ideal for can- 
ning such fruit. All our 
common domestic fruits 


SEAL" without cutting. 


Tf you wish to have 
SJruits which 
sized and NATURAL— 
use the 


SEAL Jar. 
Every housewife, send- 
ing her grocer’s name, 


will receive free a book 
of preserving recipes. 


Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Co., 
Wheeling, 





Decorating or re-decorating 
any home or other interior is too 
important a matter to risk not 
getting the best effect and service- 
ability obtainable at the price. 
Without inspection of SANITAS 


you cannot sure that your wall 
covering selection is the most wise. 

All the attractiveness of the best wall 
papers can be had with greater economy 
in SANITAS — the wall covering that 
is proof against fading, staining, tearing, 
cracking,—also dust-and-dirt-proof, 





ATLAS E-Z SEAL Jar | 


gointothe' ATLAS E-Z | 


look full | 
ATLAS E-Z | 


vertically between the shelves at the center and 
fastened with small brads. The top was made 
one inch longer and two inches wider than the 
section, and projected one inch over the front, 
rear and one end face, the other end being 
even with the end face of the section. The 
corner trim was 1% inches wide, 3% inch thick 
and the height of the section long, a strip being 
placed on the rear corner of the end which 
joined the other section, and a strip on each 
corner at the opposite end. Short facing strips 
of the same width and thickness were nailed 
across the latter end between the corner trim 
at top and bottom and directly in line with 
the shelves between, as shown. The othcr 
section was made in a similar m nner, with 
the exception that the top was made seven 
inches longer than the top of the first section, 
the additional length being allowed to project 
and cover the hollow square in the corner, 
formed when placing the section in position in 
the corner of the room. The sections were joined 
together at their ends by nailing an inverted 
corner trim on the front face of each at the 
junction point of the two sections, after placing 
them in position in the corner of the room. 


How I Made a Desk Chair 


 Hbeetes a mustard-box 1514 inches wide, 434 

inches deep, 23 inches long, which made the 
seat or body of the chair. The rear legs ex- 
tending above the seat formed the basis of the 
back frame. The corner legs and intermediate 
strips, cap and back rails were all 214 inches 
wide and 34 inch thick. The braces extending 
from leg to leg at their lower ends on the inside 
faces of same were also 24 inches wide and 34 
inch thick. The back frame was made similar 
to that of the corner seat. The front legs 
were 1614 inches and the rear legs 40!4 inches 
long. 

The cover of the seat is hinged with two 134- 
inch brass butts to a strip of equal thickness 
extending across the rear of the seat between 
the inside faces of the rear corner legs, its front 
edge being even with the front edge of the legs. 
The cover is 34 inch thick and has a cleat 34 
inch thick, 2 inches wide, placed across the under 
side 2 inches from each end, each secured with 
screws 1% inches long. The ends and front 
edge of the cover are even with the outside face 
of the corner legs. 


A Curio Cabinet From Baked-Beans Boxes 


MADE the curio cabinet from four baked- 

beans boxes, and it is 29 inches wide, 84 
inches deep and 44 inches high. Thecovers were 
removed from all, and one end from two of the 
boxes. The shelves were then fitted in all the 
boxes and fastened, driving the nails through 
the sides into the ends of the shelves. The two 
boxes having open ends were placed side by side 
on end, with their open ends facing up, and joined 
by nailing the sides together. The other two 
boxes were joined together in a similar way, and 
then shaoed on end upon the open ends of the 
first pair, having all the open compartments face 
the same way. The two sections were fastened 
together with nails driven through the lower 
ends of the upper section into the free ends of the 
bottom and sides of the lower section. Corner 
trim—114 inches wide, 14 inch thick—was put 
on each rear corner, and a narrow facing strip 
54% inch wide and ¥% inch thick at each end, 
keeping the outer edge even with the front face 
of the sections, and nailed securely to both 
sections. 

The doors were hung on hinges screwed 
to these strips. Between the doors was a fac- 
ing strip 114 inches wide and 34 inch thick, 
which covered the joint and abutting sides of 
the boxes, and behind which the door fastenings 
locked. A false top % inch thick was fastened 
on the top of the cabinet, the ends and sides of 
which projected one inch over the outside face 
of the corner trim at the ends and rear, and the 
facing strip in front. Three short facing strips, 
14 inches wide and }% inch thick, were put on 
each end, one in the center to cover the joint, 
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How I Furnished My Entire Flat 
From Boxes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


or letter files, twelve in each case. The com- 
partment was made the exact size to receive the 
four cases when laid one upon another. 

This section was made from a shce-case 2734 
inches wide, 1514 inches deep and 39% inches 
long inside. Both sides were removed and used 
to make partitions to form the three vertical 
compartments. The front compartment was 
made 7% inches, the middle one 934 inches, and 
the rear one 10 inches deep, all being 154 inches 
wide and 39% inches high, the partitions being 
3% inch thick. A portion of the cover formed a 
door for the middle compartment, three cleats 
being placed across the inside face, the door 
being 934 inches wide, equal to the depth of the 
middle compartment, and was hung with two 
13-inch brass butts screwed to the rear parti- 
tion. A shelf was placed in this compartment 
634 inches below the inside top face, forming a 
compartment 634 by 15% inches, and a corre- 
sponding opening cut in the bottom of the box 
at the top end to receive the writing-paper and 
envelope case, the writing-paper being contained 
in the drawer in the lower portion of the case to 
which is attached the pull ring. 

After fastening the shelves in the library space 
a strip of corner trim 1 4 inches wide and !4 inch 
thick was put on the right-hand front corner, and 
a facing strip on the left hand, allowing it to pro- 
ject half an inch over the corner face for alap over 
the second section. Facing stripswere also placed 
on each side of the door opening, having the 
edge of the strips even with the inside face of the 
compartment, also one at the rear corner having 
its edge even with the rear edge of the section. 

Short facing strips were placed between the 
latter strips at top and bottom edges, thus form- 
ing a full-height panel at each side of the door. 
A false top 21% inches longer and 3 inches wider 
than the top of the section was nailed on, having 
its edges projecting one inch over the face of the 
strips and rear edge, and 11% inches on the side 
which abuts the second section. 


The Writing-Top Section of the Desk 


HE second or writing-top section is provided 

with a compartment in front below the writ- 
ing top for large drawings, etc., the door flap of 
which opens outward about ten inches at its top 
as shown. At the rear of this drawing portfolio, 
as it were, and directly under the writing top, are 
three convenient codnary drawers, and below 
these are three shelves 9 inches wide and 34 inch 
thick, their front edges being directly against the 
rear face of the box portfolio. One end of the 
writing top and each shelf are supported and 
joined to the first section by cleats nailed to that 
section, as shown. The portion above the writ- 
ing top forms two compartments, one for the 
inkstand and another for an alphabetically- 
indexed file case 8 inches high, 7 inches deep and 
221% inches long, made of papier-maché in one 
piece and provided with divisions, as shown. 

The box portfolio was the basis of the second 
section, and was formed of a box about 2114 
inches wide, 84 inches deep and 311% inches 
long. One side was removed to form the flap 
door, being made slightly less in size than the 
inside of the box. A cleat 2 inches wide and % 
inch thick was placed across the inside face 14 
inch from each end, and it was hung on strap 
hinges spaced 16 inches apart, one leaf screwed 
to the inside face of the bottom of the box, and 
the other to the outside face of the flap door, 
having the outside face of the flap even with the 
edges of the box, two small stop blocks being 
fastened to the inside face of the top of the box 
to prevent the flap swinging too far in. 


How the Sections Were Put Together 


SCREWED the right-hand end of the box to 

the first section, having its front edge behind 
and against the facing strip on that section, and 
the bottom of the box one inch above the bottom 
of the first section. Three boards, each 8 14 inches 
wide and 26!4 inches long, were nailed to the 
other end of the box in a horizontal position, 
having their front ends even with the front edges 
of the box, and the lower edge cf the bottom 


The verdict de- 
pends upon the 
evidence. The 
status of everything is 
fixed, either by public or 
private judgment. You 


can’t escape reputation. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
COFFEE 


has built a reputation based upon the 
judgment of public opinion and private 
acknowledgment of its excelling quality. 
First, put to the test in the most exclusive 
clubs and hotels, then, given unreservedly 
to the public, the verdict has been unani- 
mous. Berries selected from famous 
plantations. Aged properly, roasted 
scientifically—the secret of this coffee's 
delicate bouquet and richness. 


Put up in one and three pound tins. 
The whole berry, ground or pulverized. 


35 Cents a Lb. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, we 
will send a full pound tin prepaid upon 
receipt of price and your grocer’s name. 
B. FISCHER & CO. 

Importers, New York 








#15000 THERMOS BotTLe ADVERTISING CAR MOUNTED 
ON SIX CYLINDER: ENGLISH NAPIER CHASSIS ~~ 
120 HORSE POWER,ISI INCHES WHEEL BASE WEIGHT 5000 LBS, 
BODY CAST ALUMINUM EXACT REPRODUCTION OF THERMOS 
_.BOTTLE,INTERIOR FINISH MAHOGANY AND RED MOROCCO. 
Now .ON TOUR THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES ~~ <™ 


ARGUMENT 


When Thermometer Says ITS HOT” 
Thermos answers ~ CERTAINLY NOT 
My Contents are~ICY COLD” 
And When Thermometer goes below 
Says Thermos Bottle ~TIS NOT SO” 
FOR ALL IS HOT I HOLD? 


AND THEYRE BOTHRIGHT 


“For AUTOMOBILING, YACHTING, HUNTING, 
- SICKROOM,NURSERY, OFFICE ~ FACTORY ~ 
JHOME OR TRAVEL. AT ALL DEALERS. 


PLEASK ‘Dé CAUTIOUS LoaK oR Tite Arte THERMOS | 
ON Tit BOTTOM OF EVERY GENUINE ARTICLE ' 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY | 


: THERMOS DUILLING, 245-247 WEST 1772 St NEWYORK. { 


$1000: Prizes 





For the Best Specimens of 


Silk Embroidery 


To promote skill in fine stitchery and ar- 





and one at both top and bottom, forming two 
panels on each end. 

The doors were made with strips 114 inches 
wide, 34 inch thick, a shoulder joint being made 
at each corner. A rabbet 14 inch deep and 3% 
inch wide was formed on the inside panel edges 
of the doors to receive the glass panels. Each 
door was hung on three 1 34-inch brass butts, one 
placed at the center and one 3 inches from each 
end. Door-catches were placed as shown. 


tistic color blending, Harper’s Bazar offers 
164 Prizes, including large Cash Sums, 
Handsome Sets of Books, etc., for the best 
| specimens of hand embroidery from the 
18 official Prize Contest Designs published 
in the September Bazar (at all newsstands). 
Notice bd prs ga or PA Sgr silk. 
On account of the extraordinary demand for these 
special patterns and to make it easy to enter the 


Contest we have made an arrangement whereby the 
official Harper’s Prize Contest Copyright Designs 












board one inch below the under side of the box, 
and the upper edge of the top board about 314 
inches above the top of the box. A strip of corner 
trim 3414 inches, also one 251% inches long, was 
nailed on the corners, the longer one being at 
the front end, its upper end projecting 834 inches 
above the top board. A piece 12 inches wide and 
¥ inch thick laid on edge on the box, one end 
nailed to the back face of the facing strip on the 
first section, and the other to the back face of 
the projecting corner trim, formed the panel face 
above the box in front, the panels being formed 
by the addition of the facing strips. The panels 


instantly made bright as new with a 
damp cloth. Costs no more than good 
cartridge paper. 

Ask your dealer or decorator to show 
you SANITAS or write us your needs 
fully. We will tell how to be satisfac- 
torily supplied, also send you free 
samples and sketches. 


Standard Oil Cloth Compan 
Dept. W, 320 Broadway, New York City 
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My Writing and Manuscript Desk 
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You can safely entrust 
to us your most delicaté or most 
elaborately tinted gown. Cleaned 
by our famous French dry proc- 
ess, it will return to you without 
dust or stain and with new life 
and freshness, You may rely on 
our 50 years’ experience. 

= On orders of $5 or over, we 
4 pay expressage both ways. 

) Write for Booklet, 

} 

s 


A. F. BORNOT BRO.CO. 


French scourers and dyers of quality. 
1536 Chestnut Street 
Broad and Tasker Streets 
1714 North Broad Street 
12th and Walnut Streets 
17th and Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 








Also Wilmington, Del. Washington, D.C, 








T= desk was designed to meet my own re- 
quirements, as I needed at hand space for the 
reception of manuscript, bill and other files, 
stationery of all sizes and kinds, also convenient 
writing-desk equipment. It may be said to have 
been made in two sections. The first section has 
a front compartment fitted with the bookshelves 
for ready-reference books, a middle compart- 
ment with a shelf near the top for the writing- 
paper and envelope case—the front end of which 
shows on the opposite side, an opening being 
made in that side the full size of the compart- 
ment, in order that the file may be accessible 
or entirely withdrawn without rising from my 
seat. The portion below this shelf is one com- 
partment which contains manuscript files laid 
one upon another, a rear compartment for 
manuscript, bill and letter files, also files for 
small sketches, etc. It is a single compartment 
without shelves. The files are sold in sets by 
the office-supply houses, and are contained in 
a papier-maché case having divisions forming 
pigeonholes, either square or rectangular as the 
case may be, into which the files fit, and from 
which they may be readily withdrawn and 
replaced. The lower case contains a set of six, 
and the upper case a set of nine square or bill 
files. Intermediate are two cases of rectangular 


were formed on the end by placing the four hori- 
zontal facing strips between the corner trim, all 
as shown. The writing-top cleat, the depth of 
the drawers, was nailed to the first section, and 
the end of the writing top placed on it and nailed, 
having its end projecting one inch over the corner 
trim, and the rear edge even with the rear of the 
first section. 

The drawer and lower shelves were fitted and 
nailed in place, the drawer division and guides 
put in, having a short facing strip on their face 
and suitable drawers fitted in place. The file 
and inkstand spaces were formed by two pieces 7 
inches wide, 14 inch thick and 8% inches long; 
one side of one being nailed to the inside face of 
the corner trim, and its lower end to the writing 
top; the top portion, 8 inches wide, having one 
end nailed to the first section and the other end 
projecting over the corner trim one inch; the 
division was put in place, also the three facing 
strips toform the panel at theend. Facing strips 
were then placed on the first section above the 
writing top. Suitable rollers were secured to the 
bottom, drawer pulls, flap-door chains and ap- 
propriate door fastenings were added, and it was 
ready for the reception of the files. 

In the October 1 issue of THE JOURNAL I shall 
tell how I furnished my bedroom from boxes. 


51 Franklin Square, 


stamped ready to embroider will be found on sale at the 
leading dry-goodsstores. Asheet giving the Conditions 
and Rules of the Contest will be sent free on request by 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





New York City 
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Complexion * 








- POWDER 


The Greatest of all Beautifiers 


A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshing and 


assuring a clear, refined, delicate, summer complexion. 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau- 

tifying without injuring the skin. It is 

The Complexion Powder that 

clings—the only one put up inaWooden 
Box—retaining all its delicate perfume 

until entirely used up. Five colors, Flesh, 

White, Brunette, Cream and Special Pink. 


50c—Everywhere—50c 
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Free Style Book 


Write today and we will send free our 
14th Semi- Annual Style Book and samples 


of latest ors if you mention colors. 


We man-tailor gar- 
ments to order from 
measurements sent by 
mail and guarantee fit 
and satisfaction or 
prompt return of money. 


Our Free Style Book shows 
latest models and tells how 
to dress correctly and in de- 
coming style; how to choose 
a model in harmony with 
y ourheight, weight andcom- 
plexion; explains our sys- 
tem of making garments to 
measure to meet the individ- 
ual requirements of every 
customer. No other house 
in America does this. Hence 
our Book is different from 
any other and yet our prices 
are very moderate. 


We Prepay Expressage 


Suits $9 to $33.50 
Dresses $7.50 up 
Skirts s00 ”™ 
Coats 7.50 “ 


tumes, Rubberized Rain Coats, 
Cloth Capes, Waists, etc., at at- 
tractive prices. 

Money refunded if 
you are not satisfied 


SAMPLES FREE 


We have a great variety of all 
the newest weaves and colors. Lib- 
eral assortment of samples will be 
sent free if you will write for them. 
Mention colors you prefer. Re- 
member, the Style Book and Sam- 
ples are free to those who write. 


The Ladies Tailoring Co. 
415 Power Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


We will make up your own materials. See prices in Style Book. 








Ready-made Silk and Cloth Cos-. 








Extension Heel 


The Heel of this Shoe 


extends forward under the instep, giving support 
to weak arch muscles and resisting any tendency 
of the ankle to ‘‘turn in. Broad toe, snug heel- 
seat and flexible tread, make it a restful shoe. 
Its wearing prevents “‘flat-foot.”’ 

For Children, Women and Men 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 











of the little ones 










Meets every ideal for a perfect 
shoe that looks well, fits com- 
fortably, and conforms 
with every healthful re- 
quirement for the ten- 
der and growing 
feet of young 
folks. Thehigh- 
priced specialty 
y shoe is replaced 
“ by T B £ YN- 
PLAN NATURE SHOE 
at popular cost. Sold only by the makers. In or- 
dering be sure to specify size, style and leather. 
Patent and Gun Metal Tan Calf and Vici 
5to8 $1.75 Postagel5c | 6tol!l $2.00 Postage20c 
BY%toll 2.00 Postage2Uc | 11'4to2 2.50 Postage25c 
11%to2 2.50 Postage25c | Remit by P.O. Order or N.Y. Draft 
Send your name and address on a post card for cat- 
alogue of Juvenile specialty and staple footwear. 


I Cily wl Lo 


GUARANTEE SHOE co 
10 Retail Stores in New York City 








Never cramp the growing feet ] 





| Mail Order Dept., 2238 3rd Ave., New York City 




















BABY CLOTHES | 


VERYTHING the baby wears from birth until three 

years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c to elegant hand- 
made outfits at $90. Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, coats, 
caps, sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets. 
Better than home-made and cost less. Postage and express 
prepaid to any place in the world. If anything proves 
disappointing for any reason it may be returned and money 
refunded. Write for my free catalogue. 


MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 





























The Young Girl’s Bedroom 


By Gertrude Cornwell Hopkins 








F YOU are a girl living at home, with one 
room all your own, stop a bit and think. It is 
your sleeping-room, is it not? Does it look 

like one? Or is it a concealed sleeping-room 
with disguised bed, hidden dressing conve- 
niences, huddled contrivances? If so you are 
making a great mistake. Your room contradicts 
fundamental principles of good sense and good 
decoration. Sleeping is important and dignified; 
so is dressing. They are things that count, and 
should not be tucked into a corner on some pre- 
tense that they are not. 

As to decoration, it is most necessary for any 
definite good effect that a room should declare its 
use. And the thing of beauty your bed may be 
will not detract from the charm of the place as a 
private sitting-room. You are fortunate, you 
girls at home, in this respect: at college or school 
the space occupied by a bed is really not to be 
spared, and many a girl who is boarding must 
make her room suitable for receiving any woman 
caller whom she wishes to see more privately 
than in a boarding-house parlor. Soshe piles up 
her pillows and covers her couch, but many a 
one has confessed to me her utter homesickness 
for a bed—a real bed that looks like a bed and 
invites one to rest and sleep. So think it over, 
and decide to be frank about it. 


UPPOSE your bed is not easy to make 
beautiful. Perhaps it isa cheap red‘‘ cherry,” 
stained, or light ‘‘oak” that was never made 
from an oak tree. Let us see what can be done. 
Many of these little bedsteads are perfectly 
inoffensive in design because no effort was made 
to ornament them, and the chief scandal of 
them lies in the fact that they have been poorly 
stained and ‘“‘grained” to imitate some expen- 
sive wood. Mercifully cover with paint this 
foolish pretense. We paint cheap woods. Now 
it is a clean white, a soft light gray or a pleasant 
green, and it is respectable. And now, if you 
choose, you can paint an old-fashioned posy on 
it in the middle of the head and foot boards. If 
you cannot paint freehand carefully copy some 
particularly pretty floral tailpiece from a maga- 
zine, enlarge it by using squares and make a 
small stencil for the purpose. The design should 
be quaintly old-fashioned and rather simple. 
Perhaps it is that you are afflicted with a 
solid, hopeless Early Victorian ‘‘ark” of black 
walnut. In this case your material is good. 
Let nothing tempt you to hide it, even if you 
want a lighter color in your room. Polish it 
until it shines, enjoy the richness of it, let some 
answering colors in your room support it 
that is, have some other note of sturdiness; do 
not attempt to have a fairylike pinkness or 
blueness in its vicinity. Then remove what you 
can. In the case of many a bed hideous gim- 
crack contrivances can be removed without 
affecting the structural lines at all. Ihave taken 
from a great black-walnut double bed in my own 
house two (apparent) cinerary urns, two smaller 
editions of the same, and an indescribable con- 
tortion from the footboard, and had the head- 
board sawed off about two feet, following a 
graceful interior line and leaving the corner 
posts standing up above some ten inches. It is 
graceful as well as solid now, and very dignified 
without being funereal. 


x THE risk of disturbing the sanitarians I 
would say a good word for the valance, 
both for the bed and the window; in simple form 
and in washable materials valances are appropri- 
ate and most attractive, and our modern iron or 
brass beds look bare and ill-clothed without 
them. The‘‘ tester,” the draped lam brequin,et« 
have happily gone their way into the past, but I 
do not think that clean persons, living sanitary 
lives in sweet, airy rooms, need feel that theymust 
abolish all draper’es—even in the bedroom. 
Make the _ of your bed as beautiful 

you can—it may be done in 1 
and may be absolutely as charming with th« 
simplest means as with the costliest things whic! 
money can buy. Unbleached muslin, 
of some color turned up on the right side an 
carefully mitered at the makes a! 
attractive In this case the colored 
material should be tested for fastness before 
being used, or the spread may be ruined the 
first time it is washed. Dainty covers are made 
of muslin, with tucks covering the piecing 
necessitated by the narrowness of the material, 
and a wide ruffle, which serves as a valance, set 
on with an inch heading. This ruffle is not in 
one piece, but is open at each corner, so that it 


a thousand wa 


with hen 





corners, 
bedcover. 


falls prettily. Or a forty-inch-wide muslin may 
be used and a plain square cover be made by 
cutting one breadth in half lengthwise, and 
joining these half breadths to a whole one by 
stitching the selvages together, hemming the 
raw edges and the ends. A separate valance 
should be used with this kind of spread. The 
old blue-and-white hand-woven bedcovers are 
very beautiful and are being much used. If you 
embroider you may have a handsome cover of 
white linen which comes two yards wide at a 
little over a dollar a yard, the hems double 
hemstitched by hand, and your monogram or 
other device in one corner or on the pillow, 
heavily embroidered in white linen or in colors. 
If colors are used they should not be strong 
ones, which would make a crude contrast to the 
white, and should be absolutely washable. The 
Crafts Societies and the best drygoods stores 
of large cities usually have these absolutely 
washable linen threads, 


HERE is no simpler way of having your room 

unusually attractive than by the use of sten- 
ciling. A rose room, for instance, had curtains, 
bed and bureau covers of crossbar muslin 
bordered with a graceful rose design done in 
tender pink and softest greens. The rug was of 
dull gray green, the walls, up to a rose-garlanded 
frieze, of nearly the same color as the rug. The 
furniture was of gray stained wood and green 
willow. The heavier curtains were of dyed 
gray-green linen, as were the cushions on the 
chairs and a ‘‘runner” on a table. The last had 
a simple border design in soft rose linen, appli- 
quéed. Crocus, nasturtium and _ cornflower, 
sweet-pea and apple-blossom rooms have been 
carried out in much the same way. 

If you wish to stencil the walls of your room 
you can do so without any special artistic 
knowledge if you will go about it thoughtfully. 
It will be better for you, if you have never 
designed, to buy a stencil not only drawn, but cut 
as well, for an untrained hand can weaken the 
drawing by very slight deflections from the line 
until it is utterly spoiled. After selecting a good 
and appropriate design tests should be made 
until a completely satisfactory color scheme is 
arrived at, and this should be done with the 
stencil since the exact proportion of colors cannot 
be determined in any other way. Also, the inex- 
perienced person should not attempt to decide 
upon the cclor anywhere but in the room where 
it is to go, since color is affected by light and 
surroundings in a way that the novice will not 
know how to allow for. Some trial work should 
be done to determine the thickness of paint 
required, the handling of brushes, etc. There 
are many different surfaces being used on walls, 
and some will take oil paint, while on others 
powder colors mixed with a little alum, or some 
similar mixture, must be used. Think out and 
measure out carefully the repeats of your design, 
so that no awkward placings will be necessitated 
by lack of forethought. Pushpins will be useful 
to hold the stencil in place. 


| © NOT allow your room to become a series 

of accidents. They will seldom be happy 
ones. Do not have things about you which you 
do not use. Do not have about you things which 
were never of any use to any one, even if they 
were given to you. The ‘‘thinginess” of most 
young girls’ rooms is appalling—they are too 
often simply a mess, an ugly, disordered mess, of 
photographs, souvenirs and flags. That this is 
bad decoration is beyond dispute, but it may be 
urged that there is a beauty which is above that 
of form and color; that every one of the objects 
you treasure Means some memory of 
of jollity, of triumph; that they speak of life 
itself, and are more vital, wholesome and true 


‘ 


sweetness, 


1an the most carefully 
ellect. Very well 
each particular case 


planned harmonious 
just so far as this is true in 

Sut does that picture of 
the basketball team, their faces wildly distorted 
in the strong sun and which is a most unkind 
portrait of the only member of the team you 
care particularly about, mean much to you? If 
so keep it; but be honest. Take a fresh view of 
the trash about you. If any of it means any 
mental or spiritual thing the symbol of which is 
worth preserving, why then cherish it, as you 
treasured your poor, bald, battered first doll 
beyond all the French beauties which followed; 
and you will be wholly right to do so. But do 
not allow stuff to accumulate which is not 
beautiful, not useful, and has no vital sentiment 
whatever attached to it. 


















INSTANT 
POWDERED 


Gelatine 


A box of Cox’s Instant 
Powdered Gelatine on 
the cooking table is a sign 
that the housewife is a woman 
of experience—or her mother 
has been well- 


was—or she 
advised. 


Cox’s Gela- 
tine has been 
the choice of 
experience for 
80 years. 


The thorough methods, die scru- 
pulous care, the pure spring waterand 
complete equipment of the factory 
at Edinburgh, where Cox’s Gelatine 
is made, all count toward quality, 
purity and refinement that are 
easily recognized as most desirable. 


PEACH PUDDING 


5to7 persons. % oz. (1% heaping tablespoonfuls) 
Cox’s Instant Powdered Gelatine, 4% pint (1 cup) = 
ping cream, 4 ozs. (4 tablespoonfuls) sugar, juice 
lemon, 4% pint (1 cup) milk, some ripe peaches. na 
the Gelatine, sugar and milk into a saucepan and dis- 
solve gently over the fire. Rub sufficient ripe peaches 
through a sieve to obtain half a pint of pulp; strain in 
dissolved Gelatine, add lemon juice and whipped cream. 
Stir occasionally until cool, then pour into a wet mold. 
When firm, turn out and decorate with halves of peaches 
% filled with whipped cream. Canned peaches may be used. 














Cox’s Instant Powdered 
Gelatine dissolves instantly 
in boiling water—no soak- 
ing or waiting—always 
ready for use. No lumps 
or grains. Sold every- 
where in red, white and 
blue checkerboard boxes. 


Write for a complimentary 
copy of Cox’s Manual of Gela- 
tine Cookery containing niore 
than 200 rectpes for desserts, 
salads, creams, invaiids’ 
dishes, etc. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. B, 100 Hudson St., New York 


U.S. Distributors for 
J.& G.Cox, Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland 




















i! LAUTER PIANO 


SCRIMINATING 


The LAUTER PIAN(@ is an instrument of exquis- 
itely beautiful quality. It is made to meet the require- 
ments of people of discriminating musical taste. 

We make Lauter Grand Pianos, Lauter Small 
Grand Pianos, Lauter Upright Pianos and the 
Lauter-Humana (playerpiano). We mail catalog 
and fullest details on request. 

We arrange easy terms of payment, and ship any- 
where in the United States. 


Lauter Co." “st lished 1862 Newark, N. J. 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, ir. pay the TAT, 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our unheard of prices and marvelous off er s 
on highest grade 1911 model bicycles. 
\JFACTORY PRICES 2 0iyae'2 

a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from aryone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder/ul propasttion on 
a first sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS frsvine 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles 
e Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 

whee lane repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual 
wes. ot Wait; write ¢odaviorour special offer 

MKAD CY CYCLE CG., Dept. T 161, CHICAGO 















BRIGHTER 
THAN SILK 


When you see 
an embroidery of startling 
brilliancy —its lustre far surpassing silk — 
you may safely surmise that the em- 
broidery material used has been Glossilla 
At best shops in every color, every shade. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO., 107 Grand Street, N. Y. 








Home Ironing Machine, 
254 L. Madison 8t. 
Chicago 








Do Your Buttons Come Off 2 


Try the Mabbey Button Fasteners. For any buttor 
on any clothing. New but backed by merit. At 
dealers or by mail. Dime per dozen. 

Mabbey Button Fastener Company Lima, 0. 
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Ipswich quality 
means stockings 


of real beauty and 


long wear. 


Ipswich Hosiery is backed by | 
the experience of nearly half a cen- | 
tury of good stocking-making, 
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Good Wall Papers at Little Cost 


Some Hints for Those Who Must Hang Their Own Papers 
By F. Maude Smith 









































and is foremost in the 
art of knitting. It is 
knit of selected cotton 
yarns, absolutely fast 
in color, on modern 
time- and labor- sav- 
ing machines that 
reduce the cost of 
Ipswich quality to 
the price of ordi- 
nary stockings. 


12'/c to 25c 
a pair 
for men, women 


and children 


Ipswich ‘‘ Hem- 
nit’’ Hosiery, for 
women,is a newdura- 
ble elastic-top stock- 
ing that doesn’t bind 
or ravel at the hem, 
Black or tan, 25c a pair. 
Ipswich No. 1700 
Men’s Half-hose is a 
mercerized sock with 
four-thread heel and toe, 
remarkable forlong wear. 
Black or tan, 25c a pair. 
Ipswich No.25Children’s 
stockings, with 4-thread 
heel and toe and doubie-knee, 
are made of combed yarn. 
Look betterand wear longer 
than any other stocking at 
the price. Sizes 5 to 10. 
Black or tan. 25ca pair. 
Ask your dealer tor 
Ipswich Hosiery. If 
he can’t supply you 
write us his name and 
adress, and we'll 
see that you get it. 
Write for the hand- 
some Ipswich booklet. 


IpswicH MILLs 
Ipswich, Mass. 























































Best For 

Your Dress 
Peet’s Patent In- 
visible Eyes have 
won tremendous 
popularity among 
women of fash- 
ion. Oncethese 
triangle ends 
are sewed to 
the garment 
they will stay. 


PEET’S 
trinble BY ES 













hold 
th e It’s 
hook firmly, preventing gaps, keeping In the 


seams and plackets close and smooth, 
In envelopes only, never on cards. 2 
doz. eyes 5c.; with spring hooks 1c. 
See that our trade mark ‘‘ It’s in the 
triangle’’ and the name ‘‘ Peet” are 
on every envelope. Won't 


PEET BROS.,Dept.I, Philadelphia,Pa. Rust 





Triangle 































WRITE AT ONCE 
for our Advance Style 
News which contains 
handsome illustrations of 
correct styles in ladies’ 
hats for Fall 1910. Don’t be 
satisfied this season with any- 
thing less stylish, graceful and 
beautiful than “The Grace Hat” 
—the cost probably won’t be as 
much as you have been paying. 
Write this day. No matter where 
you are located you can secure a 
Grace Hat.”’ 


“11: « We have a pro - 
Milliners: tion which unser 
you well to investigate at once. 
LIEBSTADTER MILLINERY CO. 
Creators of the ‘‘ Grace Hat’’ 
905 Broadway 
Kansas City Missouri 































= 
DOMES °f SILENCE 


The Invisible Castor 
f Without Wheels 


yf Give easy noiseless movement to heaviest furniture 


















won't tear carpet or mark hardwood floors —slip 

sily over the edge of g- Nickelsteel—guaranteed 
unbreakable. Af " r taps adjust without nails 
or screws. Fit over ol 










i i castor holes on any furniture. 
15c a set of 4. Also with feltoid centre 25c for 4 
Sold by Hardware, | ! 

Departinent Stores. Ifnot at yourdealer’s orderdirect 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO 

17 State Street, New York 
See that Patent No.7325/08 £ 
is stamped on inside of /, 
each dome. Local 
agents wanted— 
reference re- 
quired. 
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ALL PAPER either should help to fur- 
Wisi a room or it should form merely a 
background for art treasures. Ever 
object in a room with plain white or gray walls 
should be a thing of beauty; on the other hand, 
papers rich in color fairly furnish a room. 
Generally speaking there are two forms of 
treatment for the upper side wall: one is the 
‘‘canopy” effect; the other, the ‘‘crown.” 


How the Canopy is Put On 


CANOPY, in wall-paper parlance, is a ceiling 
paper carried down, in effect, from twelve to 
twenty-four inches on the side wall. The paper 
is not necessarily designed, solely for ceilings, 
many other patterns lending themselves per- 
fectly to this use. To obtain this effect the ceil- 
ing should first be papered, then carry the paper 
lengthwise around the top of the side walls, after 
cutting it as deep as may be desired. After this 
the side-wall paper is ‘‘hung,” it having been 
measured to meet the edge of the canopy. 
Lastly the joining of the side wall and — is 
concealed boy the binding. This is the simplest 
form of canopy, but a room papered in this way 
we be an entire success. 
canopy effect is best suited to a room with- 
out a cornice, just giving the finish which such a 
room lacks. The bedroom is the most frequent 
choice, and floral patterns are especially suitable 
for such a room. There need be no thought of 
matching the pattern at the angle of the side wall 
and ceiling, as the flowers and foliage of these 
running patterns melt in and out of the vision 
indistinctly at such a point. 


How to Get Good Canopy Effects 


OR one bedroom a charming rose pattern was 

selected for the canopy. It showed a loose, 
running effect with languid foliage in tender 
greens on a white ground, together with large 
and lovely roses, each of which ran the gamut 
from rich salmon to a mere flush. A white paper 
would have been speedily chosen for the side 
wall had the room been sunny and warm-looking 
with white woodwork. Since it was a northeast 
room, with little sun and dark woodwork, some- 
thing warmer in hue was in order. The salmon- 
pink in the roses was therefore matched with a 
salmon-pink paper with pinkish satin (mica) 
stripes in pairs. The cost was the same as for the 
rose pattern. Instead of selecting a binding that 
would not harmonize with the paper the obvious 
course was to use the two mica stripes, with a 
narrow one of plain pink between. 

For the sitting-room or living-room of a sum- 
mer cottage the canopy may be used with good 
results. A leafy canopy on a white ground above 
a white side wall is ideal. 

A canopy is not necessarily floral. A pretty 
room done in a narrow floral stripe with forget- 
me-nots has a delicate Llue moiré canopy. The 
binding is simply cut from the narrow stripe of 
the side-wall paper. 


How the Amateur Can Make a Crown 


CROWN may be one of twosorts. One kind 

comes by the piece. It is printed crosswise 
of the paper roll, over and over again, in ordinary 
frieze depth, each crown being fitted above each 
strip of wall paper. The design is so arranged as 
to appear an elaborated continuation of the side- 
wall motif. It may be used above a plain paper, 
or a two-tone (two tones of one color, or a color 
with a satin or metallic stripe) effect. The chief 
care should be to have the figure in the side-wall 
paper so measured as to match exactly. 

The other kind of crown is very simply made 
by scissoring out lengthwise of the roll a suit- 
able decoration from an all-over design. The 
upper edge, of course, is straight, while the lower 
one carefully follows the design. A crown takes 
the place of the ordinary frieze, and it is put close 
up to the cornice, if there be one in the room, 
or to the angle of the side wall and ceiling. 

Naturally, the choosing is of supreme im- 
portance. One should be looking for beauty of 
color and form as well as for a pattern that will 
lend itself to being cut more or less on festoon 
lines: something that has the appearance of 
irregularity. The lower edge may be more or 
less indented and at greater or lesser intervals. 


Most Designs are Used Perpendicularly 


HE ceiling is first put in place. Then the 

crown, cut lengthwise of the roll of paper, is 
measured off and the design scissored out along 
the lower edge. By holding one strip of it up to 
the top of the wall the most inexperienced may 
mark the highest point in its lower edge, up to 
which the side-wall paper must come. After the 
side wall is hung the crown is put in place. Of 
course this requires no binding. 

On the other hand, the majority of designs 
must be used perpendicularly. A bunch of 
grapes always hangs down; therefore a length of 
paper showing a grape design cannot be hung 
around aroom. It must be cut off at intervals 
according to the pattern. 

It would be quite different with the wild rose, 
a climbing rose or a clematis. These, and some 
others, either climb or run, and have flowers that 
may be turned around 
without affecting their 
naturallook. Not sowith 
the locust or the wistaria. 
Their blossoms must 
hang, the paper cut off in 
strips as required by the 
grape paper. After the 
lower edge of the design 
has been scissored out the 
pieces are hung with due 
regard to matching. 





A very narrow crown, one measuring six to 
twelve inches, is often effective for a bedroom. 
Narrowness is not necessary, however, even for 
a room having a low ceiling, since the uneven- 
ness of the lower edge of the crown eliminates 
the low effect of the ordinary deep frieze. 


Canopies and Crowns in Rich Coloring 


OME of the heavier floral effects in richer and 

deeper colors are liked for canopies in sitting- 
rooms, cottage drawing-rooms and even dining- 
rooms. For the latter either a fruit or a flower 
pattern is pleasing. A very safe side-wall choice 
would be the green of the foliage in a plain 
felt or a mica-striped paper, or the color of the 
fruit might be matched, or the color of the ground 
of the canopy. Much depends upon the light- 
ness of the design in the canopy paper and on 
the character of the room and the amount of 
light in it. 

Lattice effects lend themselves pleasingly to 
the canopy treatment. The plain lattice figure, 
with or without a trailing vine, serves for the 
walls up to the canopy, which shows the same 
figure with the addition of buds and blossoms. 
While this canopy might be put on with a straight 
lower edge it should not be, as it is many times 
more effective if scissored out along the lower 
edge to give the idea of blossoms on an arbor 
falling to various depths. 

Foliage, by-the-way, works in admirably for 
anyroom, While vines, or ‘‘ weepers” among the 
trees, best lend themselves to crowning beauty 
there are many other desirable sorts. A finely 
cut maple leaf or bamboo looks charmingly clean 
and clear on a white ground. So do the various 
ivies and other graceful vines. The wistaria is 
one of the loveliest designs for a crown. The 
creamy locust, which always shows best on a 
tinted ground, is very good too. So are the wild 
roses and the crimson ramblers, and in fact all 
flowers that grow on vines. 


Good Effects for the Dining-Room 


HE soft richness of a tapestry paper may, 

however, be best suited to the dining-room. 
Designed for a room with white woodwork is a 
superb forest tapestry on a white ground. It has 
no repeats, the pattern being six feet in height 
with any required amount of white ground 
above. The trees stand out superbly against 
distant mountains in certain instances, the foli- 
age being of the lush English beauty, with a blue 
lake glimmering here and there. But this paper 
is very expensive. 

Admirable, too, for a dining-room is a design 
effectively introducing the fruit of the vine. A 
beautiful room, done in the all-white paper with 
the high-gloss stripe, which costs seventy-five 
cents a roll, is topped by a deep uneven crown 
cut from a stunning design of white grapes 
(you know how transparently green they are) 
which hang in clusters amid the splendid foliage 
of the gnarled vine that bears them. This de- 
sign is on a white ground and costs but sixty-five 
cents a roll. 

The little, old-time valance effects are redolent 
of days agone. A beautiful example represents 
rich blue velvet caught up with blush roses. 
Then there are moiré-ribbon designs held at in- 
tervals with market bunches of blossoms. These 
dainty valances are seldom more than eight 
inches in depth. They are used with the delicate 
chambray and diaper papers, which cost thirty 
cents a roll. The French gray is a peculiarly 
warm yet delicate tone. 

In cheap papers strong effects should be 
avoided, especially the large-figured, wild-hued 
papers, with friezes to match. 


Some of the Newest Effects 


pos the house generally the newest effects 
are in white, French gray and French linen 
designs. Other colors may figure after due 
consideration, but these should be first consid- 
ered, especially for the Colonial houses now so 
popular. Plain white paper is very smart for 
upper rooms just now. This white paper, which 
stands for simplicity, may be plain, though it is 
likely to be chosen in a wide high-gloss stripe, 
the white or ivory ceilings being in the plain kid 
finish. 

To return to the very new French linen effects, 
they are slightly figured, or in a fabric feeling, 
and may be used with borders in cretonne pat- 
terns, cretonne to match being used for the up- 
holstering generally. 

If the house be on Colonial lines one of the 
so-called bird papers may be most effective. 
Truth to tell, rare Chippendale chairs and a 
pagoda-topped Chippendale cabinet—all in San 
Domingo mahogany, of course—are delightfully 
backed by such a paper. 

There are, however, no absolute rules to ham- 
per one’s choice of wall paper and the way it is to 
be put on. An old time felt paper in a soft old 
rose, a moss green or a deep tan carried straight 
up to the ceiling may be the very thing for a 
room, everything considered. Then there is a 
new moiré effect at seventy-five cents a roll. 
In old rose this paper is at once sumptuous and 
exquisite, wonderfully soft and lovely, and a 
triumph of color and texture. In fact, all the 
fabric effects are good, 
whether the weave be 
roughly even or thrown 
into an obscure stripe. 
Such papers cost thirty 
cents a roll, the richer 
‘*rubbed” effects costing 
sixty cents. With the 
color chosen for beauty 
and in harmony with the 
other furnishings a mis- 
take is hardly possible. 
















































a delight to the eye, a ready re- 
sponder to the pen, an appeal 
to propriety and a light tax on 
the purse. 

You will like it better than 
the kinds for which you've 
been paying as much or more. 
In Autocrat you buy value. 


Free Samples 


a ee on request —a portfolio 

: of full-size sheets for 
trial. Ask for Autocrat 
at the store. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send us 35c and we 
will send you a box 
of Autocrat Linen, 
postage included. 
Please give us the 
name of the dealer 
who could not 
supply you. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
501 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 











“Nothing to Wear?” 


It’s absurd when your closets are full of out-of-date 
clothes that can be mace new in the latest colors, 

Too much trouble to dye them? Again absurd! 

Try the new E. Z. Dyes. They require no boiling or 
**muss."’ Cold water does for everything but wool. One 
dye for all fabrics. Absolutely fast, even coloring assured. 
All the latest shades, twenty colors offered in 


Cold Water Dyes. Do Not Stain Hands or Vessel. 


™ EASY DYES 


1 





| ___!n Tubes Ready for Us« 


Are You Up-To-Date? 


Has the craze for stenciling caught you? It’s the easiest, 
most effective fancy work you can do. The most beautiful 
designs for draperies, doilies, table-throws, pillows, chiffon 
veils, dresses, etc., are stenciled with Easy Dyes. Children 
are stenciling in the Public Schools with E. Z. Dye. You 
can do it and you will be more than pleased with your 
results. Easy Dyes have no odor of white lead, like 
paint; do not ‘‘run,” and are absolutely fast after the 
first washing. Large tubes containing six times as much 
as tubes of paints. 


Let Us GIVE You a Stencil Outfit 


consisting of three beautiful, large stencils cut in oiled 
board, a brush, 4 thumb tacks and booklet on stenciling, 
dyeing and other uses with each $1 assortment of six large 
tubes of dye — Red, Black, Brown, Green, Yellow, Blue. 
All packed in a neat box. Department stores and drug 
stores sellthem. If your dealer hasn’t this assortment and 
outfit send us his name and we will send it postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $1. Write us for free catalogue of stencils, with 
full directions for Stenciling. 


American Color Co., 21 Main Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SCHOOL 
AT HOME 


Educate Your Child 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
Established 1897 
A unique system by means of 
which children from six to twelve 
years of age, inaccessible to good 
schools and too young for boarding school, 
may be educated entirely at home by parents, 
teachers or governesses according to the best mod- 
ern methods and under the guidance and supervision 
ofa school witha national reputation fortraining young 
children, For catalogue and sample lessons, address, 


V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster, 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 








KEITH’S 







AS BUILT 
IN 


My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
100 Small Cot. and Bung. -50 | 226 Catg. $2000 to $2500 $1.00 

98 Catg. $800to$1200 50 191 ‘‘ $2500 to $3000 $1.00 
1 ** $1200 to $1600 $1.00 207 ‘‘ 3000 to $4000 $1.00 
202 ‘* $1600 to$2000$1.00 172 “* 4000 and up’d $1.00 


W. J. KEITH, Arch., 1632 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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This 
New York Style 
Book Is Yours FREE 


Waiting for you to write for it now 








eer 
bs 


Whatever you expect to spend on your Fall Wardrobe, do not 
place your order until you have seen this book. Write for it to-day. 


—— is awarded to the American woman every- 

Eoclecntead where. Her superb styles may emanate from 
Paris, but the deft skill of the American mod- 
iste adapts them to the discriminating taste of 
her fashionable highness “‘The American 
Woman.’’ 


mailed postpaid. Have you taken advantage of 
this opportunity to consult with the best authori- 
ties on dress—absolutely free—would you 
appreciate the suggestions of a corps of the 
best fashion designers on what to wear and 
when to wear it—then write for the Bedell 
Book of Fashions. It contains a complete 
delineation of correct Fall outer apparel — 
modes that will be shown in our three great 
Metropolitan Stores and worn by New York 
Women of Fashion. 


: The Distinction of Being the Queen of Fashion 


The great style creators have finished their task 
for another season, and are now ready to herald 
abroad the edict which all womankind has been 
awaiting with bated breath. Her many per- 
plexing queries regarding a correct Fall toilette 
are answered in 


This Bedell Fashion Book FREE 


Besides the assurance of absolutely correct styles 
by ordering from the Bedell Establishment you 
save at least a third on your usual outlay. Buying 
from America’s largest apparel shop gives you 
numerous advantages. Our volume of business 
secures for us the lowest cost for the materials— 
workrooms busy the entire year—gives us skilled 
tailors, superb workmanship and the greatest 
economy in production. ‘This same system 
of minimizing obtains throughout our organiza- 
tion and the gain is yours. 





Celebrated Bedell Policy 


Perhaps you are already one of our customers. 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JourNAL never think of buying their outer garments from any but 
The Bedell Company. And the number of our customers more than doubles each year. Our 
customers are always so pleased that they tell their neighbors and friends. 
the immense growth of our business proves to us that our policy is the best any firm ever had. 


Thousands and thousands of readers of 


Year after year 





Liberal Bedell Money-Back System 


Our phenomenal success has been built on the 
liberal policy—money promptly and cheerfully 
refunded on every garment not found satisfac- 
tory. Satisfied customers have always been 
our greatest advertisement. 


gives you the greatest variety of prices. 
in every detail. 


ANTEE. 


Tailored Dresses, . $7 to $20 | Petticoats, 


Raincoats, . . 


Bedell Now Pays All Express Charges 


We will now pay all mail or express charges to 
your home on anything you order, regardless 
of the price, which means a big saving to you. 
The price quoted is the cost of the garments 
delivered to you. An item for you to consider. 


Your Copy of the Famous Bedell Catalogue 


contains valuable fashion information and becomes a book of pleasure and of saving. 


Depicts every Fall style, and 


The illustrations are truthful reproductions — the descriptions accurate 
Every garment you buy is sold according to the liberal BEDELL MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
You must be pleased, or your money refunded. 


Note this interesting list of prices: 


Tailor-made Suits, $10 to $25 | Evening Gowns,$15to$50 | Winter Cloth Coats, . 
Tailored Costumes,$20 to $45 | Silk Dresses, . $10 to $25 | PlushandCaracul Coats, 
. 98c to $10 | Capes and Ulsters, 

- $5 to $15 | Evening Wraps,$10to $40 | Afternoon Costumes, 


$5 to $25 | Tailored Waists,$1 to $5 
$7 to $40 | Evening Waists,$3 to $15 
$5 to $25 | Street Skirts, $3 to$7.50 
$7 to $20 | Dress Skirts, . $5to $15 


You must write, to secure your copy of this limited de Luxe Edition, even though a Bedell patron 


THE BEDELL COMPANY, 14 West 14th Street, New York City 



























own homes. 


surroundings. 


ordinary short fibre batting. 
is absolutely sanitary. 


Baby Quilt Free 


If you willask your dry goods 
dealer if he handles Crown 
Jewel Batting, tell us his 
answer and give us his name, 
we will furnish you a full 
sized roll of Crown 
Jewel Batting for a go- 
cart quilt, free. 


Rock River Cotton Co. 


Janesville, Wis. 
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Women who take pride in having their 
bedding and linen always immaculately clean 
and fresh prefer quilts and comforters made in their 
Such women use Crown Jewel Cotton 
Batting because of its thorough cleanliness, absolute 
purity — its downy, fluffy softness. 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting 1s made of long fibre cotton— 
only the choicest grade cotton—treated in strictly sanitary 
It is pure and clean. 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting comes in even and uni- 
form layers, and in making comforters it is not neces- 
sary to stitch or sew layers together, as they w#// not 
part, bunch or knot with use. 


This high grade pure cotton enables you to make lighter, thinner quilts 
and comforters of greater warmth than bulky bed clothes made of 


Insist on getting Crown Jewel Cotton Batting. If your 
dealer fails to supply you, write us and we will 
advise you where it can be obtained. 
for the name on the package. 








Cotton Batting 


this? 


stand this test. 
Besides you are assured that your bedding 












Look 


The Barcalo 
on our brass styles insures 


handsome bed. 


Department I-7 






























is so extensive—so comprehensive that you 
are certain to be suited in style, size and price. 
Process Guaranteed 


a permanently 


Write for Barcalo Style Book and name of 
your dealer who sells the genuine Barcalo Beds. 


BARCALO MFG. COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Darcalo 
Beds 


-=s]/ Are So Well 
mi Made You 
aaa Can Strike 
st Them With 


a Hammer 








Did you ever hear of any ofher brass and iron beds so good as 
And the extra quality doesn’t cost you anything extra. It 
really costs us less 72 the Jong run because this quality makes sales 
easier for us and for dealers who sell Barcalo Beds. 

You’ve heard about the beds that the dealer tests, before the 
purchaser, with a heavy hammer. 
startling test of strength and our dealers can afford to do it be- 
cause Barcalo Beds are so well constructed that they will 
If you want unbreakable beds look for the seal 
shown below and you’ve found the genuine Barcalo. 


Guaranteed for 35 Years 


The Barcalo Line of Brass and Iron Beds 


We can afford to make this 


ler) 
A gem < 
= 


Finish 








NOTE:—Our Corner Seal and Finish Seal 
are new. Your dealer may have Barcalos without 
these. Look for the trade mark —Barcalo-Buffalo 

at foot. This and 35-year guarantee protects 


you sufficiently. 
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Supremacy 


Among America’s favorite 
makes is accorded 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


They embody every refinement which half 


a century’s experience can suggest. Used 
in over 350 leading educational institutions 
and nearly 50,000 discriminating homes. 
Every intending purchaser should have our 
new catalogue picturing and describing the 
exquisite models we are bringing out for 
fall trade. Write for it. 


Our “No Risk” Mail-Order Plan, 
a unique proposition for buying ‘‘on approval”’ is 
available wherever in the United States no dealer 
sells IVERS & POND Pianos. We pay railway 
freights both ways if piano fails to please. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Attractive Easy 
Payment plans available wherever you may live. 

ad Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 




















A Paper Transfer Pat- 


FRE tern No. 3010A of this 


Beautiful Sofa Cushion 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing 
a hot iron over the pattern, GIVEN until July 1, 
1911, to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1911 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Contains 
instructions for working above design; over 125 pages of 
other new designs; hundreds of illustrations; complete in- 
structions for them all; diagrams for beginners. 


Colored Plates showing how 
to embroider popular flowers, 
Round and Oval Centers. Coro- 
nation Braid Designs. Eyelet 
and Wallachian Designs. Sofa 
Cushions. Handsome Tableand 
Bureau Sets. Pin Cushions and 
Jabots. Dainty Novelties, Etc. 
Shirt Waists and Underwear 
for Embroidery. 


Send 16c. for book and post- 
age. One Transfer Pattern No. 
3010A will be sent you FREE. 
Ask for Pattern 3010A in your 
letter. If more than one of this 
pattern is desired, then price is 
6c. each for duplicates. Book 
will reach you in one envelope 
and FREE pattern in a separate 
envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
6 Union St., NewLondon, Conn. 
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YOU CAN FASTEN UP 
those little pictures, prints, calen- 
dars,. etc., in a second without a 
( hammer. The clear glass Nos. 1&2 
' 









No. 10 


MOORE. PUSH.PINS 


harmonize everywhere. The steel point leaves no mark. 
Hang Your Heavy Pictures on No. 25 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


No moulding required, no picture wire need 

show. Easily put up, won’t mar plaster. 

Supports 20 lbs. Brass hook, steel point, 10c 
¥% doz., same as the Push Pins. 

At stationery, hardware, 

proto and drug stores or 
send 10c for 1 dozen 
assorted Moore Push 
Products, 
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f i editors of this department will be glad to answer on this page any question that 
may be sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or | 
flats. Where information is desired for the furnishing of an entire room a special service | 
has been provided in accordance with the note at the foot of this page. 
Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped and addressed 


envelope is inclosed. 


Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Biden, 
The Reading-Table in the Living-Room 


Should not a goodly-sized reading-table be 
made the central spot in a living-room? O’B. 

Goodly-sized, yes, but not too large. Large 
pieces of furniture were never intended for 
small rooms, and a large reading-table in the 
center of a small room is all too common a 
mistake. Your idea is right: there should be a 
central place in the living-room for the family 
a meeting place, so to speak—but be careful not 
to have your table too large. 





The Doors We Never Use 


What shall I do with a door which we never 
use? IGNORANCE, 

Why should we be bothered by a door which 
is never closed, but stands awkwardly turned 
back against the wall? It is a simple matter to 
unhinge it completely and stand it in the base- 
ment, in the garret, or somewhere out of the 
way. A portiére will prove a much more attract- 
ive substitute where absolute privacy is not 
required. An open door often breaks a valuable 
wall space which could be utilized for some 
piece of furniture, and I fancy we have all of 
us found out that wall spaces are not too numer- 
ous in small rooms. 


The Best Upstairs Floor Coverings 


What floor coverings would you advise in our 
upstairs rooms? We have to think very hard of 
the cost of things. Out-oF-Town. 

Have you thought of the rag-carpet idea, 
either in strips or rugs? Rag carpet, as it is 
made nowadays, you know, is not what it was 
once, but has become an artistic product, done 
ia the most beautiful combinations of color. 
And it is ‘coming in” fast and being introduced 
into homes of excellent taste, where the cost has 
not to be thought of, especially in upstairs halls 
and bedrooms. 


A Red Bedroom 


Does not the use of red make a cozy and 
cheerful bedroom ? Cok. We 


Perhaps in the winter, but how about the 
summer? But above this consideration there 
is no mistake so great in its effect upon the 
nervous system as to sleep in a bedroom the 
dominant color of which is red. It is now a 
physiological fact, beyond all point of dispute, 
that the effect of red upon the nervous system 
is signally bad. It has been again and again 
proven by physiologists that people who habitu- 
ally live in red rooms are prone to high nervous 
tension and its consequent ills, and to sleep in a 
red room is simply to add to that effect upon the 
bodily system at the very time when everything 
should tend to relaxation and repose. The effect 
of red upon the human system has always been 
to excite, and that is not a desirable mental or 
physical condition for the bedroom. The soft 
greens, olives, tans and browns and the grays 
and silvers are the ideal colors for a bedroom. 


The One Rule in Furnishing a Room 


What one fundamental rule should govern the 
furnishing of a room? GEORGE K. C. 

To keep it simple. If you do that you are 
bound to keep it appropriate and in good taste. 
Remember that no one can quarrel with sim- 
plicity; that the moment you go beyond the 
simple line you go into a realm where people 
will differ from you, and where they can criticise. 
But that is not possible with absolute simplicity. 
Besides that, there is no higher form of art than 
the simple. The higher we go up into the realms 
of art the simpler we find are the methods and 
the results. 


Grill Work Above a Doorway 


How can grill work above a doorway be best 
covered and lost to sight? ARDLEY. 

Don’t try it. Have it taken out by a carpen- 
ter if it is your own house, or get permission 
from the owner if it is not. Grill work has no 
place above any door. It is a pity that all such 
grill work cannot be ‘‘lost to sight.” It never 
had any purpose or reason. 


A Good Place for a Single Tone 


What color should I choose for my hall, 
which is small, not very light, and opens directly 
into a yellow sitting-room? S./S: 

Have you thought how well it would look 
to carry the same yellow into the hall? I think 
that people are too frequently inclined to cut 
up their space with conflicting colors. In your 
case, especially, the cheerful yellow will make 
your hall seem much brighter, as well as larger, 
than would a contrasting color. 


The Passing of the Lace Curtain 


Is it true that lace curtains are being less and 
less used? If so, why? S. U. 

Except in very large houses, where expensive 
reception-rooms are maintained, lace curtains 
are now very little used in the newer houses. 
The reason is that the cheap lace curtains are 
not durable, and they are difficult to launder, 
and because other materials—such as the scrims, 
fish-nettings and open-work curtains—are not 
only more durable and cheaper and easier to 
launder, but they also make a room look more 
homey and artistic. In the same way have the 
velvet, velours and other heavy-materialed long- 
window curtains disappeared, and the cheaper 
and more beautiful chintzes been substituted. 


The Popular Iron Bedstead 


Is not the open bedstead of iron the best and 
most sanitary to select? ELLA K. 

Yes; but one fact very generally overlooked 
about the iron bedstead is that it is much colder 
in winter, and that on cold winter nights in the 
absence of a solid footboard it is very difficult 
to get proper warmth for the feet. Some over- 
come this by the use of padded coverings tucked 
in between the rods at the foot and worked into 
a sort of footboard. But the fact still remains 
that the bedstead with a solid footboard is, the 
year round, the ideal and most desirable design 
for comfort. 


Covering Up Unsightly Rockina-Chairs 


I have a very comfortable upholstered chair 
which I feel that I cannot discard altogether, 
but it has patent rockers which I[ cannot bear. 
Can you suggest anything that I might do 
with it? Anna A. 

If you feel that you can afford to have your 
chair re-covered the rockers may be very satis- 
factorily hidden by adding to the bottom of the 
chair a box-plaiting that will reach to the floor. 


The Color Scheme for a Room 
Are striking contrasts necessary to a success- 
ful color scheme for a room? AMATEUR. 


No; quite the contrary. To my mind there 
are two kinds of successful rooms: one, where as 
you enter you get no idea at all of the color, and 
that effect is generally got by the use of neutral 
tones. The second is where the room frankly 
suggests one color—where that color dominates 
aroom. Hence, if you want a blue room let it 
frankly say it is a blue room: only be sure you 
get a good blue, and see that your walls and 
hangings are in close harmony, and that the 
floor color leads up to the color of the wall and 
hangings. But don’t mix your colors in a room 
except in a neutral-toned room, and then your 
soft greens, tans, olives, browns, ivories and 
elephant grays blend and harmonize. 


The Best Color for a Hall 
What is the best color for a hall? ARMENA. 


That is hard to say, because so much depends 
upon the hall—whether it is large or small, light 
or dark. But bear in mind the purpose of a hall. 
It is the place into which a visitor to your home 
enters; it is, therefore, the welcoming place, and 
the welcome should be cheerful. Keep your 
rooms quiet; they are for rest and are really your 
sanctuaries. But the hall should be cheerful. 
Use white paint, if you can, on your woodwork; 
and with that you can combine the right red, or 
a live blue, or a bright golden brown, or a green 
with life in it. But let your hall always speak 
a cheerful welcome. 


Beware of Over-Ornamentation in a Bedroom 


Do you think it is in bad taste to hang pictures 
on the walls of a bedroom? BELLADONNA. 

No, I do not, if the hanging is done in moder- 
ation. I think that no bedroom should be over- 
ornamented or too full of furnishings of any 
kind, since simplicity and restfulness are most 
desirable characteristics; but for the person 
whose room is practically her home I see no 
reason why her taste and personality should 
not be reflected there. Do not, however, spoil 
the effect of your pictures by hanging too many 
on your walls. 


Curtains of Beads and Rope 


Are not bead curtains and rope curtains in 
extremely bad taste? Mrs. K. B. 

They are, decidedly. No woman who has the 
slightest regard for the looks of her room will 
allow these fiendish inventions to enter into it. 
They are bad because they are not curtains; 
they are nothing except remnants of an era of 
extremely bad taste. 


The Decoration of Entire Rooms 




















Just Try It On 


STEAKS 


and you will be delighted 
with the added zest given by 


LEAS PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It improves Soups, Fish, 
Roasts, Chops, Game, 
Gravies, Salad Dressings, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebits and 
many other dishes. 


Asa seasoning, Lea & Perrins Sauce, 
the original Worcestershire, fills 
every requirement. 


See that Lea & Perrins’ signa- 
ture is on wrapper and label. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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Maternity Skirt 


THE Maternity Skirt 


for Fastidious Women 


The refinement of modesty ; graceful yet com- 
fortable. Absolutely not binding. The graceful 
lines remain throughout the ENTIRE WEAR- 
ING PERIOD. Stylishly tailored, and made in 

# every desirable shade and material. Simplicity 
a itself, skirt is adjusted to waist measure before 
“# putting iton. You can never know the pleasure 
/ and comfort of the improved ‘‘ Every-Size"’ 
Maternity Skirt until you give it atrial. Recom- 
mended by every user and leading physicians, 
Cost, from $6.00 up, and best at any price. 





























While there are a number of so-called mater- 
nity skirts—there is on/y one EVERY-SIZE. 
It has exclusive patented features, which make 
it superior to any garment for the purpose. 











Write for Free Catalogue and Material 
Folder. We will name dealer in your city, or 
you can order skirt from us, made to your 
measure, allexpress charges prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or money refunded within 
15 days. You take no risk. Know the real 
comfort of the EVERY-SIZE—do not buy 
before receiving our Style Book—Write to-day. 


ELIT& MANUFACTURING Co. 
ees Dept. 1, 20 W. 21st St., New York. 








A 
CHAUTAUQUA 





Miss Cora H. West, of Tray, N. Y., one of several { 
thousand efficient graduates of this school, 4 ‘| 


BECOMEANURSE © 


Our entire method, including study and 
practice, taught by correspondence 


E have trained thousands of 
women, beginners and practical 
nurses, in their own homes, to earn / 


$10 to $25 a week. 


If you desire a larger sphere of influence, greater 
independence, and betterremuneration, send for our 9th 
annual 56-page Year Louk, explaining our method, 
with stories of actual experience by successful nurses. @ 


<> The Chautauqua School of Nursing © | 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. i 
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Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 





— From the 
Manufacturers’ prices save you : 





dealers’ profits. Pipi ae a ——~ M | 1] 
ing guarantee of satisfaction an 
save you 33 1-3 per cent. We hay 
Youcan buy the well-known Regal Freigh t 
Rug, reversible, all- wool finish, at 
$3.75. Our Brussello Rug, greatest 
value known, $1.85. Splendid 
“ “| gradeBrussels Rug. 9x12ft,,$11. 
Famous Invincible Velvets, 
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| 
| Will not be taken up in this department for the reason that each room is such a distinct 
| proposition, is of an interest largely confined, and because such descriptions take up so 
| | much space. Where a plan of decoration for an entire room is desired such advice as is 
possible by mail will be gladly given, provided a clear description of the room is sent, its 
exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its exposure, and the approximate | 
amount desired to be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the room can be sent it is better. | 
Every letter should contain a stamped, addressed envelope, and should be addressed to | 
The Room Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, | 
















No. MOORE PUSH PIN CO. 
25 1198.11thSt. Philada. Pa. 


p | e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
i e 100 in script lettering, including two 
} sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


quality Lace 
pair and up. Saget Cur- 
tains, Wilton ugs, Lin- 
oleums at Mill prices. 





Write today for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 

UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 
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Mail us your address 











(Write it on the margin of this 
advertisement or on a postal) 


We will send you 
a booklet 
that will show you 
how to save 


kitchen drudgery 


VERY day you put off buy- 
ing a Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet you lose. 








You lose two hours of doing something 
else that is more fun than kitchen work. 


You lose two miles of steps, you lose 
supplies the cabinet saves, you lose the 
pleasure of working in an orderly and labor- 
saving kitchen. 

The very little first price you pay on our club terms 


of $1.00 a week makes you realize that all these losses 
are unnecessary. 


Write us how we can help you get a Hoosier at a 


$5.00 to $15.00 saving. 


You should have our booklet because it’s worth 
reading. Write for it now before you forget it. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 


Pacific Coast Branch General Offices and Factory 


223 Pacific Building 50 Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NEW CASTLE, IND. 


350,000 satisfied women 


using Hoosier Cabinets. 
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SE Karo in Sweet Pickles! 
Karo will blend naturally with the pickling 
vinegar and will improve the flavor of your pickled 
cucumbers, tomatoes and peppers. ‘Try adding 
a mite of Karo to peas and corn to restore 
lost natural sweetness. Good in cooking 
tomatoes, too. Agreeswitheverybody. 


aro7 


CORN SYRUP 
Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread Q 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


Karo Cook Book — fifty pages, 
including thirty perfect recipes 
for home candy making. 
Free. Send your name on a 
post card, today, to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. A New York P. O. Box 161 














MARSHMALLOW DAINTY 


Peel thinly six large oranges and six lemons, 
then put the rinds into a saucepan, add two cup- 
fuls of boiling water and allow to remain covered 
for thirty minutes. Strain the juice of the 
oranges and lemons into a basin (there should be 
one pint), add the water drained ~s the peel 
and allow to cool. Add two quarts of Walker’s 
Grape Juice, one and a half quarts of ice-cold 
water and two pounds of sugar. Cut up half a 


® 
u | T ete of marshmallows into quarters and allow 
t our pieces to each glass. re i 


with lady fingers. 





Serve in stem glasses 








Walker’s Grape Juice contains no adulterant 
nor diluent; it is guaranteed under Serial No. 
2224A, in compliance with the U. S. Pure 


Food Act; 


it meets the State Pure Food re- 


quirements of any state in the Union. 


Those are the common standards of purity 
to which probably all grape juices conform. 
But the makers of Walker’s Grape Juice are 


not satisfied with nominal purity. 


In this 


grape juice there has been established a new 


and higher standard of purity. 


Walkers 


GRAPE JUICE 


‘It’s Clear Because It’s Pure’’ 





Walker purity means not only no foreign 


matter, 


but it also means no particles of 


ground-up skins and seeds, no cloudiness, no 
tannin-bearing sediment to impart the astrin- 
gent after-taste common to some other grape 
juices. Itdoes not discolor tongue, lips or teeth. 


This purest of grape juices is the 
most graceful and gracious of 
social beverages. All ages, all 
tastes find it delightful. It is 
acceptable on every occasion, 
always in good form. 


Its appearance is clear and 
brilliant, glowing with a deep 
ruby hue, its flavor is rich and 
smooth, its effect invigorating 
and refreshing. Itisafood-drink. 

Write for the Walker Recipe Book and learn 

how to make many delicious drinks and dainty 

desserts with Walker’s Grape Juice. 

Your grocer and your druggist have Walker’ s 

Grape Juice. It is served at soda fountains. 


Walker's is always bottled in the ‘‘Ten-Pin’’ 
bottle. Write to-day for the Recipe Book. 





The 


The Grape Products Company, North East, Pa. 


. — 
‘‘Ten-Pin’’ Bottle 
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Chs Best of Them Ail ? 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue Ready Now— Write For It Today 










HEN you are ready to do your Fall and Winter shop- 
ping you cannot afford to be without this new 265-page 
Siegel Cooper Catalogue. 
Without question or argument you want to do your shop- 
ping where you can get the best styles, the 
best merchandise and the lowest prices. 
This is what we offer you through this 
beautiful new catalogue, and this is not 
just a claim used for advertising purposes 
—we are ready to back this statement with 
the best proof in the world—the merchan- 
dise itself. Don’t forget that our guaran- 
tee of absolute satisfaction or your money 
back goes with every purchase you make from 
us. You take no risk. 
Write for this book today —NOW! a copy is ready 
for you—just waiting for your name and address. 
Remember that we are not what is known as a 
‘‘regular catalogue house.’’ We have an immense 
store —one ofthe largest in the world —in the very 
heart of New York's shopping district, thousands of 
hard-to-please, discriminating, experienced customers 








71X1A MISSES’ MESSALINE SILK DRESS : 


HIS style was created by the celebrated house of Paquin of 
Paris. The material used is a fine, soft, clinging all-silk 
messaline. Colors navy and copenhagen blue or rose; also 
sunrise pink and light blue. The waist back and front is 
laid in inch-wide box plaits; front is veiled in chiffon that is 
exquisitely hand embroidered in Persian colors; yoke of 
fine net trimmed with bands of messaline; new seamless 








kimono shoulders; ¥% length sleeves with turnover cuff 
finished with frill; undersleeve of net; new skirt with upper 
part full and cuff at bottom, trimmed with self covered 


buttons hand embroidered in Persian colors; sizes to 


fit misses, 14 to 18 years old. Skirt lengths $11. 50 


36 to 38 inches 
To insure orem Ginette abies Devt, 1- A 








To What Address Shall We Mail Your Copy ? 





7 





are buying in our store every business day of the year. The same 
high class merchandise, the same faultless styles, the same 
low prices that they get here in our store in New York are 
brought into your home—to you—through this catalogue. 
There is a line of goods known as 
‘‘catalogue styles’’—that are sold by 
the average mail order house; they 
lack the smart, chic touch that charac- 
terizes real New York styles. Our cata- 
logue does not contain even one of these 
‘*catalogue styles.’’ We buy for our 
mail order customers the same style-perfect 
garments that we buy for our New York 
customers—and New York women are acknowl- 
edged to be the best and most fashionably dressed 
women in America. And there are to be considered, 
too, the many style changes the arbiters of Fashion 
have dictated for the coming season—new skirts, 
new sleeves, coats cut with new lines, and charming s, | 
new effects in one-piece dresses. All of these im- 
portant style changes are accurately illustrated and 
described in our new catalogue. Address Dept. 1-A. 





69X1A TAILORED SUIT: 


‘Lae stunning new model is an exact copy of an imported suit 
that was designed and made in the Rue de la Paix, Paris, 
by a famous Modiste. We had this model copied by our 
own expert tailors. Material used is a soft, fine ALL-WOOL 
broadcloth; colors navy blue, medium brown; also fadeless 
black; 34- inch semi- fitting coat; the deep notch collar is orna- 
mental with black silk braid; front closing is made with 
handsome black silk ornaments and buttons; coat sleeve with 
simulated cuffs; slant slot pockets; semi- fitting back without 
center seam, lined with grey guaranteed satin. Skirt is the 
new French’ style with panel front and straight flounce; this 
suit possesses every essential of style and quality. Sizes: bust 


measure, 32 to 44 Inches; waist measure, 23 Zz 50 
e 


to 29 inches; skirt lengths, 37 to 43 inches 














. THE BIG STORE ¥&% A CITY IN ITSELF We 
; Oe | Have 
Employ No 
ee! po a riyou aa for them. The Pal J. B. GREENHUT, President Branch : 
Cisds of uscfol and ornamental goods. sixty ave. NEW YORK CITY tees ana 19th sts. Mousse ce 


























Dust Every Day With 


UWS NEAR 


T takes away 
the drudgery of 



















ordinary dusting 
All 
dust and dirt gath- 


ered up and carried 


and cleaning. 


away on the cloth— 
not stirred up to 
settle again. At the 
same time it restores 
the 


appearance of your 


new, polished 
piano, tables, chairs 
and woodwork. 
Hardwood floors 
should always be 
cleaned with Liquid 
Veneer if you want 
to preserve their 
beauty. 


Sold On Our Guarantee 


Buy a bottle of Liquid Veneer of any dealer—give it a fair trial, 
following directions—then if you are not fully satisfied—take it back 
to the dealer and he will refund your money. Can we be more fair? 


Sample Bottle Free 


If you have never used Liquid Veneer write at once for a sample 
bottle. It will be sent Free and Prepaid. 


Sold by all dealers, 25c, 50c, $1.00 bottles. 
Buffalo Specialty Co., 368 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Are a Proud to Show Your Silverware? 


Is it brilliant, or is it gradually becoming dimmed and dark? 
You can keep it as bright as when new with very little 
trouble. Don’t trust to soap and hot water; don’t use 
scratchy powders; don’t use chemical cleansers. Apply 


, WRIGHT 


MATA I 


e.© ec @e « e e TRADE MARKe eeeeee 













once aweek. You will enjoy the work as it is simple, easy, quick, and the wonder- 
ful improvement it makes will be a revelation to you. To prove this let us send youa 


Sample Jar Free 


Wright’s Silver Cream is soft as flour, non-acid, non-gritty, with a wonderful power of 
removing, with light rubbing, dirt, tarnish and stain from silver, gold, cut glass (it cleans to the 
bottom of deepest and sharpest crevices), marble, etc. It is ready to use, in paste form, and 
has no disagreeable effect on the hands. It is ‘‘ matchless and scratchless.’’ 

Ask your dealer for it, but insist on getting the genuine Wright’s Silver Cream 
7,000 Jewelers, Grocers, Druggists and otlier dealers sell Wright’s Silver Cream. Any dealer can get it for you. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 70 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 



















‘| WER AOLIAND-DUTCH 


S Arte CRaPTg 


Handsome STYLE BOOK Mailed Free 


Send for it today. Shows over 300 designs of what has proven to be 
a sensation in popular, low priced, artistic furniture for the home, club 
or public building; contains colored pictures of Arts and Crafts inter- 
iors, and tells a story of this unusual furniture that will interest you. 


LIMBERT’S HOLLAND DUTCH 
Arts and Crafts furniture is the handiwork of experienced Holland 








Dutch craftsmen, and every piece has our trade mark branded into 
the wood—Our Sanitary, Loose Seat, Double-Deck Spring Cush- 
ions are soft and luxuriously restful. We will send you the 
name of our associate distributor located nearest to you. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan Holland, Michigan 
(Dept. L) 
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The Best Cleaner Made 








Most housekeepers know that Bon Ami 
is the greatest window and glass cleaner in 
the world. Nothing else compares with it. 


A great many housekeepers, however, 
do nor me that Bon Ami is just as effec- 
tive on tin, nickel, brasses, porcelain, 
marble and all painted woodwork. 


Still others: do not know that it 1s the 
best cleaner for white shoes and_ that 
nothing 1s better for removing dirt, grime 
and stains from the hands. 

In other words, Bon Ami banishes dirt 
in all form, whether grease, soot or tarnish. 


No similar article has so many uses. 





And, of importance, Bon Ami is the 
only cleaner that des not scratch the article 
on which it is used or injure the hands, 
because it contains absolutely no acids or 
anything harmful. 


Bon Ami is easy to’use. — It’ ts applied 
as a fine soapy lather—left to cry, for 4 
minute—and when you , " 
wipe it off the - dirt 
comes with it, leaving 
a bright, shining surface. 


“a 


1S years OM the markcl— 
“Flaswt scratched yet. 











The use of Kellogg’s—the Genuine Toasted Corn Flakes—extends to the farthest corners of civilization 


The Indians in the S 


south and the North ; the mining prospector who is compelle d to undergo the most 


severe hardships—all find it not only most delicious but most wonderful in its sustaining qualities. 


During the most severe weather of last winter two “Trail Blazers,’ prospecting in a virgin wilder- 
ness 40 miles from civilization, compelled to draw a toboggan for miles through heavy brush and snow 
four feet deep, fairly lived on Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes for eight days. 
a day were made on this food, it being eaten the last few days with only sugar and hot water. 

And they thrived on it. As they put it— ‘‘ We did a full day’s work every day—even more 
than formerly—and two healthier, stronger and fleeter fellows haven't traveled these trails. 
country like this Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes is worth more than its weight in gold.”” 


7 wo ** square meals 


Ina 


— Which proves that it is worth as much in any country. 


Made From Selected White Torn. 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Copyright Applied For 





